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THE 

DUELLIST, 

A 

FRAGMENT. 

But  Cuftom,  Tyrant  Cuftom,  mil  have  Blood. 


* * » * * * * may  juftly  excite  furprize,  that  a cuftom  fo 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  who  has  declared,  that  “ who- 
ever fheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  fhall  his  blood  be  ftied,”  fo 
derogatory  to  the  authority  of  Princes,  who  by  themfelves  and 
the  laws,  are  competent  to  decide  every  difference ; fo  detri- 
mental to  the  ftate,  which  is  thus  often  robbed  of  fome  of  its 
beft,  and  even  nobleft  fubje&s  ; Ihould  yet  be  permitted.  But 
thus  it  muft  remain,  till  we  can  eradicate  an  opinion,  which  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  ftood  for  many  ages,  that  duels  are  a 
defence  of  Honor , and  a proof  of  Courage. 

But  how  difficult,  after  all,  to  define  Honor:  A word  in  the 
mouth  of  many,  yet  underftood  by  few.  Varying  in  its  force 
and  fignification,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places;  yet 
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fuppofed  to  be  of  indifpenfable  authority,  in  fome  degree  at 
lead  in  all.*  I do  not  mean  to  deny  the  exigence  of  fuch  a 
principle  as  real  Honor,  or  that  there  exift  many  perfons  whofe 
condud  is  ftridly  honorable;  but  then  to  Honor  I join,  or  rather 
by  Honor  mean,  Virtue,  and  at  this  time  of  day,  Chriftian  Virtue. 
An  attack  therefore  upon  the  moral  or  religious  charadler  of  a 
man,  may,  in  the  fafhionable  flile  if  you  pleafe,  be  called, 
attacking  his  Honor,  but  it  is  attacking  a much  more  facred  thing. 
Yet  fuch  a one,  while  there  are  mild  and  legabmeans  of  repelling 
the  attack,  will  not  venture  to  commit  a crime,  to  vindicate 
himfelf  from  a falfe  accufation. 

But  Duels  I have  faid  are  alfo  confidered  as  proofs  of  Courage, 
Meer  contempt  of  death  can  never  lay  claim  to  that  appellation. 
This  may  arife  from  inattention,  intoxication,  or  hardened  in- 
fenfibility— True  Courage  confifts  in  daring  to  die  in  a good 
caufe.  Thus  may  martyrs  go  to  the  flake;  foldiers  to  the  breach; 
and  (if  fuch  a charader  could  exift)  Curtius  to  the  Gulph.  But 
who  are  they  that  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  this  proof 
of  courage?  Men,  who  on  various  occafions  have  fhewn  its  ut- 
moft  exertions,  in  defence  of  their  King  and  Country  ; who 
have  reaped  laurels  drenched  in  the  blood  of  its  enemies,  and 
with  not  to  be  called  to  wet  them  in  that  of  their  friends.  The 
imputation  of  cowardice  belongs  not  to  fuch  charaders:  Every 
attempt  to  fix  the  fligma  would  be  vain.  And  yet,  till  fome 
method  is  devifed,  by  which  they  can  honorably,  as  the  world 
calls  itj  decline  a challenge,  the  lives  of  thefe  brave  and  ufeful 

members 

• How  ideal  modern  Honor  can  be,  is  beautifully  illufirated  by  Montefquieu,  who  in  tracing  the 
caufe  why  certain  modes  of  attack  upon  our  own  perfons , are  fuch  dreadful  wounds  to  our  Honor,  thus 
explains  it.  When  judicial  combats  wer.e  eflablifhed  by  authority,  th zVilains,  or  inferior  order, 
were  permitted  to  fight  with  no  other  arms  than  flicks ; hence  whoever  flruck  a gentleman  with  a 
flick,  treated  him  like  a Vilain . Again,  this  order  was  obliged  to  fight  with  their  faces  uncovered. 
Whoever  therefore  gave  a gentleman  a blow  on  the  face,  treated  him  like  a Vilain.  So  that  we 
fee  the  etiquette  of  affront,  or  fuperftrufture  remains,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  was 
built,  has  long  fince  been  dcmolifhed  ; and  a blow,  for  which  the  law  offers  us  fufficient  fatisfadlion, 
affronts  our  Honor,  for  reafons , which  have  long  fince  ceafed  to  exift.  4 vol,  20  chap. 
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members  of  fociety,  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  peevifh,  con- 
ceited, hot-headed  Challenger, 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  therefore  merit  much  indulgence; 
in  favour  of  them  and  their  particular  fituation,  I am  ready  to 
foften  the  fe verity  of  my  cenfures,  nor  fubjed  them  to  indifcri- 
minate  condemnation.  Cruel  cultom  does  not  permit  them,  like 
other  fubjeds,  to  decline  fuch  calls,  or  fcarce  to  folicit  fatis fac- 
tion for  injured  reputation  any.  other  way.  The  confequenceof 
a refufal  to  fight,  as  affairs  at  prefent  ftand,  endangers  the  lofs 
both  of  their  charader  and  commiffion.  Whether  it  is  not 
poffible  to  foften  the  harfh  features  of  this  tyrant  cuftom,  and 
to  convert  the  dreams  of  Honor,  from  bitter  into  healing  waters, 
mull  be  left  to  fuperior  judgements.  That  it  has  been  fo  feldom 
attempted,  and  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  is  a prefumption  indeed 
of  its  being  difficult,  but  not  a proof  of  its  being  impoffible.  It 
would  be  a glorious  event  in  the  reign  of  any  Monarch,  entirely 
to  fubdue  this  pernicious  monfter,  and  to  reconcile  the  defence 
of  charader,  and  unblemifhed  fame,  in  every  poffible  fituation  of 
life,  with  the  love  of  one  another;  with  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
our  neighbor  and  ourfelves. 

But  the  farther  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  fubjed,  the 
more  abfurdity,  injudice  and  cruelty  are  difcovered  in  it. 
Every  man,  every  Chridian  at  lead,  mud  in  his  difpaffionate 
moments  allow,  that  the  full  punifhment  of  offences  belongs  to 
God  alone;  though  there  is  a partial  and  prefent  one  entruded 
to  the  Magidrate,  as  his  Vice-gerent  on  earth.  But  this  fhould 
be  indided  with  propriety,  and  confidently  with  equity.  Let 
us  examine  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Who  are  louder  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  of  that  fpecies  of 
it,  trials  by  juries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  ide?  And  yet 
blinded  by  paffion,  and  biaffed  by  cudom,  the  Duellid  can 
infringe  upon  this  fo  much  boaded  privilege,  and  peremptorily 
determine  in  his  own  caufe  ; being  at  once  Judge  to  try,  Jury  to 
find  guilty,  and  Executioner  to  fuldl  the  fentence.  But  the 
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evil  does  not  flop  here,  and  the  confequence  is,  what  might 
naturally  be  expe6led,  that  while  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
impofe  punifhments  proportionable  to  the  offence,  the  Duellifl 
obferves  no  proportion  between  the  punifhment  and  the  crime, 
but  for  a hafty  word,  or  mifconflrued  expreffion,  mufl  have 
Blood,  if  not  Life.  Is  there  reafon,  humanity,  or  juflice  in 
this  proceeding?  Can  the  mofl  defpotic  Tyrant  do  more? 

But  flill  I have  not  faid  enough:  Who  knows  indeed  where 
to  flop  on  fo  interefling,  fo  affe6ting  a theme?  There  are  flill  more 
aggravations  behind.  1 have  hitherto  confidered  the  crime  in 
general,  without  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  parties  engaged. 
But  this  opens  a mofl  moving  fcene,  when,  as  it  not  unfrequently* 
happens,  the  bloody  engagement  is  between  the  firmefl  friends, 
thofe  who  have  perhaps  been  nurfed  up  together  in  the  fondefl 
intimacy;  who  fcarce  knew  a pain  or  pleafure  which  was  not 
common  to  both;  who  would  have  dared  every  danger,  and' 
defied  even  Death  itfelf  to  have  faved  each  other.  Thefe  mufl 
now,  for  a hafly  word,  uttered  perhaps  when  they  were  deprived 
of  reffe£lion,  pluck  down  the  altar  of  friendfhipi  and  transfix 
the  Heart  they  once  dearly  loved.  What  thought  can  con- 
ceive, what  pen  defcribe,  what  language  paint  the  miferable 
mournful  fcene  ? 

— - - — j Quis  talia  Jando 

Myrmidonum , Dolopumve , &c.  Virg. 

How  natural  is  it  to  purfue  the  fubjefl  at  this  awful  period, 
and  to  meafure  back  our  fleps  from  this  fcene  of  blood,  to  the 
houfe  of  mourning!  For  perhaps  it  occurred  not  to  the  unthink^ 
ing  combatants,  that  a parent,  a wife  or  a child,  were  fo  en- 
twined with  their  exiflence,  that  whenever  the  root  perifhed, 
the  branches  mufl  neceffarily  fade.  Whatever  fupplies  were 
furnifhed  by  indudry  or  office;  whatever  counfel  by  wifdom,  or 
defence  by  authority,  are  now  all  gone  and  vaniffied:  They  can 
no  longer  fupport  a parent’s  weaknefs,  dry  the  tears  of  misfor- 
tune, or  guide  the  fleps  of  their  young  and  inexperienced 

offspring. 
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offspring.  The  Sun  of  their  Reputation  is  for  ever  fet  in  this 
deed  of  darknefs.  Nor  have  the  deferted  family  the  confolation 
of  truding,  that  the  unfortunate  combatants  have  made  a happy 
exchange ; the  only  confolation  fometimes  left  for  the  lofs  of 
thofe  we  love.— Were  they  fent  for?— Were  they  removed  by  the 
hand  of  a kind  providence,  torefcue  them  from  impending  evils* 
and  when  they  were  bell;  qualified  to  pafs  from  time  into  eter- 
nity?— Thefe  are  quedions,  too  painful  to  aft;  too  intricate  to 
anfwer.  Submiffion  to  Gods  will,  and  humble  hope  in  th$ 
merits  of  a compaffionate  Redeemer,  mud  fupport  and  comfort 
in  fuch  diflrefling  fcenes. 

Hitherto  the  matter,  bad  as  it  is,  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
mofl  unfavorable  light;  we  mufl  view  it  in  hill  darker  fhades; 
when  the  motives  for  a challenge,  if  indeed  at  firfl,  the  defence 
of  truth,  chara£ter,  country,  or  party,  the  vindication  of  our 
honor,  or  the  proof  of  our  courage,  come  at  lafl  to  degenerate 
into  a fettled,  and  infatiable  third  of  Revenge:  a determination 
to  wadi  out  an  offence  received,  with  the  lafl  drop  of  our  anta- 
gonifl’s  blood.  Indeed  it  has  been  thought  beyond  the  power 
of  human  frailty  in  any  cafe  to  point  our  fword  at  the  bread  of 
our  fellow  creature,  without  feeling  fome  fpark  at  lead  of  refent- 
ment.  And  the  gentle  as  well  as  pious  author  of  the  Chrifiian 
Hero  has  faid,  “ that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  druggie  between 
“ reafon,  fenfe  and  padion,  that  can  raife  men  to  a calm  and 
“ deady  negligence  of  life;  or  animate  them  to  affault  without 
“ fear,  purfue  without  cruelty,  or  dab  without  Hatred.”  But 
what  he  fufpe&ed  to  be  only  probable,  fatal  experience  has 
diown  to  be  true,  that  parties  who  have  thus  fought  fatisfa&ion, 
have  often  given  the  mod  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  being 
inftigated  entirely  by  revenge.  I fhall  recite  but  two  examples* 
the  horrejco  rejerens  mud  be  my  excufe  for  producing  no 
more. 

After  a long  and  bloody  eonted  of  this  kind  in  a foreign 
country,  when  one  of  the  parties  growing  faint  with  lofs  of 

blood, 
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blood,  and  thinking  a fufficient  facrihce  had  been  made  to 
Honor,  cried  out,  Is  it  not  enough ? He  was  ahfwer’d— ^How$ 
enough?  Are  we  not  both  alive? 

The  other  inhance  equally  harrows  up  the  breafi:  of  Benevo- 
lence, when,  as  an  ingenious  writer  relates  it,  ■'*  Dignity  of 
te  wrath,  cool  and  deliberate  preparation,  by  palling  different 
“ climes,  and  waiting  convenient  feafons  for  murdering  each 
” other,  though  at  lalf  accomphlhed  in  a meadow  full  of  water, 
**  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  fatal  confli£L”  I fcarce  need  to  mention 
the  parties  alluded  to,  Lord  Bruce  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville. 
Paffion  may  be  fudden  and  hurry  us  to  unwarrantable  aftions; 
but  fuch  deliberate,  and  as  it  were  cultivated  revenge,  as  it 
difdains  to  (hew  mercy  here,  may  reafonably  defpair  to  meet 
with  it  hereafter. 

I would  not  be  underltood,  or  be  thought  too  fevere  in  my 
cenfures,  of  all  that  meet  in  fingle  combat,  as  if  there  were  not 
fome  who  abhor  the  praftice,  ^nd  moll  relu&antly  comply  when 
called  on.  I admit,  becaufe  I firmly  believe,  there  are  many 
who  go  to  the  field  without  malice,  and  having  received  no 
injury,  want  no  fatisfaHion, — — but  ftill  they  go.  There  once 
exifted  three  worthy  ,ohara6lers,  whom  no  threats  could  prevail 
on  to  fall  down  and  worfhip  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  fet  up.  But  alas!  to  the  fafhionable  Idol  of  Honor, 
what  multitudes  bow  the  willing  knee  ! The  heady  refufal  of 
thofe  heroes  to  comply  with  what  their  confciences  difapproved, 
(though  the  alternative  was  not  the  tranfitory  lofs  of  ideal  fame, 
but  threatened  torments,  and  a cruel  death)  procured  them  an 
exemplary  deliverance. — -Let  thofe  who  would  efcape  as  hot  a 
furnace,  that  of  God’s  wrath  hereafter,  have  the  fame  refolution 
not  to  follow  a multitude  to  do  evil  here. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  thofe  friends  of  the  principals, 
who  attend  them  to  the  field,  under  the  denomination  of  Seconds . 
Whether  the  providing  thefe,  does  not  a little  fully  the  luflre  of 
this  Idol  Honor,  may  I think  be  doubted,  as  it  feems  to  imply 
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a poffibility,  to  fay  nothing  worfe,  that  malice  or  craft  may 
harbor  in  the  breaft  of  a Duellilt:  For  what  is  the  office  of 
Seconds;  what  the  principal  obje6t  of  their  care  and  attention? 
To  examine  the  weapons,  that  they  be  of  equal  temper  and 
length;  that  neither  of  the  parties  fhould  quit  their  ground  during 
the  combat,  or  avail  themfelves  of  any  accident  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Duelling.  Does  not  this  afford  fome  little  ground  of 
fufpicion,  that  thefe  men  of  Honor  do  not  always  chufe  to  truft 
one  another?*  It  may  however  be  commendable  to  provide 
Seconds,  as  their  office  is  alfo  to  affift  the  Principals  if  wounded, 
to  interfere  to  prevent  farther  mifehief,  and  to  try  to  promote  a 
reconciliation. 

But  horrid  formerly,  as  well  as  abfurd  was  the  cuftom,  that 
the  Seconds  were  to  be  fo  far  angry  through  their  Principals,  as 
to  fight  alfo,  and  to  try  to  kill  each  other.  Abfurd,  becaufe 
any  palliation  from  fudden  heat  and  paffion,  cannot  be  applied  to 
refentment  at  fecond-hand:  And  horrid,  becaufe  it  would  enlarge 
the  field  of  blood;  as  the  friends  or  relations  of  the  Seconds 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  their  deaths,  and 
thus  it  would  be  late  and  long  before  the  devouring  fword  could 
be  reftored  to  its  peaceful  fcabbard. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

MANY  obfervations  have  been  made  by  ferious  and 
ingenious  men  on  the  guilt  of  the  pra&ice  of  Duelling, 
and  various  methods  recommended  to  prevent  a difpofition  to- 
wards it.  It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  thought  needlefs  to  fay 
any  thing  on  the  fubjeft,  as  I can  as  little  hope  to  add  to  the 

force 

* In  very  remote  times  I believe  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Principals  to  examine  the  Seconds,  as 
well  as  the  Seconds  the  Principals;  and  the  reafon  affigned,  left  they  fhould  have  a coat  of  mail,  or 
any  other  hidden  and  unfufpefted  fecuiity. 
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force  of  their  reafoning,  as  to  equal  the  beauty  of  their  flyle. 
But  in  a work  of  this  kind,  no  argument  can  properly  be  omitted, 
however  the  repetition  may  be  vain,  or  the  reje61ion  certain. 

The  guilt  of  this  horrid  pra&ice,  however  diverfified  by  the 
feveral  circum fiances  I have  purpofely  enumerated,  is  princi- 
pally and  effentially  this.  The  daring  to  part  with  or  take  away 
Life,  without  the  confent  of  him  who  lent  it:  For  that  it  is  not,  or 
can  be  our  own  to  difpofe  of,  we  (hall  ourfelves  acknowledge,  if 
we  reflect  at  all,  on  the  reafons  for  which  exiftence  was  given  us. 
Some  of  thefe  are  for  our  own  fakes ; that  we  might  in  this  ftate  of 
probation,  qualify  ourfelves  for  everlafting  happinefs  in  another. 
But  when  we  are  arrived  as  far  towards  perfe&ion  (for  perfe&ion 
itfelf  we  fhall  never  reach)  as  our  particular  ftate  allows;  is 
known  to  God  alone;  and  therefore  to  put  a period  to  our  own 
or  another’s  life,  however  fafhionable  the  mode,  is  to  interfere 
with  his  omnifcience,  and  to  fruftrate  his  gracious  intentions  in 
our  behalf. 

But  we  are  not  born  for  ourfelves  alone,  or  for  our  own  in- 
terefts  only.  Our  exiftence  and  conduft  affe<£!s  other  men,  and 
for  ought  we  know,  other  worlds.  Does  not  the  Duellift  there- 
fore venture  upon  a crime  of  complicated  magnitude,  the  extent 
of  which  he  cannot  fee,  the  malignity  of  which  he  cannot  fully 
conceive? 

But  God,  whofe  mercies  never  fail,  forefeeing  what  daring 
attempts  would  be  made  this  way,  againft  his  fovereignty,  has 
implanted  in  us  a natural  defire  to  live,  a dread  and  reluftance 
to  die  ; yet  fo  deceitful  and  wicked  is  the  human  heart,  that  it 
can  rife  fuperior  toevery  check;  and  we  dare  part  with  our  own 
life,  or  take  that  of  another,  at  the  inftigation  of  paflion,  ill 
humor,  or  caprice. 

But  farther  yet,  the  pofitive  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  relative 
to  thefe  fubje£ls,  which  the  moil  illiterate  cannot  miftake,  had 
fufficiently  guarded,  one  would  have  hoped,  againft  the  Overt- 
A6f,  by  fummoning  before  the  awful  tribunal  at  the  laft  day, 

the 
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the  very  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart;  fhowing  us,  our 
defigns  may  have  the  guilt  of  deeds,  and  our  wiffies  of  Murder. 
And  by  a pofitive  precept  which  excludes  every  evafion  and 
fubterfuge,  commands  us  not  only  to  love  one  another,  but  to 
love  even  our  Enemies,  though  they  defpitefully  ufe  us  and 
persecute  us.  If  the  injun&ion  be  difficult;  it  is  not  however 
impoffible,  fince  he  who  bed  knows  what  is  in  man,  hath 
enjoined  it.  But  if  you  cannot  love,  at  lead  do  not  hate;  drive 
to  forget  till  you  have  learnt  to  forgive;  ceafe  to 'do  evil,  though 
you  have  not  refolution  to  do  well.  For  till  the  tares  of  the  ma- 
levolent paffions  are  rooted  up,  the  Chridian  virtues  have  no 
room  to  fhoot. 

What  more  then  in  mercy  could  have  been  done,  which  has 
not  been  done,  to  warn,  todiffuade,  to  check  men  in  their  pro* 
grefs  to  this  crime?  But  fo  little  warned,  diffuaded  or  checked 
is  the  Duellid,  by  any  fcruples  about  taking  life  away , that 
ufurping  the  Authority  of  the  Creator,  he  even  offers  to  give  it . 
This  meer  Non  entity,  fays  an  ingenious  Author,*  who  fubfids 
only  by  the  will  of  his  Creator,  by  the  continuance  of  his 
e*  fuftaining  power;  this  arrogant  dependant  Nothing , talks  of 
**  giving  iris  fellow  creature  Life,  and  thinks  himfelf  generous 
**  in  not  doing,  what  he  has  not  the  lead  right  to  doff 

giving  his  fellow  creature.  Life!- 

What  aft  awful  paufe  is  this ! How  vanifh  before  it  the  highed 
fmifhed  fictions  of  the  Maconian  Bard,  while  he  makes  all 
Heaven  lean  forward  to  attend  the  decifion  of  the  unimportant 

combats  of  pagan  heroes.  Here a Saviour  groans,  pitying 

Angels  weep,  all  Heaven  fhudders,  while  the  conqueror  is  pleafed 
to  offer,  not  to  hazard  plunging  his  Antagonid  at  once  into 
Eternity,  with  all  his  fins  on  his  head,  if  he  will  but  condefcend 

to 

C 
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to  ajk  his  Life : And  while  the  vanquilhed  (in  defperafcion)  dares 
to  deliberate  whether  he  (hall  fully  his  honor t or  hazard  his 

Soul. 

Was  ever  Pause  like  this  Pause?  f 

•J-  We  fhould  not  have  expefted  that  under  the  reign  of  Cbrijlian  Kings  fuch  uHchriJlian  determ - 
nations  fhould  have  palled  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  as  we  find  was  once  the  cafe,  when,  “ Ceiluiqui 
*'  etoit  navre  et  fe  rendit  a Son  Ennemi,  etoit  infame  toute  fa  Vie,  et  ne  lui  etoit  permit  de  couper 
•«  fa  Barbe,  de  polfeder  aucun  honneur  ny  charge,  de  porter  aucunes  armes,  ni  de  monter  jamais 
**  aCheval:  Mais  celui  qui  etoit  tue  dans  le  camp,  en  combattant,  fans  f’etre  voulu  rendre,  etoit 
«*  enfeveli  honorablement ; et  le  vainqueur  mene  en  triomphes  en  fa  maifon,  et  declare  veritable, 
?•  et  capable  de  tons  honneurs,  charges  et  offices,’* 

Memoires  de  Sully,  % tom,  50  ch.  p.  346, 
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DUELLIST. 


PART  THE  TH1RR 


THE  Guilt  of  Duelling  being  by  this  time  I hope  fufhciently r 
eftablifhed,  let  us  offer  fome  farther  reflexions  naturally 
arifing  from  the  SubjeX,  and  which  purfued  may  be  of  ufe  to 
prevent  its  future  progrefs.  Now  there  is  nothing  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  reformation  fo  devoutly  wiflhed,  than  the  nicely 
diftinguifhing,  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not.  Reputation • 
No  one  that  refleXs  at  all  can  be  ignorant,  that  Vice  can  wear' 
the  Mafb  of  Virtue,  Falfehood  of  Truth.  But  few  examine 
whether  public  Opinion  is  well  founded,  if  a praXice  can  but 
Shelter  itfelf  under  that  name.  Whereas  it  is  no  Mifanthropy' 
now,  if  it  ever  was,  to  diflinguifh  between  “ the  undifcerning 
S(  Many,  and  fenfible  Few.”  It  is  an  age  when  it  is  allowed  tov 
combat  the  moft  eflablifhed  truths,  how  much  more  fo  then, 
Specious  falfehoods?  Let  Reputation  hill  mean  the  plaudits  and 
approbation  of  our  fellow  creatures;  but  let  it  be  of  thofe, 
whofe  applaufe  can  confer  honor.  We  may  rejoice  indeed 
lauderig  but  it  muft  be,  a laudatis  viris . If  we  apply  this  to  the 
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unhappy  fubjeft  of  this  difquifiiion,  we  fliall  foon  fee  that  we 
court  the  applaufe  ol  thofe,  vvhofe  principles  we  condemn,  and 
negleff  the  opinion  of  thole,  whofe  approbation  only  is  defirable. 
I would  therefore,  if  I could,  infpire  every  worthy  bread  with 
this  genuine  fortitude,  Bene  agere,  male  audire.  I would  oppofe 
the  durable  plea fu re  of  a fatisfied  confcience,  lo  the  empty  mo- 
mentary congratulations  of  a few  Worldlings.  To  believe  in  the 
immutability  of  Refiitude,  fo  as  to  conceive  it  founded  on  a 
Rock;  and  to  conhder  the  arbitrary  and  and  variable  fafhions  of 
Opinion,  as  founded  on  Sand.  Tire  former  fupported  by  truth 
will  remain  for  ever;  the  latter  will  fink  with  the  props  that 
fupport  it,  PafTion,  Prejudice  and  Error.  So  preferable  is  it  in 
fome  cafes,  to  be  fingular  rather  than  popular;  and  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  BJfc,  quam  videri  Bonum . 

There  are  two  Hates  in  which  the  prevention  of  this  mifehief 
may  be  attempted;  when  the  feeds  of  it  are  but  firft  burding, 
and  when  it  has  made  a confiderable  progrefs:  For  indeed 
whatever  are  defigned  as  antidotes  to  this  malignant  poifon,  are 
ufually  adminidered  too  late.  For  Refentment  and  Anger,  like 
all  other  irregular  paffions,  acquire  flrength  by  degrees:  There 
is  a time  when  a very  little  care  and  attention  would  conquer 
them.  For  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed,  if  while  Goodnefs  is 
progreffive,  and  flowly  encreafes  with  years,  the  irregular  affec- 
tions fhould  as  it  were  be  born  compleat,  and  at  once  reach  the 
Summit  of  their  Malignity. 

What  therefore  might  not  the  care  and  culture  of  an  infant 
mind  produce,  to  prevent  this  growth  of  peevifhnefs  and 
paffion?  But  how  different  is  the  conduft  of  mankind? 
Children’s  tender  hearts  and  hands  are  armed  again!!  each  other, 
as  foon  almoft  as  they  have  power  to  think,  and  almod  before 
they  have  drength  to  drike;  the  danders-by  perhaps  encouraging 
and  applauding.  Mud  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  little 
Conqueror  will  be  vain,  and  wifh  to  gain  a (imilar  triumph  on 
fome  future  occafion?  Nay,  perhaps  quarrel  on  purpofe  to  find 

one? 
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one?  While  the  Conquered  will  repine  at  the  fuccefs  of  his 
Antagonifl,  and  if  reproached  and  ridiculed,  will  bear  malice, 
and  filently  meditate  revenge.  It  matters  not  how  trifling  are 
the  objefts  of  contention,  if  the  paflfion  runs  but  fufficiently 
high;  and  the  event  may  be  fufficiently  important,  for  it  may 
chance  that  an  unlucky  blow  from  an  unarmed  hand,  may 
prove  as  effectually  fatal,  as  the  fharper  weapons  of  maturer 
years. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  grown-up  Man,  who,  negleCted  and 
unchecked  by  parents  and  friends,  when  their  admonitions 
would  have  had  weight,  finds  himfelf  not  only  eafily  provoked, 
but  with  difficulty  appeafed:  Difcerning  too  nicely,  feeling  too 
acutely,  and  judging  too  r^fhly — Is  it  yet  too  late  to  find  a 
remedy?  At  all  events  let  us  endeavor  to  feek  one. 

And  firfl,  let  fuch  a man  confiantly  avoid  the  company  of 
thofe,  whofe  intoxication,  pride  or  infolence,  are  likely  to 
provoke  his  refentment.  Virtus  ejt  Vitium  fugere.  Next,  let 
him  immediately,  if  he  can,  retire  when  the  ftorm  is  about  to 
rife  in  his  bread,  and  examine  himfelf,  whether  he  views  the 
affront  the  next  morning,  in  the  fame  affefting  light,  as  when 
the  offence  was  firfl  given. 

After  this,  let  him  wait  a little,  to  fee  whether  the  perfon 
who  has  incurred  his  difpleafure,  is  not  defirous  of  retra&ing 
what  he  has  faid,  of  explaining  it  to  his  fatisfaclion,  and  of  fully 
apologifing  for  his  conduCl.  Many  refentments  of  this  fort, 
would  be  ffifled  in  their  birth,  could  we  condefcend  to  confefs 
what  we  often  feel,  that  our  behaviour  is  not  to  be  juffified. 

Another  rule,  which  l would  recommend  on  this  occafion,  is, 
that  the  parties  fhould  ferioufly  examine  whether  they  are  angry 
or  not. — Ridiculous  as  this  propofal  may  at  firfl  appear,  it  is 
founded  on  Experience.  There  are  many  men  who  take  a bar- 
barous pleafure  in  trying  to  excite  refentment,  in  perfuading 
one  or  both  of  the  difputants,  that  though  they  are  not,  they 
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ought  to  be  affronted.  Cruel  and  abfurd  as  fuch  a proceeding  is, 
many  have  been  weak  or  wicked  enough,  to  be  fo  far  influenced 
by  it,  as  to  fight.  To  put  our  confcience  into  other  men  s keep- 
ing, has  never  been  confidered  as  a proof  of  fenfe  or  prudence. 
And  to  permit  other  men  to  determine  our  feelings,  and  regulate 
when  we  fhall  be  in  a paflion  or  not,  is  of  very  ferious  confe° 
quence  ; as  it  leads  perhaps  to  difgrace  here,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
deflruflion  hereafter. 

Vices,  we  know,  are  checked  by  the  exercife  of  their  oppofite 
virtues:  Contrary  difpofitions  may  be  played  off  againfl  each 

other. The  good  difpofitions,  it  is  confeffed,  mull  be  acquired.. 

Hie  Labor , hoc  Opus . — ^But  if  accomplifhed,  will  amply  repay, 
our  pains. 

Againfl  Pride,  that  Serpent  that  engenders  fo  many  bloody  con- 
di6ls,  let  us  oppofe  a habit  of  modefty  and  diftrufl,  by  intimately 
converfing  with  ourfelves,  and  examining  the  many  vices,  follies 
and  failings,  which  make  us  as  odious  toothers,  as  theirs  do 
them  to  us.  Againfl  Revenge , let  us  oppofe  gentlenefs  and 
meeknefs,  difpofitions  to  be  acquired  by  the  frequent  and  awful 
confideration  of  the  forbearance  of  him,  who,  was  he  extreme 
to  mark  but  the  hundredth  part  of  what  we  do  amifs,  none  of 
us,  alas!  could  abide  it. 

Againfl  the  fudden  rife  of  heat  and  paflion,  let  us  oppofe 
every  cooling  and  conciliatory  reflexion — The  poflibility  of  our 
miflaking  what  has  been  faid,  or  of  our  taking  it  in  a fenfe 
foreign  to  the  Speaker’s  intention;  deceived,  it  may  be,  by  a 
look  that  was  accidental,  or  a gefture,  which  was  not  de- 
flgned.* 

But 

* There  is  fomething  of  originality  both  of  Sentiment  and  Expreffion,  in  the  following 
Obfervation  of  Lord  Hunfdon’s,  as  quoted  out  of  a Manufcript  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum : “ To 
" have  the  courage  to  obferve  an  affront,  i's  to  be  even  with  an  Adverfary — to  have  the  patience  to 
«*  forgive  it,  is  to  be  above  him.’* 
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'But  if,  after  all,  the  words  were  really  fpoken,  their  meaning 
too  clear  to  be  mifunderdood,  the  provocation  pointed,  and  the 
affront  defigned — *-there  is  dill  a remedy  before  we  come 
to  the  defperate  refolution  of  bloody  retaliation.  I mean, 
Forgiveness.—^— How,  forgive?  Can  I forgive  while  I feel? 

—Whom  mud  I forgive?  My  cruelled  Enemy? What  mud 

I forgive?  His  robbing  me  of  every  thing  dear  and  valuable, 
nay,  of  the  deared  and  mod  valuable  thing  on  earth,  my  good 

name  and  chara£ler? ‘■-■•■It  cannot  be  done-* perhaps  not  by  a 

Christian — but  Heathens  have  done  it,  and  done  it  often. 
Heathens,  who,  living  in  a date  of  -intelleHual  darknefs,  com- 
pared with  the  meridian  ludre  of  Chridianity,  were  under  the 
dominion  of  every  irregular  paflion,  and  of  Anger  among  the 
red:  Yet,  drange  and  painful  to  tell,  this  praftice  was  fcarce 
known  among  Heathens,  whofe  forgivenefs  extends  to  a pitch 
of  heroifm,  that  Chridians  do  not  often  reach:  Though  meek- 
nefs  is  the  badge  of  their  profedion,  and  forgivenefs  the  indiff 
penfable  condition  of  their  Salvation. 

A Heathen  Philofopher  could  fay — Now  would  I drike  thee, 
was  I not  in  a paflion. — Antigonus  could  calmly  bid  his  foldiers 
remove  farther  from  his  Tent  to  rail  at  him,  led  the  King  fhould 
hear  them.— And  another  declared,  that  calumnies  fhould  never 
excite  his  wrath,  becaufe  he  would  fo  live,  that  no  one  fhould 

give  credit  to  what  his  enemies  faid  of  him. And  many 

indances  are  to  be  found  in  the  ages  dri6Hy  Pagan,  of  great  for- 
bearance and  forgivenefs  among  all  ranks  of  men:  Feeling  the 
injury,  but  fubduing  the  refentment;  and  fometimes  reward- 
ing indead  of  punifhing  the  offender:  But  fcarce  an  indance 
that  I know  of,  any  where  occurs  among  them,  of  revenging 
affronts  by  Challenges,  or  defending  chara&er  by  fhedding 
blood. 
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What  fhall  we  fay  then?  That  our  Saviour  literally  came  not 

to  fend  Peace  on  earth,  but  a Sword? No but  that  men 

may  be  bom  of  Chriftian  Parents,  in  a Chriftian  Country,  and 
even  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  yet  be  exceeded  by 
Pagans,  in  one  of  the  principal  and  pure  ft  of  the  Chriftian 
Virtues, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REFLECTIONS 

ON  SEVERAL  PASSAGES  IN 

CLASSICAL  and  HISTORICAL  WRITERS, 

CONNECTED  WITH  AND  DERIVED  FROM 

The  STRUCTURE  of  the  BODY. 

toobther  with  a few 
OBSERVATIONS  in  the  PHYSIOLOGY. 


B 


It  was  always  my  wifh,  fince  I was  appointed  to  read 
Anatomical  Le6tures,  to  blend,  as  far  as  the  Subjeft 
would  admit,  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable ; which, 
however  acceptable  in  every  place,  is  remarkably  fo  in 
this.  While  I labored  therefore  to  improve  thofe,  who 
made  Anatomy  their  Profeflion,  I ftrove  not  to  difguft 
thofe,  who  feemed  to  take  it  up  meerly  as  an  Amufement. 
This  fuggefled  to  me  the  plan  of  calling  in  claffical  and 
literary  paffages  to  my  afliflance.  How  fuccefsfully  is  not 
for  me  to  determine.  The  plan  however  being  large  and 
extenfive,  could  not  be  compleated  all  at  once,  and 
therefore  I determined,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  give  to 
the  public  what  I had  ready  and  finifhedat  the  time;  and 
to  which*  if  my  Health  permits,  I fhall  probably  keep 
continually  adding. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REFLECTIONS,  &c. 


animal  spirits. 

MO  NS.  SCUDERI,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  Cid  of 
Corneille , is  very  angry  with  him  for  having  ufed  the  ' 
word  Efprit  in  the  plural  number.  It  is  in  the  following 
p adage. 

et  Elle  rendra  le  calme  a vos  Efprits  Jlotans ” 

If  the  Author  meant  to  allude  to  the  agitation  of  what  are  called 
the  Animal  Spirits , he  could  not  have  exprefled  himfelf  more 
happily.  Rut  Mr,  Scuderi’s  difficulty  arifes  not  from  hence:  He 
cannot  comprehend,  it  feems,  how  all  the  Senfes  can  partake  in 
a pleafure,  occa honed  only  by  fomething  we  hear — for  the  Poet 
had  faid 

“ Deux  mots  dont  tons  vos  Sens  doivent  etre  charmes ” 

now,  fays  he,  '*  La  Vue,  l’Odorat,  le  Gout,  ny  l’Attouchement 
n’y  peuvent  avoir  aucun  part.”  Striftly  and  literally  this  is  true, 
but  furely  is  very  allowable,  and  even  beautiful  in  poetic  and 
metaphorical  defcription.  We  have  a phrafe  in  our  own  lan- 
guage which  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  Poet’s  Idea,  and 
which  we  exprefs  by,  “ being  glad  all  over,” 

HEAD— CRANIUM,  &c. 

It  is  to  do  honor  to  this  part  I fuppofe,  that  Hippocrates  makes 
it  the  firft  that  is  formed  in  the  womb;  that  from  hence,  as  from 
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the  root,  the  human  tree  may  fpring:  For  fuch  is  his  whimfical 
allufion:  And  all  Etymologifts  on  the  fame  principle,  are  fond 
of  deriving  the  word  Caput , from  incipit  — —Too  minute  an 
invefligation  of  the  myfterious  parts  of  our  Stru£lure,  feems 
better  calculated  to  encreafe  Vanity,  than  to  promote.  Know- 


ledge. 

This  part  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cvpowov,  derived  from- 
the  favorite  hackney’d  fimilitude  between  the  Micro  and  Macro- 
cofmos.  Though  mod  nations  feem  agreed,  about  the  dignity 
and  fupremacy  of  the  Head,  above  the  reft  of  the  Body,  the 
practice  of  the  Chinefe  is  fometimes  contradidfory  to  it,  efpecially 
in  the  mode  of  punifhing  crimes  with  death.  Moft  European 
Nations  confider  beheading  as  a more  honorable  Exit,  and  grant 
it  in  coniideration  of  the  rank  of  the  Sufferer;  whereas  according 
to  du  Halde,  the  Chinefe  look  on- this  punifhment  as  moft  igno- 
minious, becaufe  the  Head,  which  they  confider  as  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Man’s  Body,  is  thus  unnaturally  leparated  from  it; 
and  that  fuch  unhappy  perfons  do  not  preferve  their  Bodies 
entire,  as  they  received  them  from  their,  parents  at  their  birth* 
They  feem  to  have  a fuperftitiou-s  regard,  for  dying  in  what  is 
called  a whole  fkin. 

The  Sea  of  Life  in  which  we  ride,  fays  an  Author,  is 
firft  Egean , and  then  Axine  ( Enxine ) full  of  rocks  while- 
we  are  failing,  and  inhofpitality  when  we  are  landed.  It  was 
called  by  the  Ancients  (from'  * privativa,  and  hofpes) 
from  the  barbarity  of  thofe  who  inhabited  its  (ho re,  who  facri- 
ficed  all  ftrangers  that  fell  into  their  hands,  feeding  on  their 
flefh,  and  making  drinking  cups  of  their  fkulls. 

To  the  real  catalogue  of  Difeafes,  which  is  fufficiently  large. 
Avarice  and  Cunning  have  added  artificial  ones.  Hildanus 
fpeaks  of  a Man  and  his  Wife,  who,  by  introducing  Air  under 
the  hairy  fcalp  of  their  Child,  blew  it  up  to  an  enormous  fize, 
fo  as  to  referable  a real  Difeafe.  It  procured  them  at  firft  what 
they  wanted,  a maintenance;  but  at  laft,  what  they  better  de- 
ferved,  fevere  punifhment. 


EYES. 
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EYES. 

There  are  fome  entertaining  remarks  derived  from  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  Eyes. 

CYCLOPS— COCLES. 

Neither  the  Greeks,  Pliny,  or  Aulus  Gellius  have  remarked, 
that  Virgil  does  not  place  the  Eye  of  the  Cyclops,  as  other 
Authors  do,  in  the  middle  of  the  Forehead.  Borrichius  faw  it 
in  two  Monfters;  in  the  middle  indeed  of  the  Os  Frontis,.  but. 
at  the  root  of  the  Nofe thus  Virgil 

» — — telo  Lumen  terebramus  acuto 

Ingens  quod  torva  folum  sub< Fronte  latebat. 

When  there  is  a great  flatnefs  of  the  Nofe,  fo  that  the  fpace 
between  the  Eyebrows  is  fcarcely  vifible,  two  Eyes  at  a diftance 
may  appear  but  like  one.  The  word  Codes  is  faid  to  fignify 
Monoculus;  if  fo,  it  muff  be  given  to  perfons  born  with  this  in- 
firmity, as  it  does  not  feem  natural  to  fuperadd  a title  which 
fhould  fpread  the  defe£l,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  misfortune 
would  not  otherways  have  reached.  Hence  the  firname  of 
Hor aims  Codes  is  faid  to  be  derived. — If  there  fhould  be  a whole 
people  whole  Eyes  are  thus  crowded  together,  may  not  the  cre- 
dulous failbr,  carelefsly  failing,  without  fetting  his  foot  on  fhore, 
bring  home  furpriftng.  tales  of  nations  that  have  but  one  Eye?' 
If  we  value  our  Charafter  for  veracity,  1 fhould  recommend,  to 
be  extremely  careful  how  we  admit  of  violent  deviations  from, 
the  cuftomary  ftrufture  of  the  Human  Body;  as  nature  does 
nothing  wantonly,  foolifhly,  or  in  fportive  mood,. 

FASCINATION. 

The  doblrine  of  Fafcination  among  the  Ancients  was  truly 
ridiculous;  but  Superfhition  lays  hold  of  every  thing  for  a fup- 
port.  Much  power  of  this  kind  was  naturally  attributed  to  the 
Eyes.  Pliny  fays,  the  Triballi  and  Illyrians  had  ufually  two 
Pupils,  which  were  thought  extremely  conducive  to  Fafcination : 

and 
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and  obferves  from  Cicero,  that  in  all  places  where  Women 
had  double  Eyeballs,  they  could  eafily  hurt  any  one  on  whom 
they  fixed  their  Eyes. 

PUPILLA-koph. 

However  cold  and  infipid  the  remarks  are,  on  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  Kopn,  as  quoted,  and  juftly  condemned  by 
Longinus , and  which  took  their  origin  from  too  eager  a purfuit 
of  a new  turn  of  thought;  yet  the  good  BifhopHall  has  derived 
from  it  a ufeful  Leflon,  and  allowing  for  the  Style  then  in 

vogue,  not  overft  rained. es  Eyes  full  of  Adultery.”  The  Greek 

word,  k op%  fays  he,  fignifies  both  the  Apple  of  the  Eye,  and  a 
Virgin.  Sure  I am,  many  an  Eye  proves  a Bawd  to  the  Soul, 
and  I may  fafely  fay,  Virginity  is  ftrft  loft  in  the  Eye. 

ACIES  OCULORUM. 

Some  words  are  ufed  by  claflical  writers  in  a different  Senfe 
from  what  they  are  by  Anatomifts,  which  is  neceffary  to  be 
attended  to.  Acies  Oculorum  fignifies  the  a£t  of  feeing  in  general, 
or  rather  diftin&ly  and  perfe£Uy,  and  thus  might  be  tranflated 
fharp-fightednefs:  But  it  has  been  applied  to  particular  parts  of 
the  Eye.  Thus  Cicero,  Acies  ipfa  qua  cernimus,  Pupilla 
“ vocaturE  And  La6lantius,  f<  Acies,  id  eft,  membrana  ilia  pellu- 
" cens,  quam  ficcari  et  obarefcere  non  oportet : Et  nifi  humor e aftfiduo 
**  terfa,  puraL^iteat,  obfolefcitp * thus  defcribing  the  Lucid  Cornea. 
This  is  ufually  meant  by  the  Apple  of  the  Eye. 

GLAUCOMA. 

Is  ufed  by  fome  Authors,  for  deceiving,  whether  the  mental 
or  bodily  Eye.  Thus  Plautus. 

Ei  nos  facetis fabricis,  et  doElis  dolis 
Glaucomam  ob  oculos  objiciemus : cumq ; it  a, 

Faciemus , ut  quod  viderit,  non  viderit . 

Miles  Glorios.  1—2—— 70. 
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This  word  being  fo  technical,  and  the  difeafe  not  having  an 
abfolutely  decided  meaning  among  Anatomifts,  as  to  its  real 
feat,  would  feem  to  be  rather  unintelligible  on  the  Stage.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  Plautus , of  all  the  comic  writers  in 
Latin,  abounds  molt  with  anatomical  allulions,  and  in  general 
with  accurate  ones.  Hiftorians  alfo  have  adopted  the  Meta- 
phor, et  Ne  quis  inhonefta,  Cupiditates,  Religionis  Glaucomate 
tc  obtegat.” 

SUPERCILIA. 

If  we  could  fee  how  ftrongly  Hauteur,  Ill-nature  and  Self- 
importance  may  be  marked  on  the  Countenance,  by  a particular 
make  and  motion  of  the  Supercilia,  we  need  only  to  turn  to 
thofe  beautiful  paffages  in  Tully,  where  gratifying  his  refent- 
ment  again!!  his  Antagonift  Pifo,  he  thus  fummons  all  the  powers 
of  his  Eloquence.  “ Refpondes  altero  ad  frontem  fublato, 
“ altero  ad  mentum  depreffo  fuperciliof'  and  again,  **  cujus 
**  fupercilio  tanquam  Atlante  Ccelum  niti  videbatur.”  And  once 
more,  “ Lateant  Libidines  ejus  tenebricofas,  quas  fronte  et 

Supercilio,  nonpudore  et  Temperantia,  correxit.’' 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Beauty  is  not  determined  fo  much 
by  natural  Symmetry,  as  by  cuftom  and  falhion.  It  is  not  here 
meant  to  allude  to  the  disfigurement  of  favage  nations.  Inftances 
may  be  found  among  the  politer  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  have  the  Eyebrows  meet,  is  reckoned  by  us  a blemilh,  and 
generally  the  fuperfluous  hairs  are  extirpated:  Whereas  Petro - 
nius  and  Ovid  fpeak  of  it  as  a Beauty  of  the  Sex  in  their  time, 
and  if  not  natural,  Ihould  be  procured  by  Art. 

Arte,  fupercilii  conjinia  nuda  repletis , 

CILIA* 

White  Eyelafhes  are  faid  not  to  bear  the  light  well,  and  Cafpar 
Hoffman  mentions  a perfon,  who,  by  painting  his  Eyelafhes  black, 

faw 
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Taw  confiderably  better.  I know  not  how  true  the  remark  is, 
that  people  with  white  Eyelafhes  do  not  fee  fo  well  if  their  heads 
are  ffiaved. 

TEARS. 

It  is  allowed  by  Anatomills  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Tears 
heal. through  the  lacrymal  du6ts  into  the  mouth  and  firft  paffiages, 
and  are  taken  again  into  the  Road  of  Circulation;  but  not  in 
quantities  fufficient  to  anfwer  Juvenal’s  difficulty,  whence  the 
fons  perennis  of  Heraclitus’  Tears,  or  the  bolder  fi£Uon  of  a per- 
petually weeping  Niobe. 

EAR-LOBE. 

Pliny  fays,  et  Eft  in  AurSrima  Memorise  Locus,  quam  tangentes 
" attehantur,”  and  it  Teems  they  added,  “ Memento.”  Muretus 
fpeaks  of  a Medal,  where  one  man  is  reprefented  touching  the 
Lobe  of  another  mans  Ear,  with  this  Infcription,  m vnpovwe.  Servius 
fays  the  Ear  was  .confecrated  to  Memory,  as  the  Forehead  to 
Genius,  and  the  Fingers  to  Minerva,  The  cuftom  of  retaining  a 
witnefs,  which  was  called  Antejlari , was  by  taking  hold  of  the 
Party’s  Ear,  which  cultom  however  was  difpenfed  with  towards 
women,  or  where  the  party  to  be  tried  was  of  infamous  character* 
This  we  learn  from  the  Perfa  of  Plautus . 

Dordalus.  Nonne  anlejlaris? 

Saturio,  Tuane  ego  caufa  carnufex 

Quoiquam  mortali  libero  Aures  atteram  ? 

Horace  brings  an  inftance  in  himfelf  of  this  kind  of  Subpcenaf 
when  his  troublefome  companion  feizes  on  him, 

— — Licit  Antejlari . Ego  vero 

Oppono  Auriculam, 
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MOTION  of  the  EARS. 

Notwithstanding  the  mufcles  fent  to  the  external  Ear  in  the 
human  fubjeft,  which,  according  to  Santorini,  are  far  from  incon- 
fiderable  either  as  to  number  or  fize,  yet  we  read  of  very  few 
who  have  had  the  power  of  moving  their  Ears.  The  Abbe 
Marolles  fays  in  his  Memoires,  that  the  Regent  Craffus  could 
move  his  Ears  with  great  Eafe.  And  St.  Auftin  knew  a man  in 
his  time,  who,  without  ufing  his  Hands,  could  ere6l  his  Hair, 
and  move  his  Ears.  Euftachius  fpeaks  of  a man  who  had  this 
Talent.  And  Cafpar  Hoffman,  in  his  Commentaries,  on  Galen 
de  Ufu  Partium,  mentions  a limilar  inftance.  This  power  is 
faid  to  be  deftroyed  by  binding  down  the  Ears  in  Infancy;  but 
the  Indians,  who,  I believe,  bind  the  Ears  of  their  Children  for- 
wards, have  not  any  motions  in  them,  as  far  as  I have  read  or 
heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  feems  to  be  looked  upon  as  difrepu- 
table,  to  have  this  talent;  whether  becaufe  the  Ears  of  Affes  are 
almoft  always  in  motion,  I know  not.  Thus  Epicharmus  in 
Athenczus , ridicules  Hercules  on  this  account,  when  he  defcribes 
him  cramming  himfelf: 

<$£  Txt;  pivioz r,  mvti 

Cruqius  on  the  15th  Epode  of  Horace  fays,  the  name  Flaccus 
was  derived  from  fome  perfon,  who  had  flaccid  or  moveable 
Ears,  fo  that  the  name  muft  at  leaft  have  been  impofed  without 
any  fuch  reafon,  or  elfe  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  this 
power,  muft  have  been  pretty  confiderable. 

But  Martial  is  moft  fevere  on  this  head,  of  any  Author,  in  hiV 
pi£lure  of  a fool: 

Huncvero  acuto  capite , et  auribus  long  is 
Ouce fie  moventur  ut folet  Asellorum 
Quis  Morion  is  Jilium  neget  Myrrhs  ? 

Procopius 
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Procopius,  to  render  Juftinian  ridiculous,  whom  he  di (liked, 
compares  him  to  an  Afs,  not  only  for  Heavinefs  and  Stupidity, 
but  becaufe  he  ufed  to  move  his  Ears  to  and  fro;  on  which 
account  in  the  open  theatre  he  was  called  iWape  or  Afmego  by  the 
Prafmi  or  Green  Fadion,  to  which  he  was  an  Enemy. 

How  moveable  foever  JuJlinian’s  Ears  might  be,  he  was 
by  no  means  fo  ftupid  as  his  calumniators  would  make  him 
— -nay,  fome  even  doubt,  whether  for  JuJlinian  we  fhould  not 
read  JuJlin .* 

AUDITORY  NERVE. 

Some  Hiftorian  writes  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  that  he  was  found 
to  have  three  Auditory  Nerves  on  each  fide.  Now  without 
draining  the  meaning  beyond  what  the  Author  ever  meant,  to 
fignify  metaphorically,  that  a Minifter  fhould  have  the  power  of 
hearing  quicker  than  other  men,  for  on  the  fame  principle  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  have  double  Eyeballs  to  fee 
the  quicker ; we  are  allured  that  the  Portio  mollis  of  the  Audi- 
tory Nerve , may  be  divided  into  three  branches  by  an  accurate 
Dilfedor. 

NOSE. 

In  Greek  Pif  and  p whence  pioxu  decipio,  taken  from  Dogs  at 
fault. 

A common  phrafe  among  the  Ancients,  was  **  Homo  emunfiae 
•*  Naris.”  They  imagined  all  the  Mucus  of  the  Nodrils  to 
be  feparated  by  this  part  from  the  Brain,  which  thus  puri- 
fied that  Organ,  and  rendered  it  more  free  from  Ob* 
dru&ions  which  impeded,  as  they  thought,  cunning  and 
forefight.  Hence  a cunning  and  clever  Man,  was  faid  to  be 
emuntlce  Naris . 

We 


* See  Jortirfs  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftkal  hiftorj*.  4 vol.  p.  347—3 5 5. 
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We  read  of  wonderful  refrediments  produced  by  Scents. 
Democritus  is  faid  to  have  prolonged  his  life  many  days,  by 
fmelling  of  Bread  dipped  in  Wine.  And  Aridotle  fpeaks  of  a 
perfon,  living  above  forty  days  folely  by  the  fmell  of  Honey. 
Very  fudden  refrelhment,  we  know,  is  conveyed  by  the  Nerves 
of  the  Nofe,  in  Fainting,  &c.  but  fuch  a prolongation  of  Life 
by  fuch  means  only,  is  not  to  be  credited. 

MUSCLES  of  the  NOSE. 

Much  of  the  power  of  moving  the  Nofe  and  Nollrils,  by  its 
Mufcles,  is  impaired,  as  in  the  Ears,  but  yet  many  can  dilate  and 
contrad  their  Nollrils  at  pleafure,  and  alter  the  whole,  fo  as  to 
exprefs  faltidioufnefs,  and  lometimes  longing  after  culinary 
indulgences.  This  we  find  alluded  to  in  Horace,  and  other 
writers:. 

- fateor  me  dixerit  ille 

Duci  ventre  levem , Nafum  nidore  superior. 

And  • Nafo  fufpendis  adunco . 

MOUTH. 

The  Palate  or  Roof  of  the  Mouth  is  mod  elegantly  diled  by 
Lucretius,  the  Temple  of  the  Tongues  whofe  roof  however  I 
fear  does  not  always  refled  the  Sounds  of  Piety  or  Praife. 

fuaviter  omnia  trad  ant 

Humida  Lingual  circum  fudantia  Temp  la, 

TEETH. 

Tertullian,  for  what  reafon  I know  not,  calls  the  Teeth  the 
Seeds  of  Immortality. 

The  two  farthed  Teeth  in  each  Jaw  have  particular  names,  as 
Dentes  Sapientice , as  they  are  ufually  cut  very  late  after  the  red, 
at  an  age  when  we  fhould  have  fome  difcretion.  Thefe  are  alfo 
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called  Genuini , and  belong  to  the  five  Grinders.  As  thefe  are 
very  large  and  ftrong,  and  placed  to  great  advantage  with  refped 
to  the  Centre  of  Motion,  they  are  ufed  very  properly,  whether 
defignedly  or  not,  by  claffical  Authors,  for  fatyrical  purpofes. 
Thus  Juvenal,  in  describing  the  hard  mouldy  crufts,  which  the 
proud  Patron  lets  before  his  needy  dependants,  has  thefe  ftrong 
expreflions: 

Ecce  alius  quanto  porrexit  murmur e panem , 

Vix  /radium,  folidcejam  mucida frufta  farincet 
Quae  Genuinum  agitant , vix  admittentia  Marjum. 

And  Perfius,  to  fhowthe  force  with  which  the  Satyrs  of  Lucilius 
could  bite,  carries  the  metaphor  farther  ftill: 

— fecuit  Lucilius  urbem 

Te  Lupe , Te  Muti , et  GEmsimsu.  fregit  in  illis. 

The  Hiftories  of  double  and  triple  rows  of  Teeth,  may,  I 
believe,  be  fairly  treated  as  fabulous.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  mouths  of  Children,  whofe  parents  negleft  the  drawing 
the  firft  fet  when  loofe,  to  make  room  for  the  fecond,  to  have 
them  continue  behind,  and  thus  I have  feen  a double  row  for 
three  or  four  in  fucceflion.  As  little  credible  is  it,  that  fome 
perfons  have  been  born  with  one  continued  bone,  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  Teeth,  flightly  marked  with  lines  where  the  divilion  into 
feparate  teeth  ufually  takes  place.  And  it  is  not  a little  remark- 
able, that  folid,  or  triple  rows  of  Teeth,  are  the  privileges  only 
of  great  perfonages.  As  of  Pyrrhus,  Lewis  the  13th  of  France, 
and  others. 

To  be  born  with  teeth,  though  preternatural,  is  not  without 
example.  Hildanus,  an  Author  of  good  eredit,  tells  us,  he  drew 
a tooth  from  a child  fix  days  old,  which  ftood  as  far  out  of  the 
Gum,  as  in  a child  of  two  years  old.  It  was  one  of  the  Incifores 
of  the  lower  Jaw.  Albinus  has  given  us,  in  his  Annotationes 
Academics,  a print  of  the  places  through  which  he  had  feen 

teeth 
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teeth  inconveniently  make  their  way:  As  through  the  cheek 
under  the  Eye,  and  almofl  in  the  middle  of  the  Palate. 

Pliny  fays,  the  Family  of  the  Dentati  among  the  Romans,  took 
its  appellation  from  fome  of  its  Anceftors  being  born  with  Teeth. 
And  fome  modern  Travellers  of  high  chara6ter  and  unimpeached 
veracity,  relate  fuch  treatment  of  the  teeth  by  fome  nations, 
as  entirely  overturns  all  theories  both  of  their  ftru&ure  and 
ufe. 

Thus  Scaliger,  Exerc.  271,  fays,  the  Youth  in  the  Ifland  of 
Tandaia,  faw  their  teeth  down  to  the  roots,  to  make  them  thicker 
and  firmer,  as  Gardiners  make  Pollards  of  Trees.  This  certainly 
contributes  not  to  encreafe  the  rugged  furface  of  the  Molares 
upon  which  much  of  their  ufe  depends,  and  entirely  deftroys 
the  fharp  cutting  edges  of  the  Incifores. 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend . 

We  read  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Dog’s  Ifland  in  North  America,  have  the  furface  of  their  Inci- 
fores broad,  and  fimilar  to  the  Molares  of  other  Nations.  And 
X have  fome  where  read  of  a people  who  deftroyed  the  enamel  of 
their  Teeth  in  order  to  flrengthen  their  Subftance.* 

OESOPHAGUS.  GULA.  oisnN  #Aros. 

By  this  is  meant  the  paffage  from  the  mouth  through  which  the 
food  is  conveyed  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  a great  error  to  make 
this  part  the  feat  of  exquifite  tafte;  fo  that  Phiioxenus  would  have 
been  miferably  difappointed,  though  his  wifh  had  been  grati- 
fied of  having  his  Gullet  as  long  as  that  of  a Crane.  We  owe 
this  Error,  as  we  do  many  others,  to  the  injudicious  labors  of 
the  Etymologifts,  who  are  more  apt  to  aflert  than  to  prove  a 
point,  Aa.vya.vidf  fay  the  Etymologifts,  fignifies  Guttur  or  Gula, 
Trctpa  to  a xvav  quafi  a.'iioXa.viiv.  Quia  e Cibo  Potug\  kcec  pars  proe  c ceteris 

fentiat . 

* For  farther  ftrange  treatment  of  the  Teeth,  fee  Marfden’s  HiflOry  of  Sumatra. 
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fentiat. — There  is  indeed  another  fenfe,  in  which  may 

fairly  be  deduced  from  as  it  means  alfo,  damnum  capere . 

And  who  will  difpute  the  power  of  the  Oefophagus  to  procure 
this,  in  the  fulleft  fenfe,  in  the  intemperate  at  leaft,  and  Epicu - 
rean  Feeder? 

RIBS. 

Thefe  are  twelve  in  number,  the  feven  uppermoft  difiin- 
guifhed,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Sternum,  from  the 
five  Iowermoft.  Particular  attention  is  paid  by  Authors,  and 
efpecially  in  the  Old  Teftament,  toth zjifth  Rib , in  relating  two 
melancholy  catallrophes,  the  Death  of  AJahel  and  Abner , which 
Commentators  explain  thus,  though  the  Event  might  have  been 
the  fame,  between  whatever  Ribs  the  Spear  had  paired;  for 
they  conlider  the  five  Baftard  Ribs,  colle&ively  as  one  fifth 
Rib,  under  which  lay  the  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder  on  the 
right  fide.  Thefe  therefore  were  probably  thru  ft  through  in 
Afahel  by  the  Spear  of  Abner,  who  is  faid  to  have  fmote  him 
under  the  fifth  Rib. 

Joab  afterwards  fmites  Abner  under  the  fifth  Rib^  (but  from 
their  mutual  pofition)  on  the  left  fide,  and  probably  through 
the  fpleen;  but  by  a dire&ion  of  the  Inftrument,  perhaps  through 
the  Heart  alfo. 

According  to  the  Syriac  verfion,  the  fide  of  our  Saviour 
pierced  by  the  Centurion’s  Spear,  means  under  the  fifth  Rib. 

It  probably  pierced  at  the  fame  time  the  Pericardium  and 
Heart,  from  the  pendant  fituation  of  our  Saviour's  Body.  This 
too  is  the  Spot,  where  Authors  fix  the  Dagger  in  the  Cataftrophe 
of  Dido  and  Lucretia . 

PRAlCORDIA. 

This  word,  as  far  as  ufed  in  a metaphorical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
parts  about  the  Heart,  to  denote  fortitude,  courage,  &c. 

. — — redit  in  Prcecordia  Virtus» 
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In  a medical  Senfe  it  has  unfortunately  too  many  meanings, 
which  is  ufually  the  parent  of  obfcurity. 

HEART, 

This  being  a part  fo  effential  to  Life  and  A6lion,  and  fo  long 
privileged  in  Metaphor,  to  fignify  almod  every  padion,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  in  one  manner  or  other,  it  is  made  the  fub- 
je£l  of  Allufion,  by  Writers  of  every  fort,  particulary  the  Divine, 
the  Moralid,  and  the  Poet.  But  as  far  as  a Uriel  attention  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Subje£t  goes,  I think  Anatomical  Allufions  the 
lead  calculated  of  any,  to  illuftrate  a do&rine,  or  enforce  a 
religious  Precept,  which  is  however  a favorite  ufe  made  of  them 
by  Old  Divines.  One  can  hardly  refrain  fmiling  at  the  honed, 
but  fimple  intention  of  thofe,  who  account  for  earthly  enjoy- 
ments not  contenting  the  Heart  of  Man,  becaufe  the  world 
being  round,  and  the  Heart  triangular,  the  latter  can  never  be 
compleatly  filled  by  the  former. 

Another  obferves,  Man’s  Heart  is  broad  above,  narrow  be- 
neath, open  at  the  top,  clofe  below,  to  fignify  that  we  fhould 
enlarge  and  fpread  our  Affe&ions  towards  Heaven,  and  draw 
them  to  as  narrow  a point  as  we  can  towards  Earth.  And 
that  our  hold  of  Earth  fhould  be  very  flight,  reprefented  it  feems 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  point;  and  very  drong  of  Heaven,  repre- 
fented by  the  breadth  of  the  Heart’s  bafe. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  providence  has  not  left  us 
to  colleft  our  duty  from  fuch  hieroglyphical  infinuations  as 
thefe.  Thofe  who  have  daily  opportunities  of  viewing  this 
moral  JlruUure , if  I may  fo  call  it,  of  the  Heart,  are  a race  of 
Men,  who  are  very  unlikely,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience, 
of  making  this  ufe  of  it.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  Sacri- 
ficers  among  the  Levites  were  more  difpofed  for  ferious  thoughts 
every  time  they  were  called  upon  to  offer  a vi61im. 

Another  Author  tells  us,  we  mud  not  have  divided  Hearts,  a 
Heart  and  a Heart,  like  the  Hares  in  Bifaltia,  or  the  Partridges 

in 
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in  Paphlagonia.  What  fort  of  Hearts  thefe  are,  the  Author  who 
mentions  them,  belt  can  tell. 

Thefe  allufions  however  are  innocent,  and  draw  after  them 
no  confequences.  Not  fo,  the  fatal  illuftration  of  Servetus,  who 
attempting  to  elucidate  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  compared  it 
to  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  burnt  to  Death  at  Geneva. 

Hiflorians  in  aid  of  Prodigy,  or  to  infinuate  the  magnanimity 
of  a Hero,  treat  us  fometimes  with  a hairy  Heart . What  has 
occurred  of  this  fort  taPhyficians,  feems  to  have  been  the  effeft 
of  violent  Inflammation,  when  in  feparating  the  adhering  Peri- 
cardium, filaments  of  concreted  mucus  are  thus  raifed,  and 
drawn  away,  and  which  put  on  the  appearance  of  Hairs. 

That  the  Heart  fhould  ever  be  wanting,  may  fairly  be  difbe- 
lieved  when  aflerted  of  vi&ims  offered  by  Heathens,  as  the 
Sacrificer  had  often  fome  intereft  in  drfguifing  the  truth  of  Ap- 
pearances; but  it  may  ever  be  doubted,  when  afferted  of  human 
Bodies.  It  is  the  part  of  all  others  probably,  which  is  never 
wanting,  even  in  the  ftru£lure  of  the  fmalleft  Infe£fc. 

If  a part  generally  fo  well  underflood,  and  with  which  the 
Eye  is  tolerably  well  acquainted,  cannot  properly  be  adduced 
as  illuftration  or  argument,  what  fhall  we  think  of  other  parts 
produced  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  are  perfeftly  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  of  which  I fhall  give  fome 
remarkable  inftances  in  their  place  ? 

ABDOMEN. 

This  word  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  fat  of  the  Belly  t 
Mon  tan  i quoque  Venter  adeft,  Abdomine  tardus % 

And  metaphorically  to  Gluttony,  by  Tully  : 

Jlle  Gurges  natus  Abdomini  fuo,  non  laudi — — 

Correfponding  to  this  part,  is  the  Sumenof  the  Sow,  a luxurious 
difh  among  the  Romans,  nempe  “ Suis  Abdomen  cum  Mammis 
La£le  turgentibus.”  Thus  Martial  : 
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EJfe  putes  nondum  Sumen , fic  Ubere  largo 
Ejffluit , et  vivo  Lade  Papilla  fluit . 

Michael  Neander,  in  his  Erotemata  Hebraica , gives  us  an 
admirable  Specimen  of  the  Marvellous,  fo  frequent  among  the 
Talmudilts,  in  the  account  of  two  Rabbis,  Eliazer  and  IsmaLl, 
whofe  Abdomens  were  fo  protuberant,  that  when  they  flood 
face  to  face,  and  their  bodies  touched,  two  large  Oxen  could 
pafs  between  them,  “ neutrum.  contingendoP 

NAVEL. — UMBILICUS. 

There  feems  to  be  abundant  reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  the 
Ancients  looked  upon  the  Navel,  as  capable  of  being  the  feat  of 
great  pleafure  or  great  pain.  Thus  among  the  exquifite  torments 
inflided  during  the  horrors  of  perfecution,  we  find  pouring  cold 
water  on  the  Navel  to  be  one.  There  was  a fet  of  remedies 
called  Exomphalia , becaufe  applied  to  the  Navel,  with  a view, 
no  doubt,  of  their  thus  gaining  a fpeedy  admittance  into  the 
whole  Oeconomy,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  fome  circum- 
flances.  Thus  Riolan  mentions  a large  quantity  of  Water 
evacuated  at  the  Navel;  Hildanus,  of  Blood  at  the  fame  place; 
in  both  which  infiances  the  Umbilical  Vein  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  preternaturally  pervious,  as  the  Urachus  fometimes  is, 
after  Birth.  The  Navel  therefore  having  been  fuppofed  by  the 
Ancients,  to  communicate  Senfations  to  the  whole  Body,  might 
give  rife  to  that  palfage  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  e<  It  fhall  be 
health  to  thy  Navel,  and  marrow  to  thy  Bones.’' 

VISCERA. 

In  anatomical  language  fignifies  certain  Organs  that  fecrete 
various  fluids  in  the  Abdomen ; but  Poets  apply  the  word  dif- 
ferently. Thus  Seneca  in  his  Thyestes,  makes  it  Hand  for 
Flefh  and  Skin: 

Hcec 
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lime  v erubus  hesrent  vifeera 
Et  lentis  data Jtiiiant  Caminis . 

f Sc.  quum  interiora  jam  effent  exempta.  And  another  Author,. 
t6  cum  Dej  anira  J anguine  Centauri  tiniiam  tunic am  induijfet3  in - 
st  hcefiffetq;  vifeeribus though  this  poifon  might  penetrate  to  the 
internal  vifeera.  Isidore  in  his  Origines,  fays,  ts  Vi/cera  nonK 
“ tantum  Intefiina  dicimus , Jed  quicquid  Jub  Corio  ejt , a Visco, 
ejl  inter  Cutem,  et  Carnem”  Ouere,  Whether  the  Author 
means  by  this  the  Rete  mucojum? 

OMENTUM. 

This  was  one  of  the  parts  to  which  the  Soothfayers  paid  great 
attention  in  facrifices,  fo  that  the  word  is  by  fome  derived  from 
Omen • T hus  Se  n e c a in  Oedipus . 

■ non  molli  ombitu 

Omenta  pingues  vifeerum  obtendunt  Jinus, 

Some  deviate  in  their  ufe  of  it,  from  the  anatomical  meaning, 
and  fignify  by  it,  a covering  or  Operimentum ; thus  Macrobius- 
calls  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,.  Omenta  Cerebri , the  Dura  and 
pia  Mater • 

JECUR. 

The  ufe  of  this  word  among  clafhcal  writers  is  pretty  well 
known.  It  Bands  for  the  feat  and  principle  of  Love,  heightened 
almoft  into  Lull.  It  is  alfo  made  the  feat  of  Heat  and  Palfion ; and 
hence  alfo  the  lignificant  phrafe  of  “ alieno jecore Jap  ere  J to  gain 
wifdom  by  other  people’s  follies.  >*It  is  fo  confpicuous  a part  of 
the  Vifeera,  that  it  could  not  be  well  overlooked  in  Sacrifices; 
and  being  fo  large,  has  been  diflinguifhed  into  minuter  portions 
whofe  appearances  were  nicely  attended  to,  though  the  deferip- 
tions  of  them  are  rather  obfeure.  Thus  we  do  not  exa&ly 
under  Band  the  Menfa  or  Trapeza  Hepatis  of  Nicander:- 


Hi rojo?- 
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Vind^of  cocpoJizTov  Kegruf  Xe?oi/,  ojj  rpauvs^t 
E xpvflca  ■ " 

The  Lobe  of  the  Liver  is  generally  ufed  in  the  lingular 
number.  As  a o£o?  fignifies  the  pod  of  peafe  or  beans,  it  has  been 
tranflated  the  covering  of  the  Liver,  the  fame  with  the  cawl  of 
the  Liver,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Te (lament.  But  if  the  Liver 
wrapped  up  in  the  Cawl,  was  a Cuftomary  offering  in  facrifice, 
this  feems  a more  natural  interpretation  of  the  Paffage,  as  the 
Liver  has  no  natural  covering,  but  what  it  has  in  common  with 
the  other  Vifcera,  from  the  Peritonaeum » 

VENA  PORTARUM. 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  Effay  on  Empire,  has  this  palfage,  et  For 
“ their  Merchants,  they  are  Vena  Porta , and  if  they  flourifh  not, 
c<  a Kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins, 
*f  and  nourifh  little.**  A Reader  unacquainted  with  the  hiflory 
of  this  Vein,  can  never  underlland  this  paffage.  The  ingenious 
and  learned  Author  alludes  to  this  Vein  conveying  the  Chyle 
into  the  Liver,  in  order  to  its  there  being  changed  into  Blood, 
which  was  the  received  do£lrine  when  he  wrote;  for  want  of 
being  acquainted  with  which,  the  paffage  muft  be  totally  unintel- 
ligible to  many  readers. 

INTESTINES. — CHORDAL 

Chordae  was  the  ancient  name  given  to  the  In  te  flines.  As  the 
firings  of  the  Lyre  were  made  of  Inteflines,  all  mulical  firings 
got  the  name  of  Chordae.  And  hence  there  is  a difeafe  of  the 
Inteftines  called  Chordapfus \ 

BOWELS. 

This  is  probably  derived  from  an  old  French  word,  which  is 
to  be  feen  in  an  old  French  Manufcript  of  Ovid . 


par 
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par  le  {lane  l' a f fir  of endu 

Que  la  Boele  li  chei —— Q,  from  cheoir » 

ILEUM. 

One  of  the  fmall  InteRines.  It  is  applied  to  the  Guts  in  general* 
or  Gluttony.  This  is  made  the  foundation  of  a very  bad  Joke  in 
Servius,  as  founded  on  falfe  fpelling,  changing  e into  i.  A 
Parafite  for  his  conRant  attendance  on  FeaRs  is  there  thus 
addrefled  : 

Tu  ut  Hector,  ab  Ilio  nunquam  recedis. 

EXTREMITIES. 

ARMI. 

This  word  applied  to  Quadrupeds  means  the  Shoulders,  as  in 
Horace : 

Fcecundi  lefioris  Safiiens  fcdlabitur  Arm  os.” 

' ferentes 

Et  Lefiorum  avulfos , ut  multo  fuavius , Arm  os.” 

And  of  a Horfe:. 

Luduntq;  Juba  fier  Colla , fier  Arm  os. 

But  in  the  following  paflage  we  cannot  well  underRand  the 
Horfe ’s  Shoulders,  or  we  muR  think  meanly  of  the  Author’s 
Judgment  in  fpurring: 

“ Seu  fpumantis  Equi  foderet  calcaribus  Armos*5* 

Here  Commentators  fuppofe  a part  for  the  whole,  and  that  we 
ihould  tranflate  it  in  general,  ,f  fpurring  his  Horfe.” 

Catillus  in  the  nth  /Eneid  thus  kills  Herminius : 

■■  " I at  os 
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latos  huic  Hajla  per  Arm  os 


ABa  t remit  ■■■■■■■"•  — ■ 1 ■—  ■ — - 

Here  the  Spear  had  pafled  perhaps  near  the  top  of  the  Os  Humeri, 
through  the  Scapula,  and  divided  the  Axillary  Artery. 

ANCONEUS.  AMufcle. 

Derived  from  a ymv,  the  Joint  and  Bones  of  the  Fore  Arm. 
Hence  Ancus  is  faid  to  denote  Homo  adunco  Brachio  et  exporrcBu 
dijjicilis . From  this  defeft,  Ancus  Martius  the  4th  King  of  the 
Romans  is  faid  to  have  derived  that  name,  which,  if  true,  (hows 
that  the  cuftom  of  furnaming  perfons  from  peculiarities,  or  even 
deformities  in  their  ftru&ure,  was  very  early  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  and  feems  to  have  been  very  long  continued. 

FINGERS. 

Their  number  fometimes  fix  on  each  hand.  Pliny  mentions 
the  daughters  of  Quintus  Horatius,  a Patrician  family, 
hence  named  Sedigitce , which  was  the  cafe  alfo  with  the  Poet' 
Volcatius . 

EXTREMITIES  LOWER. 

PERONE.-  FIBULA. 

The  lefler  Bone  of  the  Leg,  derived  from,  or  rather  giving 
name  to,  Pero,  a Countryman’s  Leather  Boot.  Anatomifis  com- 
monly call  it  Fibula , but  fome  mufcies  of  the  foot,  from  their 
fituation  on  it,  are  called  Peronei . We  meet  with  the  word  in 

Juvenal  and  Persius: 

■ — — ■ quem  non pudet  alto 

Per  glaciem  Perone  tegi — — Juven. 

Navim fi pof cat fibi  pzronatus-  Arator.  Pe r s i us-. 


TARSUS. 
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TARSUS. 

Is  well  enough  defined  the  firft  part  of  the  Foot*  which  imme* 
diately  fucceeding  the  Leg,  is  anfwerable  to  the  wrift  of  the 
Hand.  The  City  of  Cilicia  fo  called,  is  faid  to  have  derived  its 
name,  from  Pegafus  lofing  a Hoof  or  Shoe  on  this  Spot. 

T&ptroe  cvxli{A£i/i : tqQi  Js  tto\£  Ylvy^croi;  nrms 

Taptrov  a,(pH;  ftupu  Ximu  xvopx,— —— Dion.  Perieg.  714. 

ASTRAGALUS. 

In  AJlragalis  nobilitatem  geris , is  an  ancient  proverb:  To 

underhand  which  it  mu  ft  be  remembered,  that  by  a S ynecdoche, 
the  Aftragalus  or  fecond  bone  of  the  Tarjus  or  Inftep,  is  taken 
for  the  whole  Inftep,  and  on  which  were  placed  the  ornamental 
Clafps  or  Buckles  of  the  Roman  Nobility,  which,  in  imitation  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  traced  their  Origin  beyond  the  Moon,  were 
frequently  fhaped  like  Crefcents,  Thofe  therefore  who  had  no 
other  proof  of  their  nobility  to  produce,  are  properly  enough 
ridiculed  in  the  above  proverb.  But  fo  uncertain  is  fafhion, 
that  the  fupport  of  thefe  fafhionable  ornaments,  not  only  require 
the  Aftragalus,  and  all  the  remaining  fix  bones  of  the  Tarfus, 
but  are  fometimes  obliged  to  be  indebted  even  to  the  fides  of  the 
fhoe  for  fupport. 

CALX,  OSCALCIS. 

The  Line  or  boundary  from  which  the  Racers  ftarted  among 
the  Ancients,  was  drawn  with  Calx,  or  Chalk;  hence  Os  Calcis 
comes  to  fignify  the  Heel  Bone. 

Achilles  is  faid  to  have  been  only  vulnerable  in  the  Heel;  yet 
Homer  wounds  him  in  the  Arm,  (Iliad  161)  and  makes  him 
equally  liable  to  wounds  and  death  with  other  men;  and  without 
which,  as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Beattie  obferves,  the  Iliad  would 
have  been  one  continued  abfurdity. 


FLAT 
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FLAT  FEET. 

Strada,  in  his  Prolufions,  has  the  following  remark,  “ Plauto 
et  nomen  fuit  M.  Accius;  fed  cognomento  a planitie  pedum, 
te  Plotus  eft  appellatus.  Oui  enim  pedibus  funt  planis,  Plotos 
“ vocant  Umbri;  poftea  Plautus  coeptus  eft  diei.  Non  Plautinum 
e‘  nomen  ergo  dedu&um  opinemur  ab  iis  Canibus,  quorum 

Aures,  cum  languidsefunt  ac  flaccidse,  latiufq;  patent,  Plauti 
“ Canes  appellantur,5* 

FIBRES,  ANIMAL. 

The  word  Fibra  occurs  perpetually  in  claffical  Authors,  and 
with  fome  variety  of  fignification,  which  is  eafily  accounted  for 
in  poetry,  where  the  meafure  of  the  word  is  more  confidered, 
than  the  precifion  of  the  meaning:  Befides  which,  it  avoids  the 
inconvenience  of  too  frequent  a famenefs  of  Expreflion. 

We  find  the  word  Fibre  applied  to  the  Heart,  and  its  Affe£lions, 
by  Perjius : 

— neque  enim  iihi  Cornea  Fibra  ejl. 

In  another  place  it  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  Heart  exclufively, 
as  a faithful  repofitory  of  Secrets: 


Quod  latet  arcana  non  enarrabile  Fibra. 

Or  whatever  intelle6lual  part  of  us  poffelfes  that  retentive  power. 
The  word  is  indifcriminately  applied  to  Sacrifices: 


ArceJJis  F i b r a. 


Mercuriumq; 


And  for  every  part  of  the  Vifcera  examined  on  thefe  occafions, 
and  particularly  for  that  important  one,  the  Liver,  with  its 
edges.  Hence  fome  Gloffaries — Fibres  (a  word  much  applied  to 
thisVifcus)  quail  Fimbriae.  Thus  the  Immortality,  if  I may  fo 
fpeak,  of  Tityus  Liver , or  more  properly  of  all  his  Vifcera, 
implied  in  thefe  words: 


TtCC 
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nec  Fibris  requies  datur  ulla  renatis • 

And  here,  I cannot  help  remarking,  that  fome  Poets  difplay 
much  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  ftru&ure  in  their  descrip- 
tions than  others,  and  kill  their  Heroes  more  according  to  Art. 
Homer  is  perhaps  the  molt  corre6t  of  any  on  this  account,  and 
Ovid  the  lead  fo.  Indeed  the  latter  feems  particularly  defirous 
of  rendering  his  descriptions  as  horrid  as  poffible.  The  follow- 
ing of  flaying  Marfyas  is  of  this  kind,  where  he  feems  to  ufe 
Fibrae  in  rather  an  undetermined  Senfe.  There  is  indeed  fome 
incorre&nefs  in  fuppofing  the  bare  removal  of  the  Skin,  would 
bring  to  view  fuch  a horrid  Scene. 

Clamanti , -Cutis  ejl  fummos  direpta  per  Artus , 

Nec  quidquam  nifi  vulnus  eraU  Cruor  undiq;  manat 
HeteCtiq;  patent  Nervi:  trepidceq;  fine  ulla 
Pelle  micant  Vence:  falientia  vifcera pofist 
Et pellucentes  numerare  in  peCl  ore  Fib r as. 

This  description  is  certainly  lively  and  animated,  and  perhaps 
within  bounds : But  in  the  Combat  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithce,  the  horror  of  the  Scene  is  heightened  till  it  becomes 
ridiculous.  The  Poet  makes  the  Bowels  of  one  of  the  Combatants 
to  tumble  out,  to  trail  along  the  ground,  notwithflanding  they 
are  confined  by  the  Mefentery : to  wind  themfelves  round  his 
legs,  fo  as  to  encumber  him  in  walking,  till  at  laft  he  treads 
them  to  pieces,  and  then,  (as  indeed  it  is  high  time  he  fhould) 

— INANI  CONCIDIT  ALVO, 

The  whole  p adage  runs  thus: 

— — — Mediamferit  enfe  J'ub  Alvum 
Profiluit,  terraq ; ferox  fua  vifcera  traxit 
TraCtaq;  calcavit,  calcataq ; rupit9  et  illis 
Crura  quo que  imp ediit—LT  inani  concidit  alvo, 

CUTIS, 
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CUTIS,  CUTICULA,  PELLIS,  SKIN. 

A metaphorical  ufe  of  thefe  words,  is  frequent  among  the 
Poets,  though  we  may  quote  them  in  their  mod  literal  fenfe — - 
to  fuch  a heighth  is  the  delicacy  and  pride  of  the  fafhionable 
world  arrived: 

" ■■  — ire  domum  atq ; 

Pelticulam  curare  jubes— — ■ — — 

In  cute  curanda  plus  cequo  operata  Juventus, 

A writer  in  Mill’s  Journal  has  the  following  llrange  and  incor- 
rect allulion  to  the  human  Ikin,  and  Cuticula,  “ I am  not 
<f  difpleafed  with  Boccalini  for  flaying  Seneca , and  taking  his 
**  moral  Ikin  off,  and  difcovering  another  Subcuticle,  covering 
t(  the  flefh  of  a Knave.  For  my  part,  I afcribe  all  the  blunders 
et  of  Life,  to  the  ignorance  of  people  who  cannot  feparate  thefe 
ec  two  Ikins  from  each  other.” — And  for  my  part,  I think  it 
will  always  be  a fruitful  fource  of  blunders,  when  the  writer 
goes  out  of  his  way  for  {trained  allulions,  which  fcarce  any  of 
his  Readers  can  underhand.  This  inhance  may  be  added  to 
home  fimilar  ones  quoted  before.  Many  fuperhitious  notions 
are  entertained  about  the  virtues  of  the  human  Skin.  Thus  the 
Turks  think  Bucklers  lined  with  human  Skin,  a particular  fecu- 
rity  againh  the  imprehion  of  an  Arrow,  or  the  broke  of  a Sabre. 
There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Bucklers,  we  read,  lined  with  human 
.Skin,  and  tanned  like  leather,  at  Bologna. 

HAIR. 

So  many,  and  fuch  fuperhitious  cuhoms  have  belonged,  and 
hill  belong  to  this  part  of  us,  that  one  can  hardly  pafs  them  over 
entirely,  though  they  do  not  belong  fo  intimately  to  our  fubje£t, 
as  fome  of  the  foregoing. 

The  Romans  in  times  of  great  danger,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
in  a horm  at  Sea,  fhaved  their  heads.  Some  think  this  is  the 
meaning  of  St.  Pauls  words,  “ There  fhall  not  a hair  fall  Irpm 
“ the  head  of  any  of  you.”  That  is,  the  tempeh  at  Sea  fhall 
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not  be  fo  great  and  dangerous,  that  you  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fhave  your  heads.  But  St.  Paul  could  not  affert  this,  as  the  fhip- 
wreck  had  aftually  taken  place.  Perhaps  he  only  meant  by  his 
authority,  to  forbid  their  pra&ifing  that  Heathenifh  cuftom  of 
(having  their  heads,  in  his  prefence. 

But  the  greateft  inftance  of  Superftition,  is  the  violent 
difputes  that  have  arifen  about  the  different  modes  of  wearing 
the  hair,  and  involving  Heaven  and  Damnation  in  the  conteft. 
A Dutch  Commentator,  Poimenander,  in  the  outrageoufnefs 
of  his  zeal,  will  not  fuffer  a man’s  hair  to  reach  lower 
than  his  Ears:  It  muft  barely  cover  his  Skull;  and  afferts, 

that  to  wear  the  hair  below  the  Ears,  is  a fin  deferving  eternal 
death. 

How  much  more  rational  the  advice  given  by  a moderate 
Divine  ! **  We  are  concerned,”  fays  he,  “ to  avoid  extremes  on 
**  either  fide.  As  a man  mu  ft  not  go  as  a Nazarite,  a Greek 
“ Philofopher,  or  a Nebuchadnezzar  at  Grafs,  with  his  hair 
ft  hanging  down  about  him;  fo  neither  muft  he  appear  like  a 
“ fhorn  animal,  with  a bare  fkull,  or  like  an  affrighted  Jew  in 
“ his  days  of  mourning;  like  a cropped  Cynic,  or  likeafhaven 
4‘  Monk;  he  muft  obferve  a decent  medium.”* 

But  enough  of  this,  which  I confefs  is  not  intimately  con- 
ceded with  our  fubjedl. 

FAT 


• I know  not  whether  an  apology  will  not  be  expe&ed  from  me,  by  fome  perfons,  for  inferting 
Quotations,  without  always  referring  to  my  Author,  The  reafon  is,  that  fome  were  taken  down 
immediately  as  they  occurred,  and  often  from  books  that  were  not  my  own.  Others  were 
defigned  to  have  been  referred  to  their  proper  Authors,  but  by  omitting  to  do  it  diredtly,  I could 
not  after  a time  recollect  where  to  feek  them.  However,  thus  much  I undertake  to  affirm,  that 

they  all  really  exiA  foaiewhere,  none  are  delignedly  omitted  to  perplex,  or  invented  to  amufe  the 
Reader. 
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FAT— ADEPS. 

Its  foft  and  fmooth  quality,  has  been  transferred  metaphori- 
cally to  Language  by  Tully.  “ Afciverunt  aptum  fuis  auribus 
“ opimum  quoddam,  et  tanquam  adipatae  di£lionis  genus.s>  Some 
read,  adipale. 

It  is  applied  to  delicate  difhes  by  Juvenal: 

Livida  materna fervent  Adipata  Veneno . 

I know  not  whether  it  be  material  to  obferve,  that  fome  doubt, 
whether  the  above  paffage  be  really  Tully' s or  not. 

VENA  CAVA, 

It  is  afferted  by  many,  that  Homer  is  remarkably  accurate  in 
his  defcription  of  the  fituation  of  wounded  parts,  and  hence  an 
argument  is  derived  to  prove  the  good  Hate  of  Anatomy  in  his 
days.  It  would  be  curious  enough  to  examine  all  his  wounded 
and  fiaio,  with  this  view.  Obfervations  on  fome  of  them  are 
fcattered  up  and  down  in  different  Authors.  I find,  however, 
at  prefent,  only  one  memorandum  of  my  own,  on  this  fubjefr, 
which  belongs  to  the  Vena  Cava , which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
defcribe  in  thefe  lines; 

» Kvo  Si  Tcxvav  mipirev 

H T avoi  vu\x  0hs<t«  Suzpartpi?  <y.\>yiv  wotvet, 

MESERAIC  VEINS. 

We  meet  with  the  old  notion  of  the  Meferaics  taking  up  the 
Chyle,  and  conveying  it  to  the  Liver , for  the  purpofe  of  Sangui- 
fication, in  the  Comedy  of  Albumazar,  by  Ben  johnfon. 

• The  World's  a Theatre  of  Theft  ; 

Cuts  from  the  Stomach  fteal , and  what  they  j "pare 
The  Meseraics  filch , and  lay  it  in  the  Liver# 
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May  not  this  be  added  to  fome  former  inflances  of  the  allufiors- 
being  too  deep  for  common  apprehenfions,  and  of  all  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  parts  alluded  to? 

Claflical  writers  borrow  allulions  from  the  Anatomift*  but  in 
a different  manner  from  any  of  the  former.  The  molt  illiterate 
underhand  the  ufes  and  funClions  of  the  organs  of  Senfe;  that 
the  Eye  is  the  organ  to  fee  with,  the  Ear  to  hear  with,  &c.  But  it 
was  referved  for  thofe  of  the  firft  form  of  Literature  to  confound 
thefe  entirely,  and  to  apply  to  the  organ  of  Tafle,  what  particu- 
larly and  exclufively  belongs  to  that  of  Hearing.  I have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  familiar  phrafes,  of  bitter  and  four  Scents,  becaufe 
it  means  to  fignify  what  is  true;  that  if  fuch  fubflances  were 
applied  to  the  Tongue,  they  would  imprefs  on  it  the  fenfation 
of  a bitter  or  four  tafle.  And  as  the  Nofe,  in  the  Brute  creation 
at  leaft,  feems  to  have  been  defigned  in  fome  meafure  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  what  is  wholefome  for  food,  there  is  a 
natural  and  intimate  connexion  between  them;  they  improve 
and  are  impaired  together.  However  Horace  has  ventured 
upon  a bolder  tranfpofition  than  any  of  thefe:  He  has  ufed  a 
word,  which,  literally  taken,  fignifies  to  deafen , and  applied  it 
to  the  fun&ions  of  the  palate,  in  the  following  line  : 

Fervida  quod  fubtile  exsurdant  Vina  Palatum . 

Monf.  Bader  admires  thefe  bold  ftrokes,  “ Exfurdant,  eft  un 

beau  mot,  et  cette  Figure  eft  heureufe,  de  detourner  un  mot 
se  d’un  fens  a un  autre.”  I allow  it  in  Horace’s  hands,  but 
would  not  recommend  fo  ftrong  a ftile  to  every  one’s  imitation. 

The  molt  elegant  however,  and  expreflive  of  all  the  Allulions, 
taken  from  the  organs  of  Senfe,-  are  thofe  taken  from  that 
of  Hearing.  Thus,  liftening  to,  obeying,  and  complying,  are 
beautifully  applied  even  to  inanimate  beings: 

Fertur  Equis  Auriga , nequs  audit  currus  habenas.  Virg. 

And 
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And  more  forcibly  ftill ; 

Unam  fepofuzt , jted  acutior  ulla 

Nec  minus  incerta  ejt , nec  quae  magis  audiat  Arcum. 

Ovid* 

ENMONTERY. 

In  the  year  1621,  George  Abbott,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
being  invited  by  the  Lord  Zouch,  to  hunt  a Buck,  at  Bramfhill 
in  Hampfhire,  let  loofe  a barbed  Arrow,  and  unhappily  hit  the 
Keeper.  He  was  fhot,  fays  Fuller,  in  his  Church  Hiftory, 
through  the  Enmontery  of  the  left  Arm,  and  the  Arrow  dividing 
thofe  grand  Auxiliary  (Q.  Axillary)  Velfels,  he  died  of  the  Flux 
of  Blood,  immediately.  There  is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  his 
death  was  owing  to  the  opening  the  Axillary  Artery;  but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conje&ure  what  part  the  Enmontery  is.  I confulted 
the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  thought  the  Enquiry  curious 
enough  to  merit  inveftigation,  but  neither  by  himfelf,  orfeveral 
ingenious  Surgeons,  whom  he  confulted,  was  he  able  to  dif- 

eover  any  thing. Mr.  Geary  Cullum,  an  eminent  Surgeon  at 

St.  Edmund's  Bury,  for  Enmontery  thinks  we  fhould  read 
Emunffiory,  and  that  the  old  writers  placed  thefe  in  different 
parts,  by  way  of  Drains,  There  is  much  ingenuity  in  this 
conje&ure. 
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APPENDIX 


HEART; 


HE  fize  of  the  Heart  is  aflerted  by  fome  to  be  determinable 


by  that  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  fo  that  large  Blood- 
velfels  denote  a large  Heart,  and  vice  verfa.  And  alfo,  that 
Courage  and  Magnanimity  are  the  confequence  of  a large  Heart. 
Examples  however  to  the  contrary  are  not  unfrequent.  Van 
der  Wiel  mentions  the  Heart  of  a moft  intrepid  daring  Fellow, 
which  was  fcarcely  the  fize  of  a middling  Pear.  The  Heart,  fay 
fome  Authors,  is  as  the  Sea  to  this  Microcofm  or  little  World, 
Man.  The  circulation  of  the  Blood,  is  as  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  Tide,  The  Paflions  are  the  Storms  and  Tempefts.  The 
Arteries  that  carry  the  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  all  the  other  parts, 
are  the  fubterraneous  Channels  that  come  from  the  Sea;  and  the 
Veins  which  bring  back  the  Blood  to  the  Heart  again,  are  the 
Rivers  and  Rivulets  that  carry  it  back  to  the  Sea:  So  that  the 

little  world  as  well  as  the  great,  is  divided  into  Sea  and  Land; 
the  Fluids  being  as  the  Waters,  and  the  Solids,  as  dry  Land.  Of 
all  Allufions  of  this  kind,  this  perhaps  is  the  moft  elegant. 

A full  enquiry  into  the  real  claim  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Blood’s  Circulation,  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  I fhall 
content  myfelf  with  a very  pertinent  remark  on  the  Subje61,  by 
Malphigi,  and  examination  of  the  impropriety  of  fixing  on  Hip- 
pocrates, as  anticipating  Harvey’s  Fame  in  the  Difcovery. 

In  the  Poftfcript  to  the  third  Edition  of  Wootton’s  Reflections 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  after  quoting  a paflage  from 
a niece  of  Servetus,  relative  to  the  motion  of  the  Blood,  the 
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Author  makes  this  pertinent  and  ufeful  obfervation.  <e  If,  fays 
t(  he,  we  compare  this  notion,  thus  explained  by  Servetus,  with 
•*  Dr.  Harvey  s Theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  we 
“ (hall  plainly  fee,  that  he  had  imperfefl  glimmerings  of  that 
te  light,  which  afterwards  Harvey  communicated  with  fo  bright 
“ a Luflre  to  the  learned  World,  which  glimmerings,  fince 
“ they  were  fo  true,  having  nothing  in  them  of  a falfe  fire,  I 
**  much  wonder  that  he  went  no  farther;  though  at  the  fame 
*4  time,  I cannot  but  heartily  congratulate  the  felicity  of  my 
t(  own  Country,  which  produced  the  Man,  who  firft  faw  the 
tc  importance  of  thefe  noble  hints,  which  he  improved  into  a 
**  Theory,  and  thereby  made  them  truly  ufeful  to  Mankind.’’ 

Thus  far  Wootton And  it  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this 

neceflary  diftin&ion,  that  fuch  warm  and  unguarded  attacks 
have  been  made  on  our  Harvey's  Fame.  The  whole  difpute  of 
the  honor  of  this  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  may  eafily  be 
fettled,  if  we  can  determine,  which  deferves  our  preference,  a 
rude  hint,  or  a mathematical  demon (Iration;  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, or  indifputable  proof.  **  Who,  fays  the  ingenious 
“ Malphigi , are  called  the  Founders  of  Empires?  thofe  who  flee 
“ with  a fcattered  people,  and  land  where  wind  and  fortune 
“ drives;  or  thofe  who  polifh  thefe  fugitives  by  Manners,  fecure 
“ their  properties  by  Laws,  and  their  perfons  by  Walls  and 
**  Citadels?  So  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  is  properly  to  be 
4<  deemed  the  Difcoverer,  who,  by  a proper  inveftigation, 
ee  unravels  Nature’s  perplexities;  calls  in  Reafon  and  Experience 
f<  to  flrengthen,  and  faffs  to  confirm  what  he  aflerts.” 

No  fooner,  however,  did  Harvey  publifh  his  Aril  thoughts  on 
the  fubjefl  at  Franckfort,  in  the  year  1623,  than  he  was  attacked 
upon  it  from  every  quarter  ; nor  need  it,  I think,  furprize  us, 
to  fee  foremoff:  in  the  liA  of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  well 
acquainted  with  the  Circulation  in  queflion,  the  name  of  the 
venerable  Hippocrates.  We  are  fo  much  indebted  to  the  Father 
of  Phyfic,  for  a great  part  of  the  fuccefsful  manner  in  which 
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the  art  of  healing  ispradlifed,  that  we  alrnoft  blindly  believe,  that 
Nature  had  no  Secrets  for  Him.  Gratitude  is  very  apt  to  leap 
the  bounds  of  Propriety,  and  at  length  to  idolize,  what  it  has 
long  warmly  admired.  Yet  great  as  our  Veneration  may  be  for 
this  Coan  Apollo,  yet  Purely  it  were  better  to  let  him  reft  on  his 
own  bottom,  than  to  defend  him  fo  injudicioufly,  as  an  Antago- 
nift  of  Harvey’s  has  done;  who  gives  this  reafon,  why  we  find 
ib  few  traces  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Circulation  in  the  works 

of  Hippocrates- that  having  many  other  important  things  to 

treat  of,  he  left  this  well-known  part  of  the  Phyliology  to  be 
taught  by  others.  An  undertaking,  fays  our  Author,  as  unne- 
celfary  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  as  would  be  writing  an  Iliad 
after  Homer.  Now  there  cannot  be  a more  compendious  road  to 
fame,  than  having  our  filence  conftrued  into  fkill ; and  that 
which  is  more  ufually  taken  for  a mark  of  Ignorance,  thus  good- 
naturedly  explained  into  a proof  of  Underftanding. 

But  if  Hippocrates  had  indeed  been  fuch  a Mafter  of  the 
Subjedt,  he  would  probably  have  thought  it  important  enough 
to  have  been  repeatedly  inculcated.  It  could  never  have  been 
mifplaced  in  any  part  of  his  Works.  It  would  probably  have 
explained  fome  paflages  that  are  obfcure,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  redlified  fome  parts  of  his  pradlice  that  are  faulty. 
And  indeed  the  erroneous  reafoning  into  which  he  fometimes 
falls,  feems  to  be  owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  want  of  that 
greater  light,  in  which  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Circulation  has  fince 
been  placed. 

I have  formerly  faid,  that  Anatomical  Allufions  are  not  gene- 
rally calculated  to  explain  or  illuftrate  an  Author’s  meaning.  I 
muft  exempt  from  this  cenfure,  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Burney,  of  the  Mufical  Performances  in  Commemoration  of 
Handel.  Nothing  was  ever  more  accurate,  ftridlly  applicable, 
or  more  judicioufty  expreffed  (had  the  pulfation  of  the  Veins 
been  omitted)  than  the  following  palfage.  “ The  pulfation  in 

every  limb,  and  ramifications  of  Veins  and  Arteries  in  an 

tf  Animal, 
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« Animal,  could  not  be  more  regular , ifochronous , and  under 
“ the  Dire&ion  of  the  Hearty  than  the  Members  of  this  Body  of 
«*  Muficians,  under  that  of  the  Conductor  and  Leader Nor 
will  any  one  be  furprized  at  this,  who  knows  the  uncommon 
abilities,  and  a£tive  mufical  powers  of  Mr.  Bates,  joined  with 
the  Skill  and  Judgement  of  the  late  amiable  and  defervedly 
admired  Mr.  Hay. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE. 

The  Face,  or  Countenance,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  is  too 
apt,  at  firft  light,  to  conciliate  the  efleem,  or  raife  a preju- 
dice in  the  Beholder;  whence  a good  face  has,  properly 
enough,  been  Oiled,  a Letter  of  Recommendation,  And  here 
give  me  leave  to  remark,  that  whatever  principle*  we  may 
lay  down,  of  what  proportion  or  lituation  of  Features  conftitute 
the  belt  Face,  our  benevolent  as  well  as  wife  Creator,  tho’ he  has 
not  formed  any  two  faces  in  the  Univerfe  exaftly  alike,  has  made 
none  but  what  are  perfeft  in  their  kind.  For  however  a fingle 
Feature,  astheNofe,  Eye,  See . may  appear  to  us,  capable  of 
being  improved  we  may  venture  toalfert,  that  it  is  exa£Uy  fuch 
a one,  as  fuits  the  reft  of  the  face  it  belongs  to:  and  therefore, 
could  we  colledt  together  all  the  beautiful  Features  of  feparate 
Faces,  and  conftitute  one  Face  out  of  the  whole,  the  Face,  col- 
le&ively,  would  be  monftrous,  though  each  Feature,  feparately, 
was  beautiful. 

The  varying  looks,  as  well  as  the  natural  unagitated  call;  of 
the  Countenance,  depend  partly  upon  the  powers  of  the  Mind, 
a&ing  upon  the  Face,  and  this  by  its  mufcles.  The  language  of 
the  Eyes,  though  carried  to  a ridiculous  excefs  in  the  enthufiailic 
flights  of  Poetry,  has  a foundation  in  fa<51.  And  there  is  no 
paftion  that  cannot  be  vifibly  imprefled,  by  the  refpe&ive 
Mufcles  of  the  Face.  Nay  farther,  I believe,  that  we  have,  in 
fact,  no  command  of  our  Countenance;  but,  that  fuch,  as  are 
reputed  to  be  Mafters  of  this  power,  are  Mafters  of  a much  bet- 
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ter  thing,  I mean  of  tbeir  paflions ; which,  when  once  kindled, 
will  affeft  the  Features,  in  fpite  of  all  our  Philofophy. 

I know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Forehead  has  got  the 
privilege  of  reprefenting,  as  it  were,  the  whole  Face,  fo  that  a 
Man  who  has  a natural  inaptitude  to  blufh,  is  faid  to  have  a 
good  Front:  Whence  the  Spectator  wittily  reckons  a good 

Forehead  among  the  neceffary  Organs  of  Speech  in  a young  Orator, 

The  make  of  the  Cheeks,  the  free  and  extenfive  motion  of 
the  Lips,  though  not  much  attended  to,  contribute  largely  to 
graceful  elocution,  and  melodious  pronunciation.  Nor  is  the 
different  motion  and  opening  of  the  Eyelids,  co-operating  with 
the  motions  of  the  Eye,  efpecially,  if  heightened  by  Art  and 
Study,  without  very  apparent  effefts  on  the  perfuafive  powers, 
which  we  can  by  this  means  exert. 

Strange  diflortions  of  thefe  parts  are  defcribed  by  Capt.  Cook, 
and  other  Travellers.  Hawkefworth  tells  us*  that  in  the  War 
Dance  of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Eyelids  are  fo  forcibly  drawn 
up,  that  the  White  of  the  Eye  appears  above  and  below,  as  well 
as  on  each  fide  of  the  Iris,  fo  as  to  form  a circle  round  it. 

PHYSIOGNOMY— PAINTING. 

The  Science  of  Phyflognomy,  as  far  as  it  is  a-  Science,  owes 
its  exiflence  to  the  nature  of  Mufcles.  Particular  Paflions  throw 
particular  Mufcles  of  the  Face  into  A6lion.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  Mulcles  grow  ftronger,  and  more  prominent,  in  proportion 
to  their  frequent  and  continued  ufe.  Thus,  may  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Face  in  fome  inftances  prove  an  index  of  the  paflions  of  the 
mind.  Thus  far  was  Zopyrus  right  in  his  judgement  of  Socratest 
in  whom,  though  Reafon  and  Philofophy  had  corre&ed  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  paflions,  they  neither  did,  or  could  remove  the 
fixed  deformity  of  his  features. 

The  whole  unaffe&ed,  unembarrafled  countenance,  unwarped 
by  paflion,  is  called  by  'Fully  Frons , which  he  thinks  capable  of 
expofmg  to  the  By- Handers  whatever  pafles  in  the  mind,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  calls  it  Animi  Janua— Thus  he  advifes  his  Brother 
Quintus , when  a Candidate  for  the  Confulfhip,  to  meet  his 
friends  with  this  open  countenance,  of  more  avail,  he  tells  him, 
than  a minute  attention  to  every  punftilio  without  it.  **  Cura 
“ inquit  ut  aditus  ad  te  diurni  atq;  no&urni  pateant;  neque 
**  foribus  folum  sedium  tuarum,  fed  etiam  vultu  et  fronte,  quae 
“ eft  Animi  Janua . Quae  ft  fignificat  voluntatem  abditam  efte, 
*•  ac  retrufam,  parurn  refert  pater e OJtium In  fuch  a beautiful 
variety  of  meanings  is  this  word  Frons  employed. 

Nay,  other  mufcles  may  be  called  in  to  aid  this  reprefentation 
of  human  Affeftion,  whether  in  Painting  or  Sculpture;  as  the 
eager  clafping  of  the  hands,  or  raifing  the  feet  to  ftamp;  and 
all  this,  without  the  aid  of  Countenance . But,  that  Shame,  Regret, 
and  Repen  tance  can  be  more  ftrongly  exprefled  by  a painter,  in 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  Legs  and  Soles  of  the  Feet , thar^tfould 
have  been  in  thofe  of  the  Face,  is  what  I cannot  eafily  compre- 
hend. Yet  this  is  aflerted  in  the  following  paflage.  “ Here  is 
ft  the  famous  Prodigal  Son  by  Guercini.  This  Pi<5ture  is  a proof 
*'  of  the  expreflion  a human  figure  is  capable  of  difcovering, 
te  without  the  aid  of  Countenance ; for  the  face  of  the  Prodigal 
“ Son  is  not  feen;  He  is  reprefented  in  a kneeling  pofture,  his 
“ Back  is  turned  towards  the  Speftators,  but  every  feeling  of  his 
**  mind  is  fhown  in  the  Mufcles  of  his  Backt  Lcgs%  and  Soles  of  his 
*'  Feet , better  than  they  could  have  been  in  his  Face/* 

SKELETON. 

There  feems  to  be  no  neceftity  for  multiplying  the  number  of 
imaginary  Beings,  which  the  Superftition  of  Mankind  has 
rendered  fufficiently  great;  more  efpecially,  if  to  fecure  Events 
equally  attainable  by  natural  Means.  And  yet  Men  formerly 
defended  the  exiftence  of  an  ideal  perfonage,  a kind  of  Skeleton - 

maker . Some  call  him  Azazeel,  others  Furonymus , but  in  whofe 

. H 2 department 
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department  it  was,  to  pick  and  clean  the  Bones  oF  fuch,  as 
chanced  today,  long  unburied. 

The  beautiful  Skeletons  which  Galen  faw,  <e  nive  candidiora 
and  many  others  in  different  parts,  were  ufually  expofed,  and 
for  a confiderable  time,  to  the  alternate  influence  of  Sun  and 
Rain,  on  Tandy  Shores,  waffled  by  the  Tide,  or  fcattered  in 
long  extended  deferts,  drenched  by  Rain,  and  then  dried  by 
lharp  and  penetrating  Winds.  To  perfonify  natural  caufes  in 
anatomical  affairs  is  fo  common,  that  I fhall  not  fcruple  to  diveff 
Azazecl  both  of  Office,  and  even  Exiftence.  Caufes  fimilar  to 
the  above  are  Hill  ufed  for  the  purpofe,  though  feldom  with 
equal  fuccefs. 

It  will  be  allowed  me  then,  I fuppofe,  that  by  a Skeleton  is 
generally  underffood,  a colle£lion  of  Bones,  arranged  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  their  natural  Attitudes,  but  entirely  detached  from 
every  thing  that  formerly  covered  or  adhered  to  them,  unlefs  per. 
haps  the  original  ligaments  fhould  remain.  And  therefore,  1*  have 
often  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  cloathing  Skeletons ; but  which 
an  ingenious  writer  has  lately  done. 

Having  laid  down  fome  excellent  rules  for  the  compofition  of  a 
Sermon , he  thus  proceeds.  **  There  are  Sermons  of  the  firft 
“ Merit,  in  all  other  refpe61s,  that  may  juftly  be  compared  t ojine 
n Skeletons , in  which  the  Bones,  Mufcles  and  Sinews,  are 
et  JaJhioned , arranged  and  adjufted , in  the  mo  ft  perfect  manner: 
“ But  a compofition  of  this  fort,  though  ever  fo  confummate  for 
**  its  Strength  and  Symmetry,  can  only  be  pleafing  to  the  Eye 
41  of  a Virtuofo.” 

Death,  on  the  white  walls  of  a Country  Church,  may  chance 
to  have  too  many  or  too  few  Ribs  on  a Side:  and  Time,  his 
ufual  companion  on  thefe  occafions,  may  be  indulged  with  a 
ihort  Apron,  Embroidery  and  Purple.  But  this  is  of  no 
confequence;  affe&ing  neither  moral  or  religious  improvement, 
however  it  may  be  defigned  for  that  purpofe.  Not  fo,  when 
handed  round  at  an  Egyptian  Feaft,  to  promote  ferious  thoughts, 
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and  ftrengthen  pious  re folutions*,  or  when  ferioufly  applied  for 
the  fame  purpofe  in  religious  compofition.  Here  let  us  not  lofe 
fight  of  its  proper  derivation,  deficcare;  a colledion  of 

dry,  and  difgufting  Bones,  of  which  it  may,  with  the  ftrideft 
propriety  be  affirmed, 

Omari  Res  ipfa  negate  \ - 

BONES. 

The  opinions  of  the  Rabbins  are  fo  originally  and  entertain- 
ingly abfurd,  one  knows  not  how  to  pafs  them  over,  when 
applied  to  anatomical  purpofes.  They  give  this  curious  account 
of  the  commandments  in  Mofes;  that  they  are  613  in  all,  whereof 
365  are  negative,  which  happen  to  be  as  many  as  the  Days  in  the 
Year;  and  243  affirmative,  juft  fo  many,  fay  they,  as  there  are 
Limbs  or  Bones  in  Man’s  Body  : To  (how  that  all  parts  of  Man’s 
Body  are  at  all  times  to  be  employed  in  doing  God's  will.  (Now 
befides  that,  the  Limbs,  if  fo  many  in  number,  would  conftitute 
a moft  formidable  monfter,  inftead  of  a Man)  The  real  number 
of  Bones,  which  is  what  the  Rabbins  probably  mean  by  Limbs, 
is  not  decided ; fo  that  a poor  Jew  with  the  beft  intentions  in 
the  world,  may  be  always  doing  too  little  or  too  much. 

SPLEEN. — LIEN. 

The  Spleen  is  a part  much  mentioned  and  alluded  to  by  claffi- 
cal  Writers,  and  fometiraes  in  a very  contradidory  way;  to 
underftand  which,  we  muft  give  a fhort  hiftory  of  this  part,  as 
well  as  we  can  coiled  it  from  Anatomical  Writers.  There  have 
been  great  difputes  concerning,  and  various  ufes  affigned  to  the 
Spleen;  for  wherever  a Subjed  is  but  little  underftood,  erro- 
neous and  even  abfurd  Conjectures  will  be  the  confequence. 
There  have  been  men,  foolifh  enough  fhall  I fay,  or  impious,  to 
afiert,  that  the  only  ufe  of  the  Spleen  was  to  ferve  as  a Counter- 
poife  to  the  Liver  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Could  we  fuppofe  fuch 
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a bungling  contrivance  ever  to  have  proceeded  from  infinite 
Wifdom,  the  rules  of  mechanics  would  at  lead  have  been 
obferved,  by  placing  the  leffer  weight  at  the  greater  difiance. 
Others,  tho’  with  as  little  modefty,  afiert,  that  this  part  is  either 
hurtfulor  ufelefs.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  is  a great  hindrance  to  rapid 
motion,  and,  that  therefore  thofe  who  would  excel  in  a foot  race, 
would  do  well  to  have  it  extirpated.  But,  as  Men  did  not  come 
into  the  world  to  live  the  life  of  Greyhounds,  the  operation  may 
as  well,  I think,  be  omitted  in  the  human  race. 

To  prove  it  ufelefs,  they  bring  experiments  of  its  having  been 
often  extirpated,  even  for  experiment’s  fake,  and  the  animal  has 
furvived  it  and  recovered.  The  fa£t  is  true;  but  befides  that 
this  argument  proves  too  much,  [for  thus  our  limbs  may  be 
• proved  ufelefs,  fince  they  can  be  cut  off  with  fafety,  and  often 

with  advantage] yet,  we  muft  remember  what  the  Poet  fays, 

ft  Non  eft  vivere , fed  valere  vita.”  The  Animal  furvives 
indeed  the  lofs  of  his  Spleen,  but  among  other  inconveniences, 
becomes  a prey  to  two  violent  appetites,  Luft  and  Hunger, 
which  betray  him  into  dangerous  intemperance.  Now,  though 
it  would  be  unfair,  from  hence,  to  conclude  that  the  ufe  of  the 
Spleen  is  to  regulate  Hunger  or  reprefs  Luft,  yet  it  certainly  fol- 
lows, that  if  inconveniences  and  irregular  motions  are  confequent 
upon  the  lofs  of  it,  that  its  prefence  is  ufeful,  and  its  fun&ion 
neceflary. 

The  Spleen  feems  of  all  parts  of  the  Body  to  have  been  the 
moft  familiar  to  claffical  and  moral  writers,  and  doubtful  as  its 
ftrudlure  is  to  Anatomifts,  at  this  time  of  day,  they  fonaetimes 
found  in  it  the  feeds  o;f  Mirth. 

Splen  ridere  facit • 

Sum  p etui  anti fplene  cachinno . Pers. 

At  other  times  of  a deep  Melancholy,  hence  Splenetic  and  hav- 
ing the  Spleen,  denote  deep  Difcontent,  and  Melancholy 
Gloom. 
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Thefe  difpofitions  however  feem  to  depend,  according  to 
clafiical  writers,  on  difeafe^of  the  Spleen,  and  with  which  they 
feem  intimately  acquainted.  Thus  Olympio  in  the  Cafino. i of 
Plautus,  afcribes  the  palpitation  of  his  heart  to  vapors  fent  to  it 
from  the  Spleen: 

Olymp.  — — ■ - ' ^ ' ubi Jim  nefcio 

Perii!  Cor  lienofum  opmor  habeo ; jamdudum  falit% 

The  obftrudion  of  this  vifcus  was  known  to  the  Ancients,  and 
that  an  over-diftended  Spleen  would  reach  entirely  acrofs  the 
Abdomen,  this  they  called  prcecordia  occupare . 

Thus  Cappadox  in  the  Carculio  of  Plautus : 

Nam  jam  quafi  Zona , Liene  cinClus  ambulo » . 

In  obftrudions  of  the  Spleen,  they  knew  that  Indolence  was 
detrimental,  and  Exercife  neceflary. 

But  whoever  would  fee  thefe  particulars  more  at  large,-  may 
confult  Dr.  Stukely  in  his  Gul/lonian  Ledure,  which  he  read 
entirely  on  the  Spleen;  and,  in  which,. he  has  endeavoured  to 
colled  together  every  fanciful  and  fabulous,  as  well  as  more 
authenticated  circumltances  relative  to  this  Subject,  and. 
even  to  account  for  the  feeming  contradiction,  of  making  it  the 
feat  both  of  Mirth  and  Melancholy. 

SALIVA. 

Though  the  principal  ufe  of  this  Fluid  is  to  affid  in  digefting,; 
our  food,  yet  very  great  and  extenlive  have  been  the  other  vir^ 
tues  afcribed  to  it,  lome  few  perhaps  founded  on  fad,  but  molt 
derived  from  Superftition.  “ 1 hat  we  are  fearfully  and  won- 
*'  derfully  made,'*  no  ferious  Enquirer  into  our  Strudure  can. 
doubt;  but  that  every  difeafe  finds  a . remedy  in  fome  or  other  of 
the  human  fluids,  and  much  more  all  in  One , is  too  abfurd  to 
deferve  Confutation.  The  Saliva,  however,  both  internally  and 
externally  applied,  has  by  different  Authors  had  thefe  powers ' 
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afcribed  to  it.  I (hall  take  the  opportunity  which  fuch  errors 
afford  to  mention  an  obfervation  or  two  worth  notice. 

The  whole  of  our  Saliva  in  a natural  (late  is  fwallowed,  we  do 
it  continually,  without  attending  to  it.  Hence  the  effluvia  of 
the  Small  Pox,  Plague,  putrid  Difeafes,  See.  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  communicated  to  us  by  our  Saliva . Hence  the 

propriety  of  fpitting  frequently,  when  we  are  in  fuch  a fituation, 
and  even  of  provoking  this  difeharge  with  tobacco  or  fome  other 
ftimulant.  Antiquity  feems  to  have  had  the  pra£tice  without 
the  Rationale • Morbus  qui  Jputatur  is  Plautus’  name  for  the 
Fpilepfy;  they  confidered  fpitting  as  a Charm  to  preferve  them 
from  that  difeafe.  Superdition  at  lad  got  the  better  of  reafoning, 
and  fpitting  three  times  into  one’s  bofom,  became  a noted  Anti- 
dote to  Witchcraft. 

As  this  is  not  now  a modern  Difeafe,  and  infe&ious  ones  are 
but  occafional,  let  me  obferve,  that  an  unneceffary  wade  of  this 
fluid  is  very  prejudicial  to  health,  and  therefore  the  cudom  of 
fpitting  frequently  (hould  by  all  means  be  laid  afide. 

As  the  Saliva  is  often  impregnated  with  certain  taints  in  the 
constitution,  fome  are  extremely  cautious  how  they  drink  out 
of  the  fame  Cup  with  Strangers;  however  that  is,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  improper  praftice  which  prevails  among  nurfes,  to  moiden 
all  the  folid  food  they  give  children  with  their  own  Saliva.  A 
. Venereal  taint  might  certainly  be  thus  communicated. 

Whatever  power,  if  any,  the  external  application  of  Saliva 
may  have,  it  is  probable  it  would  have  mod  in  a fading  date. 
Arguments  applied  to  the  ufe  of  Saliva  derived  from  Animals 
licking  themfelves  and  others  are  inconclufive,  unlefs  a proper 
fhare  of  the  effed  is  attributed  to  the  powerful  force  exerted  by 
the  fridlion  of  the  Animals  Tongue 

As  the  Saliva  or  poifon  of  venomous  Animals  is  worfe  when 
they  are  enraged,  fo  the  bite  of  men  has  been  faid  to  be  fatal, 
when  no  otherways  mad,  than  in  a padion;  which,  if  true,  would 
corroborate  Horace’s  affertion,  Ira  Furor  brevis  ejl . 
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Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  claffical  Authors,  fee  to  what 
fanciful  purpofes  they  carry  this  cuttom  of  fpitting,  though  I 
doubt  not  but  that  it  was  founded  originally  on  the  medical 
ufes  afcribed  to  it,  as  in  Tibullus : 

Hunc  puer , huncjuvenis  turba  circumjletit  arSla 
Defpuit  in  molles  et  Jibi  quijque  Jinus , 

Which  the  younger  Stephens  thus  explains.  ts  Nonette  invidiam 
vitare  volentium,  fed  irridentium  duntaxat.”  De  fene  amatore 
loquitur  Tibullus,  ancillam  charae  puellae  in  medio  foro  deti- 
nente.  Theocritus  reprefents  a girl  perfecuted  by  an  odious 
lover,  who,  after  having  abufed  him  handfomely,  finifhes  with, 

Tpiis  si?  sov  S7rjv<rs  xcXttov, 

But  Lucian  makes  the  difappointment  of  fafcination  to  depend  on 
fome  friend  finging  fome  ftanzas  three  times  over,  and  on  three 
times  fpitting  in  the  face  of  the  party,  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
fafcinated. 

ODORATUS. 

The  Senfation  of  Smelling  is  produced  by  certain  effluvia, 
which  all  bodies,  more  or  lefs,  efpecially  when  put  in  motion, 
emit,  and  which,  entering  the  Noftrils  by  Infpiration,  make  a 
fenfible  impreffion  on  the  numerous  Ramifications  of  the  Olfac- 
tory Nerves,  as  diffeminated  through  the  Schneiderian  Membrane . 
Some  Animals  have  this  fenfe  in  greater  perfection  than  Man, 
The  fagacity  of  a Dog’s  Nofe  is  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning, 
except  it  be  to  remark,  the  nice  perfonal  dittin&ion  they  are 
thus  Paid  to  be  capable  of  making,  between  their  intimate 
acquaintance  and  flrangers,  which  they  carry  fo  far,  it  feems, 
as  to  be  able  to  feleCt  a particular  done  out  of  a large  heap,  which 
their  Matter  has  chanced  to  touch.  If  this  fenfe  is  not  equally 
acute  in  us,  it  is  perhaps  more  univerfal ; for  we  have  no  reafon 
to  think  that  the  fmell  of  Flowers  or  Perfumes  are  any  particular 
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gratification  to  Brutes  in  general.  And  indeed  they  feem  to  have 
this  fenfe  fo  perfe£l  with  refpe£l  to  a few  obje&s,  merely  for  the 
reafon  that  they  are  but  few  ; for  even  the  diltin&ive  power  of 
the  human  fmell,  lofes  its  force  when  exercifed  on  too  great  a 
variety  of  Odours  at  once. 

As  the  perfe&ion  of  every  fenfe  depends  (if  I may  fo  fpeak) 
upon  nfing  it  gently,  that  oF  fmelling  like  the  refl.  is  injured  by 
violence.  Thus  the  conftant  and  continued  irritation  of  the 
Olfactory  Nerves  by  Snuff,  Volatile  Salts,  &c.  gradually  impairs 
this  Senfe;  and  the  being  too  long  familiar  with  firong  Scents, 
will  render  us  infenfible  to  weaker  ones;  hence  the  nice  fcent  of 
Dogs  is  thought  to  be  injured  by  placing  their  Kennels  too  near  a 
Kitchen.  Something  of  this  fort  alfo  obtains  in  Men,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  a (lory  related  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of  a Youth, 
who  retired  with  his  parents,  in  times  of  danger,  into  a foreft, 
where  living  on  roots,  and  fequeftered  from  the  world,  he  ac- 
quired a fagacity  of  Scent  equal  to  that  of  Dogs,  fo  as  to  difcover 
by  it,  the  approaching  enemy  when  at  a diflance;  till  being  at 
Jail:  taken  prifoner,  and  mixing  in  public  life,  he  found  his  fmell 
by  degrees  to  be  gradually  impaired,  till  at  length  it  no  ways 
differed  from  that  of  other  Men. 

We  do  not  exercife  this  faculty  fo  much  as  Brutes,  I believe, 
in  order  to  difcover  what  is  wholefome  for  food,  from  what  is 
not.  And  were  we  to  fwallow  nothing  that  did  not  recommend 
itfelf  to  us  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  fcent,  we  fhould  exclude 
from  our  ufe  much  food  as  well  as  phyfic.  Whether  there  is  a 
material  difference  in  the  ftru£lure  of  thefe  nerves  in  different 
people,  or  from  whatever  caufes  it  arifes,  it  is  certain,  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  known  fcent,  but  to  fome  perfon  or  other  proves 
agreeable. 

The  fuperficial  difpofal  of  thefe  nerves  within  the  noflrils,  gives 
eafy  accefs  to  whatever  we  apply  that  way;  and  hence  by  the 
irritation  of  things  fmelled  to,  people  are  refrefhed,  roufedfrom 
fainting,  recovered  from  fits.  Sec, 
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We  lofe  our  power  of  fmell  when  we  have  a violent  CoM, 
partly  becaufe  the  redundancy  of  moifture  injures  the  lenfation, 
and  becaufe  the  paffage  into  the  noftrils  is  obftructed  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  Membrane,  fo  that  we  are  forced  to  breathe  with 
our  mouths  open. 

AUDITUS. 

The  Senfation  of  Hearing  depends  on  the  impreffion  which  the 
external  or  internal  Air  makes  on  the  Auditory  Nerve,  as  ramified 
through  the  Meanders  of  the  Ear.  As  a variety  of  parts  are 
inftrumental  in  conveying  this  Senfation  to  the  Brain,  the  Caufes 
of  Deafnefs,  or  of  vitiated  hearing,  are  very  numerous;  fome- 
times  difficult  to  difcover,  generally  fo  to  remove. 

The  Membrana  Tympani , muff  neither  be  too  lax  or  too  tenfe 
for  vibration.  The  former  is  occafioned  by  very  mold  weather; 
therefore  we  do  not  hear  diftin&ly  in  rainy  weather;  and  from 
a redundancy  of  moilture  in  the  habit.  Such  perfons  require  a 
ftronger  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  furrounding  Air  than  what  the 
voice  dan  give,  and  therefore  hear  bed  in  a Noife.  There  are  two 
whimfical  indances  of  this  fort  mentioned  by  Dr.  Willis.  One  of  a 
Lady  who  could  never  hear  but  when  a drum  was  beating  in  the 
room,  for  which  purpofe  her  Hufband  kept  a Drummer  confiantly 
in  the  Houfe ; the  other  of  a Man  who  lived  near  a Steeple  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noife,  for  while  the  bells  were  ringing  he  heard 

didindtly. A French  Counfellor  could  no  otherways  be  made 

to  hear  a Cafe,  than  by  his  Client  relating  it  to  him  in  his  Coach, 
while  he  drove  as  hard  as  he  could  over  the  hones.  Braziers 
and  Pewterers,  probably  from  being  confiantly  in  a great  noife, 
hear  bell  if  they  keep  gently  hammering  when  fpoken  to. 

The  oppofite  date  to  this  is  too  great  Tenfity  of  the  Tym- 
panum, the  effeft  ufuallv  of  Inflammation  and  Fever,  in  which 
Cafe  the  Hearing  is  mod  painfully  acute. 

Noife  may  be  too  loud  and  violent  for  the  Ear  to  bear,  the 
nerve  may  be  irrecoverably  injured,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
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Tympanum  cracked.  Travellers  tell  us  that  all  the  Inhabitants 
who  are  fituated  near  the  Catadupes  of  the  Nile,  become  deaf  as 
they  grow  up. 

Whatever  acls  upon  the  Ear  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  external 
Sound  would  do,  gives  us  the  fenfation  of  Sounds,  which  none 
therefore  can  hear  but  _ourfe Ives.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Tinnitus 
Aurium,  or  finging  in  our  Ears,  occafioned  by  the  internal  Air 
pent  up,  and  preffing  on  the  nerve,  and  this  occafions  the  buz- 
zing Sound  we  feem  to  hear,  when  we  apply  the  hollow  part  of 
a Shell  to  our  Ears.  In  Fevers  this  part  is  fo  affe&ed,  as  to 
ftrike  the  bewildered  patient  with  the  Idea  of  the  voices  of 
abfent  people  and  non-exifting  founds. 

But  the  Air  does  not  only  flrike  upon  the  Tympanum  on  its 
external  fide,  but  likewife  along  the  channel  of  the  Euftachian 
Tube , at  the  back  of  the  fauces.  We  perceive  this  very  fenfibly, 
by  putting  any  founding  body,  a Watch  for  inftance,  between 
our  Teeth  [and  yet  more  remarkably  in  the  vibration  of  a Poker 
againft  a Fender.]  The  common  people,  whether  for  this  reafon 
or  not,  when  uncommonly  attentive,  are  apt  to  open  their 
mouths.  Thus  then  our  hearing  may  be  impaired  by  whatever 
Bops  up  the  Euftachian  Tube;  and  perhaps  it  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  fome  Pra&itioners  recommend  the  fmoaking  Tobacco 
through  the  Ears. 

By  a Law  of  JuJUnian , none  are  allowed  to  be  fo  deaf,  as  to  be 
abfolutely  incapable  of  being  made  to  hear,  by  fome  method  or 
other.  It  would  have  been  better  worded,  I think,  thus.  ,f  Inca* 
“ ble  of  being  made  to  underjtand  what  is  faid”  As  I fup- 
pofe  it  means  only  to  prevent  a pretence,  which,  if  admitted, 
and  might  be  feigned,  would  obftruft  the  courfe  of  Juftice. 

Whatever  ftops  up  the  external  Ear,  as  Wax,  or  fwells  the 
Membrane  lining  the  Cavity,  as  Colds:  Whatever  deftroys  or 
impairs  the  Nerves  of  the  part,  as  the  Palfy,  Old  Age:  Whatever 
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weakens  the  Tympanum,  or  removes  the  Bones  of  the  Ear,  as 
Abfcelfes,  in  which  they  have  been  known  to  come  away  : Thefe, 
I fay,  and  many  more  fimilar  difeafes,  render  the  caufes  of 
Deafnefs  almoft  innumerable. 

For  feveral  more  entertaining  parts  of  the  Phyfiology,  the 
reader  may  confult  Mr . Verduc , fur  l’Ufage  de  Parties;  et  La  Phy- 
fiologie  de  Dufieu • 
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1 o borrow  the  words  of  celebrated  Authors,  is  not 
only  lawful,  I apprehend,  but  fometimes  neceffary ; yet 
to  adopt  whole  fentiments,  as  well  as  the  very  identical 
words  of  an  Author,  and  that  without  the  ceremony  of 
an  acknowledgement,  would  be  Plagiarifm  of  the  higheft 
kind.  Yet  what  is  the  following,  it  may  be  fairly  alked, 
but  a colle&ion  of  this  fort,  unlefs  where  for  the  fake  of 
attempting  fomething  like  connexion,  the  compiler  has 
ventured  to  interfperfe  a little  of  his  own? 

To  explain  this — the  Reader  mu  ft  be  informed,  that  it 
was  once  darted  in  converfation,  whether  the  beauty  of 
thought  and  language,  difperfed  through  a variety  of 
Authors,  might  not  be  brought  forward  to  advantage,  if 
placed  in  one  point  of  view  ; and  whether  this  would  not 
be  preferable  to  entering  what  we  read,  in  a Common-Place- 
Book,  and  which  we  feldom,  perhaps,  refer  to,  becaufe  we 
know,  we  at  any  time,  may. 

On  this  Plan  the  following  Dialogue  is  attempted;  with 
what  fuccefs,  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  Candor  of  the 
R <*ader. 
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O F 

EUDOXUS. 

HIS  Window  falutes  the  Eaft.  The  Valleys  mud  be  gilded 
by  the  Morning  Rays  by  the  time  I get  to  Eudoxus , for 
already  have  they  made  the  Uplands  fmile,  and  the  Face  of 

Nature  chearfuh With  this  Soliloquy  in  his  mouth,  Philemon 

fprang  from  bed,  and  hurrying  on  a drefs  calculated  for  conve- 
venience,  rather  than  fhow,  fallied  out  to  call  on  his  friend 
Eudoxus . 

The  frefhnefs  of  the  Air,  the  verdure  of  every  field  and  tree; 
the  enamel  of  the  meadows,  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  that  with 
melodious  and  chearful  voices  welcomed  fo  fair  a Morning— 
the  curious  orient  ftreaks  with  which  the  riling  Sun  embellilhed 
the  eaftern  part  of  Heaven;  and,  above  all,  that  Source  of  Light, 
who,  though  he  (hows  us  all  that  we  fee  of  glorious  and  fair,  fhows 
us  nothing  fo  glorious  and  fair  as  himfelf,  quite  charmed  and 
Iran  [ported  Philemon , He  was  roufed  from  his  extafy,  by  a 
female  Songftrefs,  whofe  voice,  though  not  governed  by  (kill, 
did  by  its  native  fweetnefs  fo  repair  the  want  of  it,  that  Art  was 
abfent  without  being  milled. 

Curiofity  prompted  him  to  fee  who  was  the  poffelfor  of  fo  much 
power  to  pleafe,  whom  he  loon  difeovered  in  the  habit  of  a 

Milkmaid, This  fair  Creature  had  the  blulhes  of  the  Morning 
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in  her  Cheeks*  the  fplendor  of  the  Sun  in  her  Eyes;  the  frefh* 
nefs  of  the  Fields  in  her  Looks*  the  whitenefs  of  the  Milk  fhe 
was  expreding,  in  her  Skin,  and  the  melody  of  Larks  in  her 
Voice.  Her  Cloaths  were  almod  as  coarfe  as  cleanly,  and  though 
they  fuited  her  condition,  were  very  ill  matched  with  her 
Beauty. 

Having  lidened  awhile  attentively  to  this  artlefs  Syren,  he 
purfued  his  way,  where  in  a narrow  path  his  Eyes  were  faluted 
by  a far  different  objeCt,  an  Epitome  of  human  Stature,  a fuper- 
annuated  figure  of  Mortality,  whofe  fhrivelled  meagre  face, 
hollow  eye  and  tattered  fquallid  rags,  recalled  to  his  imagination 
the  cuflomary  ingredients  necefTary  to  make  a Witch , when* 
Superdition,  Midake  and  Malice,  are  difpofed  for  fuch  a 
work. 

This  miferable  objeCt  was  crawling  to  her  wretched  home, 
tinder  a burthen  too  much  for  her  flrength  to  bear;  though 
confiding  but  of  the  refuse  of  boughs  which  the  wind  of  the 
preceding  night  had  fnapped  from  the  lofty  trees  of  a neigh- 
bouring Avenue.  A few  anfwers  fatisfied  Philemon  of  the 
reality  of  her  fufferings,  and,  influenced  by  the  tendered  and 
mod  powerful  IndinCt  of  Nature,  Compadion,  he  haftbned  to 
relieve  her  didrefs,  and  to  gratify  himfelf  in  the  exquiiite 
raptures  that  flow  from  Compadion  and  Benevolence. 

He  foon  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  Eudoxus , who  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  months,  buried  an  affectionate  Wife,  and  a 
promifing  amiable  Son.  He  found  the  worthy  Divine,  (for  fuch 
he  was)  with  a book  before  him,  in  which  he  feemed  to  read 
attentively. — -At  the  fight  of  Philemon  he  fprang  forward,  and 
embracing  him,  placed  him  on  a feat  be  fide  him;  when  wiping 
away  a tear,  that  would  force  itfelf  into  his  eye,  he  thanked  him 
for  his  friendly  vifit.  Philemon  faw  with  pleafure  the  Chridian 
Deportment  of  this  holy  Mourner no  fallying  into  loud  com- 

plaints; no  wringing  of  the  hands,  or  beating  of  the  bread,  or 
wifhing  himfelf  unborn,  which  are  but  the  ceremonies  of  Sorrow, 
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the  pomp  and  ©dentation  of  an  effeminate  Grief,  winch  [peaks 
not  fo  much  the  greatnefs  of  the  mifery,  as  the  littlenefs  of  the 
mind. 

To  whom  Philemon. — -I  thought  it  my  duty  to  come,  feeing 
we  are  not  born  for  ourfelves  only,  but  by  the  very  condition 
of  our  nature,  are  obliged  to  confecrate  our  lives  to  the  fervice 
of  others:  It  is  a reciprocal  debt,  from  which  no  mortal  is  free. 
I rejoice  to  find  you  fo  compofed,  after  fo  fevere  a vifitation, 
and  could  almoft  wilh  to  alkon  what  confiderations  that  comfort 
is  founded,  that  fo  much  exceeds  the  expectations  even  of  your 
friends. 

I am  forry,  replied  Eudoxus , if  any  reafonsare  thought  necef- 
fary  for  my  prefent  compofure;  but  I will  faithfully  give  them 
all.  And  I will  begin  by  confefling,  that  I did  at  firft  fincerely 
wilh  to  follow,  where  all  that  I held  dear,  was  gone  before.  For 
who  can  either  marvel  at,  or  blame  the  defire  of  Advantage? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  weary  Traveller 
fhould  long  for  Reft,  the  Prifoner  for  Liberty,  and  the  Banilhed 
for  Home  ? But  I recolle&ed  what  I had  fo  often  myfelf  preached 
to  others,  that  in  general  we  fhould  only  hope  in  this  world  for 
Content;  that  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher,  we  (hall  chiefly 
meet  with  Grief  and  Difappointment.  That  our  endeavors  as 
rational  Beings,  fhould  be  principally  directed  at  making  our- 
felves eafy  now,  and  happy  hereafter;  as  Mifery  and  Affliction 
are  not  lefs  natural  in  this  World,  than  Snow  and  Hail,  Storm 
and  Tempeft;  and  it  were  as  reafonable  to  hope  for  a Year  with- 
out Winter,  as  fora  Life  without  Trouble.  Life,  however  fweet 
it  feems,  is  a draught  mingled  with  bitter  Ingredients:  Some 
drink  deeper  than  others,  before  they  come  at  them  ; But  if  they 
do  not  fwim  at  the  top  for  Youth  to  tafte  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
Old  Age  will  find  them  thicker  at  the  bottom;  and  it  is  the  em- 
ployment of  Faith  and  Patience,  and  the  work  of  Wifdom  and 
Virtue,  to  teach  us  to  drink  the  Sweet  part  with  thankfulnefs  and 
pleafure,  and  to  fwallow  the  Bitter  without  reluClance  and 
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repining.  Nay,  I have  told  my  flock,  that  we  ftand  indebted  to 
divine  Providence  for  our  Phyfic,  as  well  as  our  Food;  that  the 
Contempt  they  experience  from  Men,  is  a wholefome  purge  for 
Pride,  their  Poverty  a cure  for  Luxury  and  wanton  Defires, 
and  that  Sicknefs  makes  us  duly  grateful  for  Health. 

I next  reflected  that  my  vifitations  were  not  like  thofe  of  Job, 
fudden,  and  treading  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  but  were  gra- 
dual and  forefeen;  and  fo  much  as  an  evil  touches  on  the  means, 
fo  much  help  it  yields  towards  Patience.  Every  degree  of 
Sorrow  is  a preparation  for  the  next;  but  when  we  pafs  to 
extremes  without  the  means,  we  want  the  benefit  of  recolledlion, 
and  mu  ft  truft  entirely  to  our  ftrength.  To  come  from  all  things 
to  nothing,  is  not  a defcent,  but  a downfall,  where  it  is  a rare  cafe 
not  to  be  maimed  at  leaft. 

I next  confidered  the  force  of  Example;  how  great,  in  the 
facred  Office  I bear;  which  puts  it  into  my  power,  not  only  to 
excufe,  but  almoft  to  canonize  the  worft  actions,  which  ought 
therefore  to  make  me  remarkably  ftrifl  and  wary  in  all  my 
behaviour;  fince  many  of  my  pariffiioners,  thinking  it  perhaps 
impoffible  to  fail,  in  imitating  me,  my  faults  may  central  a 
deeper  guilt,  by  being  precedents,  than  by  being  fins. 

Laftly  and  principally,  my  Friend,  I fupport  myfelf  in  know- 
ing, that  through  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer,  the  day  will 
fhortly  come,  that  will  call  no  cloud  upon  my  mind,  nor  ftir 
the  leaft  breath  of  inordinate  paffion  in  my  foul:  When  I fhall 
be  always  ferene,  and  have  the  happinefs  to  live  in  a conftant 
tranquillity,  and  unruffled  repofe,  without  pain,  ficknefs  or 
infirmity,  in  the  prefence  of  the  divine  Majefty,  and  the  blefled 
Jefus ; in  the  Society  of  glorious  Angels,  and  Good  Men  made 
perfect;  to  partake  of  a felicity  great  as  God’s  Goodnefs  could 
defign,  his  Wifdom  contrive,  or  his  Power  effefl,  for  my  enter- 
tainment. 

Such  a noble  inftance  of  pious  refignation,  fuch  a fpecimen  of 
rational  comfort,  kept  for  awhile  even  Philemon  filent;  which 
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Eudoxus  interpreting  as  a mark  of  his  not  being  fufficiently  con- 
vinced by  what  he  had  yet  faid,  he  added Some  pious  Men, 

Philemon , have  gone  much  farther  than  this,  and  have  alferted, 
that  to  be  corre&ed  by  fuch  a Father  as  God,  and  with  fo  much 
Love,  doth  put  us  rather  into  a need  of  Humility  for  moderating 
that  Joy,  which  we  fhall  be  apt  to  conceive  from  his  charity 
towards  us,  than  of  the  virtue  of  Patience,  whereby  to  endure 
the  punifhment  that  he  lays  upon  us:  For  though  he  fometimes 
gives  a pardon  without  corre£lion,  yet  never  corredlion  without 
an  intent  to  pardon.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  Bleffed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Eudoxus  was  now  fo  compofed,  that  he  preffed  his  Friend  to 
flay  and  breakfaft  with  him,  and  while  it  was  preparing,  pro- 
pofed  walking  with  him  a little  into  the  fields,  during  which  he 
expreffed  fuch  fatisfadtion  a# every  thing  about  him,  as  convinced 
Philemon  his  mind  was  entirely  at  peace*  A very  fhort  walk 
brought  them  in  light  of  a handfome  houfe,  which  the  good 
Divine  pointed  to  with  a ligh.  Being  alked  the  reafon,  he 
replied.  There  lives  Varanes,  a Youth  whofe  faults  are  more  the 
effect  of  a remifs  education,  and  the  contagion  of  loofe  company, 
than  the  produd  of  a bad  heart.  As  foon  as  I am  able,  my  firft 
vilit  mull  be  there.  The  indecency  and  intemperance  of  his  con- 
dud  demands  my  friendly  interpolition.  He  has  but  lately  taken 
that  houfe,  and,  this  circumlfance  excepted,  I have  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  my  fituation#  I have  rather  reafon  to  think  myfelf 
happy.  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  we  read,  had  good  neighbors, 
who  did  not  envy  their  happinefs,  but  rejoiced  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,  and  doubtlefs  would  have  wept  with  them,  had 
they  wept.  A Preacher  that  liveth  among  fuch,  hath  obtained 
a fair  benefice,  and  may  well  acknowledge  with  David,  “ that 
“ the  Lot  is  fallen  unto  him  in  a fair  ground,  and  that  he  hath 
<f  a goodly  heritage.’*  But  woe  to  that  Zachary , as  an  old  Writer 
emphatically  fays,  <{  who  is  a brother  to  Dragons,  and  a com- 
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€£  panion  unto  Clinches ; conflrained  to  dwell  with  Mefecht  and 
ce  to  have  his  habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedar!" 

.1  have  fometimes  thought,  faid  Philemon , this  is  one  of  the 
principal  hardfhips  of  your  fun&ion.  Your  preferment  may  be 
advantageous,  and  the  fituation  healthy  and  delightful,  while 
the  perfons  with  whom  you  muft  affociate,  may  chance  to  be 
perfeflly  difagreeable,  or,  which  is  much  worfe,  and  yet  very- 
frequent,  difpofed  to  quarrel  upon  every  occafion,  if  not  with 
you,  at  lead  with  one  another. 

Of  all  that  is  commanded  us,  faid  Eudoxus,  there  is  nothing 
more  contrary  to  our  wicked  nature,  than  to  love  our  Neighbor 
as  ourfelves.  We  can  with  eafe  envy  him  if  he  be  rich,  or  fcorn 

him  if  he  be  poor but  to  love  him — the  Devil  hath  more 

Craft  than  fo.  It  were  hard  for  him  to  prevail  over  fo  many,  if 
men  fhould  once  begin  to  love  one  another.  But  we  mud  take 
our  lot  as  we  find  it,  and  endeavor  to  mend  as  many  as  we 
can,  and  to  bear  patiently  with  thofe  we  cannot  reform. 

As  they  walked  gently  towards  home,  Philemon  could  not  but 
often  dop  to  view  the  agreeable  profpefl;  the  Country  afforded; 
where  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  mixed  with  the  brightnefs  of  the 
ripening  corn,  the  party-coloured  meadows  and  the  lowing  herd, 
tempted  his  eye  into  a controverfy  of  Pleafure,  neither  knowing 
well  how  to  take  it  off,  or  where  to  fix  it  amidd  fo  beautiful  a 
variety,  and  fo  much  orderly  confufion. 

Yes,  my  Philemon — for  Eudoxus  read  his  thoughts,  the  fupreme 
difpofer  of  Events  has  commanded  Delight  and  Profit,  to  walk 
hand  in  hand  through  his  ample  creation,  making  all  things  fo 
perfefUy  pleafing,  as  if  Beauty  was  their  only  end,  yet  all 
things  fo  eminently  ferviceable,  as  if  Ufefulnefs  had  been  their 
foie  defign. — *And  therefore,  never  do  I walk  abroad,  but  my 
heart  expands  with  Gratitude,  and  I confider  myfelf  put  into 
this  Temple  of  God,  this  lower  World,  as  the  Priefl  of  Nature, 
to  offer  up  the  incenfe  of  Thanks  and  Praife,  not  only  for  myfelf, 
but  for  the  mute  and  infenfible  part  of  the  Creation,  O!  how 
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amiable  is  Gratitude!  I have  always  looked  upon  it  as  the  mod 
exalted  Principle  that  can  a&uate  the  heart  of  Man.  Repentance 
indicates  our  Nature  fallen;  and  Prayer  turns  chiefly  upon  a 
regard  to  ourfelves  ; while  the  exercife  of  Gratitude  fubfilled  in 
Paradife,  when  there  was  no  fault  to  deplore,  and  will  be  per- 
petuated in  Heaven,  when  God  (hall  be  all  in  all.  Nay,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  were  there  no  pofilive  command 
that  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a 
generous  mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification 
that  accompanies  it. 

Here  a Footman  appearing  to  acquaint  Eudoxus  that  Breakfafl; 
was  ready,  the  convention  was  put  an  end  to,  for  the  prefent. 
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To  adapt  and  unite  the  paflages  fele&ed  from  different 
Authors,  fo  as  to  form  a uniform  Whole,  was  found, 
upon  Trial,  to  be  more  difficult,  than  was  at  firft  fuf- 
pe£ted.  But  from  hence  it  is  not  inferred,  that  the  thing 
itfelf  is  impraflicable.  Superior  Abilities  may  get  the 
better  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  attempt  may  hill  fucceed. 
The  Compiler,  however,  of  the  preceding  Dialogue, 
declines  purfuing  that  plan  any  farther,  and  has  adopted 
another  in  the  following  pages,  which  equally  tends  to 
refcue  from  a literary  prifon,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
whatever  is  beautiful  for  ftrength  of  imagination,  livelinefs 
of  thought,  or  fublimity  of  expreffion.  The  plan,  is  that 

__  _ * i < • - 

of  feledling  and  placing  together,  what  may  juftly  be 
filled,  the  Beauties  of  fome  particular  Writer. 

The  Book  fixed  upon,  out  of  which  to  try  the  prefent 
experiment,  is  the  Turkijh  Spy . An  Author  not  fo  well 
known,  perhaps,  or  generally  read,  as  he  feems  to  deferve. 
But  let  the  Extra£ts  fpeak  for  themfelves.  Some  pafiages 
however,  (though  very  fparingly)  I have  taken  the 
liberty  to  foften. 
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AMBITION 

IS  a Vice  fo  nearly  bordering  on  Virtue,  fo  refined  and  fubtle 
in  complexion,  that  when  the  Paflion  which  cherifhes  it,  is 
once  gratified  with  its  proper  objeft,  it  becomes  a Virtue  itfelf; 
and  ranks  a man  to-day  among  the  mofl  deferving  Heroes , who, 
but  yelterday,  was  in  the  number  of  the  Seditious . 

ABSOLUTION. 

Gold  is  the  great  God  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  Adoration,  fince  that  alone  can  open  or  fhut  Heaven  or 
Hell.  Neither  need  the  mofl  enormous  Sinners  to  defpair,  if 
they  have  but  Pluto  for  their  Froffor,  and  Gold  for  their  Apology ; 
there  being  certain  rates  fet  upon  all  Sins;  which,  if  paid,  thofe 
of  the  deepeft  dye  are  as  readily  refolved,  as  the  fmallefb 
Peccadillo • 

> n v 

CRUELTY. 

There  arifes  a vaft  complacency  in  doing  good,  though  to  a 
Stranger,  or  even  to  an  Enemy.  Man  is  naturally  generous,  and 
he  has  debauched  his  Soul,  who  a£ts  contrary  to  this  principle. 
Yet  the  greateft  part  of  men  are  degenerated.  They  purfue 

L 2 Lions, 
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Lions,  T ygersy  Bears,  ands, Tucto Hk&^a&ehous  Beafts,  with 
inexorable  hatred  and  revenge.  They  bear  fecret  antipathies  to 
Spiders,  Toads,  Serpents,  and  other  venomous  Creatures ; and 
yet  are  all  thefe  things  tkemjelves.  Men  have  for  the  mo  ft  part 
; laid  afide  their  II uteanity^o and  exchanged  their  difpofttions  for 
-that  of  Savagesr  Nayicwa  tranfcend  them  in  what  is  cruel  and 
.vicious,  as  if  courvfeafon  was;  given  us  only  to  teach  us  more 
refined  methods  of  Impiety,  and  to  be  a more  exquifite  Spur  ter 

Vice!  ...  \ v'  \v  A&x)  e . :!  • . . ; ,ii 

L.Vr.-  *:  . :w  % couifnoo  Ji>rk  av/cnd  d e.  ! : . •: 

C Q,  .r^tn'N.-j  S.  ...E  L.  . , .i 

It  is  eafy  to  give  counfel  to  another,  which,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  we  are  far  from  pfa&ifing  ourfelves.  Then  we  can 
be  full  of  wifdom  and  grave  Morals:  But  when  it  once  comes 

Jiome,  all  our  Philofophy  vanifhes;  and  there  remains  nothing  to 
; be  feen,  but  a mere  fenfitive  Animal,  without  Virtue  and  with- 
out Patience*  ■ f r 

Vj  ■ . ■$[  \ y)  jnr.J i'ljt':; .JS  "h-  ‘ c:  • •: 

EDUCATION. 

I left  my  parents,  or  rather  they  left  me,  before  I found  myfelf 
being  but  an  Infant  when  they  died;  but  in  the  City  I found 
friends;  which  is  not  a lefs  endearing  title.  They  gave  me  but 
my  Birth,  whereby  I entered  on  a Stage  of  Miferies,  with  which, 
foon  after,  they: left  me  to  ftruggle,  before  I could  diftinguiih 
Mifery  from  Happinefs:  But  thefe  gave  me  Education , which 
taught  me  to  ftiun  thofe  Evils,  which  are  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  our  Birth.  \ > ; t ' 

l , .he:  ' ■;  VT,  h;.  1?  d r;\Ql  b'v'hu^ld  Y':  "1  OY  ' did  - )J>! 

^11197  | 5 v ; ...  , E X P E R I E N C E. 

Every  Man’s  Experience  perfe&s  his  Speculation,  and  he  who 
trafficks  in  the  mart  of  Philofophy,  on  the  ftock  of  his  own  dif. 
coveries,  is  in  a fairer  way  to  improve  himfelf,  than  a Man, 
who  trades  altogether  on  the  credit  of  other  Men's  Conceptions . 

The 
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The  latter  is  but  Wifdom’s  FaTtor;  or  he  may  be  called  a 
Broker  in  the  Sciences  ; a Banker  of  other  Men's  imaginations. 
Whereas  the  former  is  a rich  fubftantial  Merchant , dealing  on  his 
own  bottom.  He  ventures  on  the  wide  world’s  peevifh,  cenfo- 
rious  humor,  runs  the  hazards  of  Shipwrecks  and  Corf  airs.  The 
l winds  and  ftorms  of  human  malice  da  not  fright  him;  nor  all  the 
rocks  of  Superjlition,  eflablifhed  by  the  Law  of  Nations;  as  no 
Sands  or  Shelves,  or  any  undermining  private  interells  can  balk 
his  courage,  while  he  hasth  zGale  of  Truth , and  Tide  of  primitive 
Reafon  on  his fide;  for  then  he  knows  that  common  fortune  will  be 
his  Pilot , and  fleer  him  fafe  through  i&  0 
■ :r  • ’ 1 ci  fdlnooo  avig  of  ylc?  gr  ii 

G Qz  mdEft  * . • r.f-.P.mm 

A 

That  Being,  which  has  no  refemblance  neither  is  divided 
into  parts,  nor  circumfcribed  with  limits;  whofe  centre  is  evety 
where,  circumference  no  where.  Who  hath  neither  beginning 
nor  end:  The  only  Omnipotent , from  whom  all  other  things  flow, 
and  to  whom  they  all  return;  to  whom  I owe  all  that  I have,  and 
will  pay  what  I can.  L i 

HUMILITY. 

A humble  Heart  is  like  a kindly  mould,  receiving  the  Dews 
of  Heaven  with  advantage  and  profit;  but  Pride  is  a rock,  which 
ipatters  away  the  bleflings  poured  down  upon  it, 

I N T E G R I T Y.  - 

I find  in  myfelf  fome  Virtues  and  Vices,  which  I never  yet 
could  obferve  fo  oddly  blended  together  in  any  other  Mortal.  I 
am  always  campaigning  on  the  frontiers  of  Good  and  Evil,  yet  my 
paflions  are  not  mercenary:  No  price  can  tempt  me  to  treafon, 
or  perfidy.  I am  mafter  of  a certain  faftnefs  of  Spirit,,  which  no 
human  charm  is  able  to  difmantle.  My  Integrity  cannpit the 
warped  by  Gold*  > j . o;i  vv 
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0 Hcbetolla!  What  is  there  on  this  obfcure  Globe,  that  deferves 
to  be  compared  with  thofe  ferener  Joys  above,  thofe  unfullied 
pleafures,  that  unlarnifhed  blifs?  And  yet  we  fometimes  tafte 
ftrange  felicities  here  on  earth.  But  it  is  only  when  the  Gates 
and  Cafements  of  Paradife  are  open.  When  a celeffial  wind 
tranfports  hither  the  leaves  of  the  Trees  of  Eden,  perfumes  the 
Air  and  the  Skies  with  the  tranfcendent  Odors  of  that  happy 
Region;  wafting  alfo  imperftCl founds;  mufic  in  foft  fragments, 
and  echoes  from  the  choirs  of  the  bleffed.  It  is  then  the  Hearts 
of  Mortals  feel  a fecret  and  inexprelTible  Joy.  This  happens  not 
every  day;  but  only  at  the  feafons  of  divine  indulgence,  on  the 
Feftivals  of  fame  particular  Saints,  and  in  the  time  of  the  immor- 
tal Jubilee;  when  God  exhilarates  the  Univerfe  with  uncommon 
favors,  and  an  infinite  Largefs. 

I N F I R M I T Y-H  U M A N. 

We  are  all  Men , and  God  does  not  expeft  our  conduct  to  be 
that  of  Angels.  His  repofe  is  in  himfelf,  and  if  he  takes  any 
complacency  in  the  things  of  this  world,  it  is  in  beholding  every 
thing  according  to  its  nature . The  exquilite  form  and  fymmetry 
of  a Bee,  a Spider , or  a Pifnire , with  the  innumerable  archi- 
tecture of  the  two  former,  and  the  admirable  providence  of  the 
latter,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  afford  him  as  much  delight,  as 
the  mod  celebrated  beauty,  ftrength,  fcience,  and  performances 
of  Men,  For  his  Power  and  Wifdom  are  equally  manifeft  in  all 
things.  Every  Creature  is  perfe£t  in  his  kind.  A wicked  Man 
only , is  a Blot  in  the  Creation . 

LIFE. 

1 look  upon  my  Life,  not  as  my  own,  but  altogether  lent  me. 
I efteem  not  only  Men,  but  Reafts,  and  even  inanimate  things, 
my  Creditors , for  the  permiflion  I have  to  breathe . 


LEANNESS. 
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LEANNESS. 

/ 

My  Body  fentibly  decays;  Age  and  Care,  Watching  and 
Sicknefs,  with  a thoufand  Cafualties  befides,  have  almoft  dif- 
folved  this  congealed  Medley  of  the  Elements.  Methinks  I am 
now.no  more  than  a poor  Skeleton,  to  which  Nature  and  For- 
tune have  left  a dry  and  withered  Skin  for  Modefty’s  fake, 
to  cover  its  nakednefs;  with  a few  evacuated  Veins  and 
Arteries,  fhrunk  Sinews,  Tendons,  Mufcles  and  Cartilages,  to 
tack  this  Machine  together,  and  keep  it  in  motion.*  I feem  to 
myfelf,  to  be  only  a Hobgoblin,  or  Ghoft  in  difguife;  I cannot 
fay  incarnate  (for  I have  loft  all  my  Flejh ) but  only  bagged  and 
clouted  up,  in  the  moil  contemptible  Shreds,  Rags,  and  anti- 
quated Reliques  of  Mortality like  a Maudlin  or  Scare-Crow,  I 

hang  together  by  Geometry. 

MISFORTUNES. 

It  generally  happens  that  when  one  Misfortune  befalls  a Man, 
it  brings  a train  along  with  it:  So  that  fometimes  we  feem  to  be 
befteged  by  Evils , or  at  lea  ft  fo  clojely  blocked  up  by  an  army  of 
Calamities,  that  there  is  no  paftage  left  open,  for  Relief  or 
Intelligence • 

PARTY. 

It  generally  happens  to  all  Ringleaders  of  Party , that  when 
once  the  fpirit  of  a faction  is  fpent,  the  Lees  (which  confift  of 
Regret  and  Confufoon ) are  difcharged  on  thofe,  who JirJl fermented 
them , mixed  with  the  revenge  of  the  State. 

PRIDE. 

He  was  not  privy  to  the  wickednefs  of  the  Age.  His  retirement 
guarded  him  from  other  Men’s  Vices,  while  his  incompa- 
rable Humility  defended  him  from  his  own  Virtues . He  was 

not 

* In  this  mtta}haric<nl  application  <?f  ideas,  I think  w«  may  admit  of  (hat  king  the  Si  eh  tea. 

See  page  52. 
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not  puffed  up  with  his  own  lubiftne  perfections.  Pride  is  a 
Serpent  which  commonly  poifons  the  rotit  of  the  faireft  endow- 
ments, but  he  crufhed  this  Serpent  in  the  Egg • 

■■  \>j  J ,j\S  j;  . . ■ -j  - 

P O V E R T Y 

It  eclipfes  the  b high  ted  Virtues,  and  is  the  very  fepulchre  of 
brave  defigns,  depriving  a Man  of  the  means,  to  accompli fh 
what  nature  has  fitted  him  for,  and  ftifling  the  nobleft  thoughts 
in  Embryo. 


n n: 
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PLEASURE. 

Tfiougd  Man  like  a Moth  be  pafiionately  enamoured  with  the 
light  of  this  world;  thougji  he  flutters  and  dances  about  it  fora 
while,  balking  in  the  fplendorana  warmth  of  his  good  fortune, 
yet  at  lafl.  he  is  confumed  by  the  very  Jlame  that  gave  him  nou- 

rifhment,  and  falls  a vi£lim  to  his  own  pleafures. 

u ■ ■ 1 oi  J n bni  ns  Ini  < | : ■ >. 

PROMULGATION  ¥ns'LAJ-W  ob  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Doubtlefs  the  mojt  High  came  down  through  the  HeaVeris, 
attended  with  Myriads  of  Angels,  and  tkirly-twb  Chariots  of  Fire 0 
and  when  he  flood  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  the  rear  of  his 
Train  had  not  palled  the Jilver  gates  of  the  Moon . The  Sun  appeared 
in  his  circuit  as  ode  aflohifhed:  He  blufhed  and  fled  $way  from 
the  eternal  Brightnefs,  dot  able  to  endure  the  luflre  of  a glory  To 
farfurpafling  his  dwni  ^The  Stars  were  dazzled  at  the  immortal 
Splendor,  and  millpok  theif  courfe;  they  ran  againft  each  other 
iii  their  affrighted  career;  arid  as  a lading  memorial  of  that 
glorious  defcent,  the  Angels  left  the  bright  impreflions  of  their 
Footfieps  in  the  heavenly  Road,  the  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way. 

The  Nations  of  the  Earth'  were  ahiaz£d  at  the  tremendous  Vifion, 
and  Noife;  for  the  Mountain  was  all  on  Fire,  whole  flames 
reached  up  to  the  Clouds,  and  its  fmoak  to  the  Mid-heaven. 
The  Globe  trembled  and  quaked  at  the  dreadful  Thunderings , and 
the  Lightenings  penetrated  the  Abyfs  of  Hell.  The  infernal  Spirits 
■ :■  . • ■ ;Y:  1 , were 
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were  fiartled  at  the  uncouth  flafhes,  and  afked  one  another, 
**  if  the  Day  of  Judgement  was  come.”  The  Water?  hid 
themfelves  in  their  fountains,  and  the  Ocean  uttered  a deep 
murmur.  Every  thing  in  natuie  was  furprized  with  wonder 
and  dread,  and  Mofes  himfelf,  when  he  came  down  from  the 
Mountain,  was  all  transformed  into  Light 

READING. 

We  muft  not  fuffer  our  imaginations  to  be  tainted  with  thofe 
enchanting  ideas  of  Evil,  which  are  drawn  by  the  Pens  of  fome 
elegant  writers . All  that  we  fhould  feek  in  Books  fhould  be, 

what  may  inform  our  Under/landing,  rectify  owv  Judgements,  and 
inflame  our  Ajfedlions  with  the  Love  of  Virtue . 

S ' T U D Y. 

As  his  body  was  infirm  and  weak,  fubjeft  to  a thoufand 
maladies,!  fo  was  his  mind  harrafled  by  diftempers  without 
nujnbqr;  but  above  all,  he  laboured  under  a kind  of  intellectual 
Fever , a perpetual  thirjl  of  Knowledge , a Dropfy  of  the  Mind . 

V)  £ \ 'n  v'H'  - S \ 3'  £ - 

i V £ s L E E P. 

{lTil(i  tyecfi  eclipfes  the  light  of  my  bufy  imagination,  and  puts 
out  eyery  glaring  thought . Then  my  Soul  takes  her  repofe, 
healing  from  my  Body,  enters  intoth e jhady  vales  of  Vifians,  and 
fports  with  innocent  Ideas.  Thus  having  diverted  myfelf  with 
jumbling  monflrous  effences  together,  and  hurling  one  Chimera, 
after  another,  I return  again  to  my  Body,  and  fighing  awake. 

....  a v i s65i  \ ■ 

T R U T H. 

It  is  an  immortal  thought  that  can  tranfport  the  Sou!  through 
Inch  an  infinity  of  ages.  Yet  the  pleafure  is  agreeable  to  the 
undertaking,  becaufe  Truth,  as  ferene  as  the  mornings  of  Egypt, 
enlightens  the  profpeft,  and  tempts  the  mind*  if  it  were  poffibje, 
to  look  even  beyond  Eternity  itfelf.  Whereas  he  that  only  con~ 

M fines 
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fines  his  view  to  the  narrow  Horizon  of  particular  Hidories,  is 
like  a m?„n  in  a Wildernefs,  or  in  a low  and  fhady  Vale,  where 
his  Eye  is  curbed  with  the  interpofition  of  thickets,  uneven 
ground,  and  envious  inclofures.  For  fuch  are  the  dark  contro- 
verfies,  inextricable  difficulties,  and  affe6led  umbrages  of  moll 
Writers;  who  never  durd  peep  over  the  mountains  of  received 
Opinions;  or  if  they  did,  they  fearfully  or  malicioufly  hid  their 
difcoveries  from  the  red  of  Mortals.  One  of  the  Fathers  in  great 
feverity  calls  Poetry  the  Wine  of  Devils,  becaufe  it  fills  the 
imagination  with  vain  things ; though  Poetry  is  but  the  fhadow 
of  a Lie.  Certainly  it  is  a Heaven  upon  Earth,  when  a Mans 
Mind  moves  in  Charity , reds  in  Providence , and  turns  upon  the 
Poles  of  Truth , Mixture  of  Falfehood  is  like  Alloy  in  Coin  of 
Gold  and  Silver.  It  may  make  the  Metal  work  the  better , but 
it  debafes  it . Montaigne  faid  very  acutely,  when  he  was  required 
the  reafon  why  giving  the  Lie,  fhould  be  fuch  a di'fgraceful 
and  odious  Charge,  that  a Man  who  lies,  is  a Bravado  towards 
Cod , and  a Coward  towards  Man.” 

U N C E R T A I N*  T Y. 

The  mod  blandifhing  Gifts  of  Fortune , and  fuch  as  we  are 
extremely  taken  with,  many  times  grow  like  the  Trojan  Horfe , 
only  fair  and  gay  in  outward  appearance ; while  like  that  deceitful 
Engine  of  the  Grecian  Craft,  they  carry  an  Army  of  hidden 
Calamities  within;  which  in  the  midd  of  our  fecure  purpofe, 
when  we  lead  dream  of  any  Evil,  rudi  upon  us  from  their  con- 
cealed and  unfufpe&ed  Ambufcades,  and  put  us  all  in  Terror 
and  Confulion. 

VICISSITUDE. 

Certainly  all  Sublunary  things  ebb  and  flow  like  the  Waters, 
and  though  Men  may  fometimes  enjoy  a Spring  Tide  of  Felicity. , 
yet  Fate  has  hidden  Sluices,  which  in  a moment  Ihall  convey  the 
mighty  Torrent  into  another  Channels 


VIRTUE. 
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VIRTUE. 

At  the  day  of  Judgement,  we  fhall  not  be  afked  what  pro- 
ficiency we  have  made  in  Logic , Metaphyfics,  AJlronomy , or  any 
other  Science , but  whether  we  have  lived  according  to  our  Nature, 
as  Men  endued  with  Morality  and  Reafon . In  that  hour,  it  will 
more  avail  us  to  have  thrown  a handful  of  Flowers  in  Charity , to 
a Nell  of  Pifmires,  than  that  we  could  mujler  all  the  Iiojl  of 
Heaven , and  call  every  Star  by  its  proper  Name, 

VANITY. 

Thefe  Infidels  appear  in  all  things  paflionately  affefled  with 
the  glories  of  our  mortal  State,  which,  at  the  height,  are  but  tran - 
Jient Jhadows , or  fomething  lefs  confiderable . 

W A R. 

Surely  men  ought  to  be  hardened  for  War,  Conqueft  and 
Plunder,  where  the  Vi&ors  are  to  cut  their  way  to  Honor  and 
Riches,  through  the  hearts  of  the  vaiiquified,  to  quench  their 
ardent  thirfl  of  Glory  with  human  Blood , and  to  celebrate  their 
Triumphsi  only  in  the  midfl  of  horrid  M off  acres, 

WIFE. 

She  is  given  thee  by  Fate  to  poife  the  Balance  of  thy  Life, 
that  neither  too  much  Eafe  nor  Pain,  excels  of  Joy  and  Grief, 
fliould  turn  the  doubtful  fcale  of  Senfe,  and  make  thee  either 
fwim  in  Floods  of  Pleafure,  or  fink  in  the  Mire  of  baneful 
Grief  and  Melancholy. 

WISDOM. 

The  eternal  Sapience  wanders  through  the  Univerfe,  to  feek 
out  fuch  as  will,  or  can  imbibe  her  free  impreffions.  She  volun- 
tarily flides  into  receptive  Souls,  and  fills  them  with  her, Rays. 
Thus  the  fublimer  Genii  of  the  Air,  bafk  in  an  open  Orb  of 
intelle&ual  Light,  becaufe  they  are  embodied,  in  the  moA 
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refined,  and  pureft  matter:  Whereas  we  Mortals  mull  be  thankful 
for  her  Illuminations  by  retail.  She  only  Alines  on  us  through 
Chinks  and  Crannies  of  our  dungeon  Flefh.  And  yet  feldom 
even  fo  in  direct  Beams:  Few  Men  can  boaft  that  Privilege. 
The  greater  part  walk  only  in  the  Twilight  of  Opinion , or  at  belt* 
in  the  faint  languid  glimmerings  of  human  Reafon , which,  like 
the  Moon , conveys  the  original  Light  of  Science  to  us  by 
Reflection,  and  at  fecpnd  hand.  We  are  to  learn  the  reft  from 
Books,  from  CohV^rFatibhi^ #h#  Experience. 

Y O U T H. 

The  Spattans  efteemed(/w^m<?y  and  Youth , the  Spring  time  of 
good  manners,  when  Virtue  is  in  the  Bloffom • If  that  be  nipped 
or  blafted,  th e fruit  muft  prove  abortive  or  unprofitable • 


The  different  parties  in  Religion , are  all  at  War,  about  words 
and  exterior  Ceremonies;  fo  zealous  for  Charity  and  Peace , that 
they  are  in  perpetual  war  for  its  fake,  murthcring  one  another , in 
the  Love  of  Love , and  fuch  flout  Champions  for  the  Truth , that 
they  fcruple  not  to  tell  ten  thoufand  lies  for  its fake ,* 

Y ifV/f  ( ",  ]'  ' ~ 

•vt-/ .v  ^ V.  ■.  ■ i, 

* Several  paflages  from  this  Author,  having  been  .inferted  in  the  Charatter of  Eudoxus , are 
defignedly  .omitted  here. 
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Tyrocinium  Anatomicum  : 

",  ..  : O R,  A N 

INTRODUCTION 

T O 

A N A T O M Y. 

SO  ftrongly  is  the  third;  of  knowledge  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  the  attainment  of  it  attended  with  fo  much  fenhble  fatis- 
faftion,  that  however  the  liberality  of  fortune  may  have  pre* 
eluded  Gentlemen  from  the  praftical  part  of  a profeffion,  they 
are  generally  enough  difpofed  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
theory.  At  lead  it  may  be  averted  of  this  Univerfity,  that  its 
mod  diftinguifhed  members  for  Behaviour,  Birth  and  Fortune, 
are  remarkable  for  paying  a proportional  regard  to  every  offered 
opportunity  of  improvement. 

The  Author  of  the  following  fheets,  fenfible  of  the  pleafure 
he  has  received  from  thofe  Audiences  by  which  he  has  been 
favoured,  when  demondrating  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  and 
having  been  often  previoufly  confulted  about  the  nature  of  the 
iludy,  the  qualifications  of  its  ftudents,  the  books  to  be  read,  See. 
thinks  he  may  bed  by  this  method  fatisfy  every  head  of 
Enquiry;  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a general  notion  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  ftudy. 

Anatamy , from  the  Greek  word  denotes  fimply  the  art 

of  differing  an  animal  body;  but  in  a mor  general  lenfe,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Situation,  Figure,  A&ion  and  Ufe  of  the  Parts. 

That 
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That  which  treats  of  the  two  latter  properties;  namely  the  A6lion 
and  Ufe  of  the  Farts,  is  diftinguifbed  by  the  name  of  the 

Phyjiotogy, 

Anatomy  is  divided  into  the  human  and  comparative.  The 
latter  comprehends  the  difle&ion  of  the  whole  brute  creation; 
the  former  has  Man  alone  for  its  objeft.  This,  or  the  human 
Anatomy,  is  the  ufual  fubjeft  of  Le£lures.  For  though  compara- 
tive Anatomy  be  highly  entertaining,  and  indeed,  often  ufeful 
in  guiding  us  to  conje6tures  in  the  human,  which  without  this 
Analogy  we  might  longer  have  wanted,  or  perhaps  even  never 
have  arrived  at:  Yet  is  the  field  too  large  for  the  limits  afiigned 
in  common,  to  thefe  enquiries.  And  even  much  of  the  fubject: 
yet  lies  uncultivated,  from  the  amazing  extent  of  the  animal 
creation. 

The  fubfiituting  animal  fubje&s  for  difTefiion,  where  human 
ones  were  not  to  be  obtained,  has  been  the  fource  of  many  errors 
in  Anatomy.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  fo  great  was  the 
prejudice  which  Men  entertained  of  this  necefiary  employment, 
that  even  in  countries,  where  the  practice  of  embalming  had  (to 
all  appearance)  the  fan£lionof  the  publick,  the  perfonwho  made 
the  firft  and  principal  incifion,  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life: 
The  miltaken  zeal  of  the  deceafed’s  relations  prompting  them  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  houfe,  by  every  rude  and  oflfenfive  kind  of 
behaviour  But  even  fuppofing  they  had  been  allowed  to  per- 
form their  talk  quietly,  and  without  moleftation;  little  knowledge 
furely  could  they  have  gained  of  the  Stru6lure  of  thofe  men  or 
women,  whofe  brains  they  drew  out  through  the  noftrils  with  a 
hook;  and  whofe  vifcera  they  dragged  through  a hole  made  in 
the  belly.  Among  the  Jews,  it  was  made  pollution  by  their  law, 
to  handle  a dead  body.  And  a fimilar  prohibition  has  been 
fufpefted  by  fome  authors  to  have  obtained  even  among  the 
Greeks.  Thefe,  and  other  fimilar  caufes,  would  feem  to  have 
long  prevented  any  confiderable  progrefsin  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine. While  on  the  other  hand,  the  cuftom  of  offering  facrifices, 
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fp  ancient  and  fo  univerfal;  together  with  . tfre  great  fhare  that 
Kings,  Prieffs  and  Prophets  bore  in  thole  frequent  Solemnities,  ] 
naturally  gave  a biafs  to  men’s  enquiries  into  the  flru6lure  of  the 
brute  creation.  When  from  a regular,  and  acquired  knowledge 
of  what  was  the  moll:  hator'aF  .of  the 

parts  of  animals,  they  came  at  lafl  to  found  a kind  of. prophetic, 
augury,  of  which  the  ambitious  apdcraffy jin  after  ages  rqacje 
fuch  proper  ufe,  as  when  human  powers  jwere  not  fufficient  for, 
their  daring  defigns,  fetched  down  (as  it  the  fcocls.  to  their 

affi  fiance. 

Much  too  mu  ft  be  allowed  for  t 
derived  down  to  us  from  very  remo 

It  would  feem  that  the  fum  of  Anatomical  Knowledge  could 
have  amounted  to  but  little  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  by 
the  inconliderable  figure  it  made,  even  when  Hippocrates-  brought 
medicine  into  reputation.  That  Hippocrates , whofe  fame  has 
extended  to  fuch  diftant  ages:  On  whom  grateful  Poflerity  has 
conferred  a title  more  durable  than  monumental  brafs,  of  Father 
of  Phyfic,  and  Divine  Old  Man:  Whom  Macrobius  is  not  afraid 
to  equal  with  divine  Omnifcience,  when  he  fays  *'  Hippocrates 
tam  falli,  quam  fallere  nefcit  :”  And  Profper  Martianus  “ falfus 
nunquam  potuit,  nos  fallere  nunquam,”  And,  yet  it  has  been 
doubted  and  very  fharply  difputed,  whether  tins  fb  famous 
Sage  of  antiquity  ever  differed  a human  Bbdy. 

Now  without  embarking  on  this  boundlefs  ocean  of  difpute, 
let  it  fuffice  briefly  to  obferve,  that  we  have  not  fufficient  Data 
on  which  to  ground  the  decifion  of  fo  important  a point;  for 
befidesj  that  fome  pieces  are  handed  down  to  us  as  the  works  of 
Hippocrates , which  have  long  fince  been  fet  afide  as  fpurious,  it 
happens  unluckily  for  the  queff  ion  before  us,  that  thofe  paffages 
which  feem  mod  to  favour  the  opinion  of  his  fkill  in  Anatomy,, 
are  found  in  thofe  pieces  of  whofe  genuinenefs  we  doubt  Yet 
to  dojuftice  to  a chara&er,  to  which  (take  it  all  in  all)  too  much 
gratitude  can  never  be  paid,  let  it  be  obferved  that  Galm,  in  his 
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lift  of  Books  written  by  Hippocrates,  but  unfortunately  loft  even 
in  Galen  s time,  mentions  a tread fe  on  Anatomy. 

Whatever  be  the  fad;,  he  certainly  left  his  Cotemporaries  far 
behind  him  in  the  glorious  field  of  reputation.  Yet  whoever 
would  fhine  a modern  Hippocrates,  will  not,  I prefume,  dif- 
card  Anatomy  as  an  unneceffary  ingredient  in  the  Chara&er; 
unlefs  hefhould  adopt  the  tenet  of  preferring  being  in  the  wrong 
with  Hippocrates,  to  being  in  the  right  with  all  the  world  befides. 
Which  facrifice  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon  to  an  idolized  repu- 
tation, is  (I  fear)  not  without  example. 

But  to  leave  the  dark  ages  of  conjecture,  and  to  come  to  times 
where  we  have  the  light  of  hiffory  to  guide  us.  In  the  reigns  of 
the  Egyptian  Kings,  Ptolemy  Soter , and  his  fucceffor  Philadelphus , 
lived  thofe  famous  Anatomifls,  Erafiflratus  and  Herophilus;  who 
were  furnifhed  by  thofe  Princes  with  plenty  of  Bodies  for  dif- 
fe£tion.  That  they  cut  up  men  alive,  is  probably  a report 
founded  on  that  abhorrence  which  the  generality  of  the  world 
even  then  entertained  of  thefe  enquiries;  and  which  (by  the  by) 
makes  it  probable  that  diffeciions  were  hardly  very  common  in 
the  much  earlier  sera  of  Hippocrates. 

It  feems,  I think,  very  improbable,  that  the  multitude  (who 
can  fo  hardly  diveft  themfelves  of  prejudice,  and  in  this  inftance 
perhaps  the  feldomefl  of  any)  would  ever  have  propofed  to  open 
this  inlet  to  knowledge;  and  thus  Phyfic  would  have  been  robbed 
of  a material  fupport,  had  not  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  men  of  noble 
and  exalted  minds,  dared  to  affert  fuperior  freedom  by  knocking 
off  the  fetters  of  fuperflition.  Which  obfervation  is  confirmed  by 
events  in  fucceeding  times,  when  great  men  flill  interpofed  to 
defend  and  promote  diffeftions;  the  mob  to  brand  and  vilify 
diffe6lors,  The  opinions  of  thefe  two  Anatomifls  are  quoted  by 
Galen  and  others;  but  the  originals  have  longfince  been  loft. 

1 fhall  mention  but  one  great  name  more  on  this  occafion,  and 
that  is  Galen’s,  the  great  admirer  of  Hippocrates , and,  in  general, 
belt  commentator  upon  him.  If  we  confider  the  age  he  lived  in, 
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ibur  hundred  years  later  than  the  Ptolemies , we  fhould  naturally 
expect  to  find  him  improving  on  the  Anatomy  left  him  by  his 
Predeceffors.  But  when  we  confiderthe  place  of  his  refidence, 
and  the  unlucky  circumfiances  under  which  Anatomy  labored 
at  Rome,  from  fuperflitious  doubts  and  fcruples,  we  (hall  not  be 
furprized  to  find  him  making  no  additions  to  the  (then  common) 
flock  of  knowledge.  The  chief  opportunities  which  he  had  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  in  thefe  enquiries,  were  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us)  fuch  and  fo  precarious  as  the  following.  When  the  bodies  of 
men  flain  in  battle,  lay  long  enough  unburied  to  have  their  flefh 
eaten  offby  wild  beads ; when  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber  walhed 
bodies  out  of  the  tombs;  when  the  bodies  of  male faftors  were 
publicly  expofed:  from  thefe,  and  fuch  opportunities  as  thefe, 
he  tells  us,  he  was  forced  to  get  his  knowledge,  which  were  cer- 
tainly very  unfavourable  for  a regular  and  fatisfaftory  exami- 
nation of  parts. 

The  unnatural  cuftom  indeed  which  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  of  expofing  their  children  on  little  altars  covered  with 
leaves,  might  fupply  him  at  home  with  bodies  for  difle&ion:  But 
whether  he  ever  made  this  ufe  of  the  Roman  barbarity,  is  more 
than  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  He  is  generally  faulty  in  inter- 
fperfing  defcriptions  taken  from  brutes,  and  applying  them  to 
the  human  body.  I wifh  the  fame  fault  could  not  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  more  modern  Anatomifts,  who  had  not  the  fame 
plea  to  bring  in  excufe  that  Galen  had,  a fcarcity  of  human 
bodies.  But  from  this,  fome  of  the  greateft  Anatomifts  of  Anti- 
quity have  not  kept  clear;  who  by  thus  blending  true  and  falfe 
defcriptions  together,  have  rendered  their  influence  and 
teflimony  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  by  how  much  their 
reputation  made  them  the  lefs  fufpe&ed. 

-■  — Pudet  haze  opprobria  nobis 
Et  did potuijfe,  et  nonpotuijfe  refellU 
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Prom  the  times  of  Galen  to  the  prefent,  the  difcoveries  and 
improvements  in  Anatomy  have  been  continually  increafing. 
But  a minute  detail  of  thefe  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 
Undertaking. 

The  firffc  and  principal  end  of  the  Study  of  the  human  body, 
fhould  be  to  awaken  in  us  an  awful  Senfe  of  the  amazing  power 
of  its  Creator.  Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  difcourfes 
preached  at  the  Lectures  which  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Boyle 
has  founded,  may  fee  what  ftrong  and  convincing  arguments  a 
Bentley  and  a Derham  have  oppofed  to  the  impious  deniers  of  a 
God,  taken  from  the  ftru£lure  of  the  Body  of  Men.  And  if 
thefe  arguments  could  be  fuppofed  to  lofe  any  part  of  their  force, 
by  coming  from  the  mouths  of  Chriftian  Divines;  let  the  fenti- 
ments  and  confeffion  of  an  unenlightened  Heathen  (the  celebrated 
Galen)  be  confidered.  Whofe  whole  work,  ••  de  ufu  partium,” 
is  one  continued  rapturous  admiration  of  the  great  Artificer. 
Nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  call  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  **  the 
£t  foundation  as  it  were  of  all  Theology/’ 

And  yet  farther— we  fhall  in  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
frame,  as  ftrongly  fee  the  neceftity  of  Providence  to  preferve,  as 
we  did  of  Omnipotence  to  create  fuch  a Being.  The  familiar 
phrafe  of  Life  hanging  by  a thread,  approaches  much  nearer  to 
literal  truth,  than  the  generality  of  mankind  imagine.  Yet  the 
inclemency  of  the  Elements,  tire  violence  of  the  Paffions,  and 
the  hidden,  yet  not  lefs  deftru6tive  arts  of  Luxury,  are  ever 
confpiring  to  cut  it  through.  Hence  (but  for  the  reafons  juft 
aftigned)  we  might  reafonably  wonder  how  we  could  live  fo 
long;  and  that  the  art  of  medicine  can  do  fo  much  (inftead  of 
wondering  that  it  can  do  no  more)  for  the  reparation  of  the  human 
frame. 

If  we  apply  this  ftudy  to  the  particular  inftances  in  which  it 
makes  the  rational  foundation  of  pra£lice,  it  will  appear  to  be 
very  extenfive.  The  knowledge  of  the  parts  with  relation  to 
fituation  and  ftruflure,  may  be  fubfervient  to  the  prevention,  as 
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Well  as  cure  of  difeafes.  Hence  we  learn  to  avoid  co  dive  nefs, 
in  habits  liable  to  the  piles;  to  avoid  immoderate  repletion  in 
apopleftic  difpofitions;  a condantly  fupine  podure  in  nephritic 
Complaints;  and  fo  of  many  more  cafes  than  can  be  enumerated. 

Again,  a very  important  advantage  we  reap  from  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  drufture,  is  its  abiding  us  in  deter- 
mining the  part  originally  afifefted,  which,  amidft  a variety  of 
Symptoms,  and  pretty  large  extent  of  pain,  is  alone  the  clue  that 
can  guide  us  through  a labyrinth  of  doubts.  It  is  from  hence 
we  are  furnilhed  with  what  Phyficians  call  the  Signa  pathogno- 
monica,  or  Charafteridic  marks  of  a difeafe,  fuch  as  do  (as  it 
were  exclufively)  point  out  the  particular  didemper.  Nay, 
farther  dill,  it  furnilhes  Prognodics,  or  a prophetic  forefight  into 
the  event,  together  with  a nice  edimation  of  the  degree  of  danger. 
A remarkable  indance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Galen’s 
account  of  the  Hepatitis . 

Again,  Anatomy  leads  to  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  that  mod 
particularly  by  leading  to  a rational  application  of  abidance. 
And  this  will  appear  to  be  founded  on  a knowledge  of  the  courfe 
and  communication  of  the  feveral  orders  of  vedels;  and  particu- 
larly of  that  mod  confpiring  harmony  carried  on  by  the  nerves. 
From  this  principle  we  learn  to  open  particular  veins  and  arteries, 
in  particular  ^diftempers,  as  we  would  relieve  a part,  placed 
perhaps  without  our  reach,  but  by  thefe  methods.  Hence  wc 
derive  the  pradtice  of  that  warm  internal  fomentation,  which; 
Clyders  convey,  in  fome  excruciating  diforders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder.  And  hence  (to  add  no  more  on  this  head,)  we 
learn  to  avoid  many  idle,  external  (if  not  dangerous)  applications 
which  difgrace  as  well  as  difappoint  the  Recommender. 

But  I haden  to  another  advantage  we  reap  from  the  diffeftion. 
of  bodies;  and  which  is  of  fo  extend  ve  a nature,  and  carries 
with  it  fo  much  conviftion,  that  many  on  their  death-beds  have 
laid  the  drifted  injunftions  on  their  relations  to  fubmit  their 
Bodies  to  an  Anatomical  infpeftion.  And  that  is,  hecaufe  from: 
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hence  we  may  often  learn  what  was  the  caufe  of  a difeafe,  which 
eluded  perhaps  every  conjeclure;  or  at  leaft  may  deduce  from 
thence  fueh  Obfervations  as  may  benefit  thoufands  yet  unborn*. 
But  here  two  previous  cautions  muff  be  laid  down.  The  one, 
that  we  do  not  confound  the  confequences  with  the  caufes  of  the 
difeafe:  The  other,  that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  difeafe,  all  the 
appearances  after  death.  Thus,  a quantity  of  matter  being  found 
in  the  Thorax,  mud  not  be  fet  down  as  the  occafion  of  thofe 
fymptoms  which  appear  in  a Pleurify;  or  the  gangrenous  fpots  of 
the  Bowels,  as  of  thofe  fymptoms  which  appear  in  fome  dreadful 
Colics.  But  each  are  to  be  underflood  as  the  confequence  of 
Inflammation,  in  one  inftance  terminating  in  a fuppuration,  in 
the  other,  in  a mortification  of  the  part  afte6led. 

The  effe6l  of  the  lafl  druggies  of  life  are  coagulations  of  the 
blood  in  the  Heart  and  large  veffels;  but  are  frequently 
miflaken  by  the  unwary  for  Polypufes;  a diflemper  perhaps  as 
rare  as  it  is  fatal.  And  here  it  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  that  irr> 
differing  bodies  it  is  no  unufual  thing  to  find  fmall  flones  in  the 
Kidneys,  knots  in  the  Lungs,  concretions  in  the  Gall  Bladder, 
though  the  parties  during  life  were  never  troubled  with  any 
fenfible  pain  from  them.  On  which  occafion  it  is  elegantly 
remarked  by  Dr.  Simpfon,  “ that  one  who  would  inveftigate. 
“ difeafes  among  the  dead,  fhould  have  a large  hiftory  before 
**  him,  of  what  the  living  can  bear  without  difturbance.”  And) 
then  he  gives  a remarkable  inftance  to  the  purpofe. 

But  there  is  a moil  extraordinary,  as  well  as  melancholy  in- 
ftance of  what  I have  advanced;  That  diffe&ions  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  cafes  which  conjedures  could  never  reach;  and 
which  may  therefore  afford  us  very  new,  and  it  may  be  very 
neceffary  cautions.  What  I mean  is,  the  cafe  of  Baron  Waffenaer 
in  Holland,  fet  forth  at  large  by  Boerhaave,  who  attended  him, 
and  which,  epitomis’d,  is  as  follows.  The  Baron  being  frequently 
affli&ed  with  the  gout,  and  fenfible  of  having  a weak  digeftion, 
ufed  occafionally  to  folicit  the  difcharge  of  what  was  offen*. 
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five  to  his  ftomach,  by  drinking  repeated  draughts  of  warm 
water.  He  was  attempting  to  relieve  himfelf  in  the  ufual  method, 
on  account  of  fome  duck  he  had  eaten  that  day,  when  not  readily 
obtaining  his  end,  he  kept  enlarging  his  draught,  till  after  a 
violent  ftrain,  though  without  the  expe&ed  confequence,  he  fell 
into  fo  dreadful  an  agony  as  he  could  fcarce  endure,  much  lefs 
accurately  defcribe.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  the  (kill  and 
friendfhip  of  Boerkaave  and  another  Phyfician  could  devife; 

But  every  thing  was  in  vain,  and  nothing  perhaps  was  lefs 

fufpe&ed  than  what  proved  to  be  the  real  cafe  ; for  on  opening 
the  body,  the  Oefophagus,  or  paffage  from  the  mouth  into  the 
ftomach,  was  fplit  through,  half  round  its  circumference,  at  the 
part  where  it  terminates  in  the  ftomach;  and  the  duck  and  medi- 
cines were  found  floating  free,  upon  the  furface  of  the  inteftines. 
Now  though  fuch  a cafe  probably  never  had,  (it  is  to  be  hoped,) 
never  will  again,  have  its  parallel,  yet  we  may,  for  the  greater 
fecurity  of  mankind,  make  the  following  ufeful  obfervation 
from  it. 

That  as  the  Oefophagus  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  acutenefs  of  that  angle  mull  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  the  diftention  of  the  ftomach  (which  from 
its  fituation  principally  fwells  forwards  and  upwards;)  there  may 
come  a time  when  it  is  fo  much  diftended,  as  to  clofe  up  the  exit 
(by  the  upper  orifice)  entirely.  Therefore  the  quantity  of 
warm  liquors  drank  to  forward  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  fhould 
not  exceed  a pint  at  a time. 

The  caufes  of  fudden  death  cannot  always  be  accounted  for 
[except  conje&urally]  but  by  difte&ion.  Though  it  is  not  to  be 
expeded  that  even  thus  we  fhall  always  fucceed.  Whoever  is  cu- 
rious to  fee  what  can  be  brought  in  fupport  of  this  argument,  may 
confult  Bondi  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum,  which  is  a colied  ion  of 
the  appearances  after  death,  compared  with  the  complaints  of 
the  party  while  living,  and  ranged  under  proper  heads. 
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Another  life  of  Anatomy  is  to  enquire  into  the  feveral  parts  of 
a dead  body*  where  there  has  been  any  ground  to  fufpe6l  that 
fome  violence  has  been  the  occafion  of  the  Party’s  death.  This 
branch  is  called  by  Authors  (and  many  have  wrote  exprefly  on 
the  fubje£l)  Anateima  Medico-forenfis . It  is  certainly  highly 
proper  that  the  utmofl  tendernefs  fhould  be  fhewn,  and  the  fulleft 
enquiries  made  on  occafion  of  fufpe&ed  violence;  left  a hafty, 
and  ill-grounded  opinion  fhould  involve  the  innocent,  in  the 
punifhment  due  to  the  guilty.  And  as  not  only  all  who  profefs 
any  branch  of  medicine,  but  even  Gentlemen  (by  being  com- 
rniffioned  to  put  the  laws  in  execution)  may  occafionally  be 
concerned  in  this  unpleafing  talk;  it  will  not  be  entirely  ufelefs 
to  fpend  a few  pages  on  this  Subje£l. 

Now  the  circumftances  which  Anatomy  brings  to  light  upon 
thefe  occafions  are  fome  or  other  of  the  following: 

And  firft,  Blows : This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  mofl  common 
cafes,  and  yet  we  meet  with  inftances,  where  though  death  has 
feemed  to  be  the  confequence  of  a blow,  an  Anatomical  infpeo- 
tion  has  cleared  the  culprit.  Of  this  kind  take  an  inflance.  A 
man  was  beat  and  bruifed  on  the  right  fide  with  a flick;  during 
the  fkirmifh,  his  foot  flipped,,  and  he  fell  with  force,  and  pitched 
on  his  left  fide,  and  after  a groan  or  two,  expired.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  Spleen  (whofe  feat  is  on  the  left  fide)  was  found 
half  cracked  through ; and  a great  quantity  of  coagulated  blood, 
within  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen.  On  differing  away  the 
mufcles  where  the  blow  with  the  flick  was  given,  the  bruife  was 
found  to  be  quite  fuperficial,  fo  that  his  death  was  pronounced 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  fall.  This,  too,  is  one  of  thofe  inftances, 
in  which  the  real  mifchief  could  never  have  been  ascertained, 
but  by  infpe&ion.  It  muft  be  obferved  of  blows  in  general, 
that  many,  though  in  themfelves  not  fatal,  may  become  fo 
through  mifmanagement,  age,  or  other  circumftances  of  the 
patient.  Which  diftin&ion  fhould  always  be  offered  by  the 
medical  gentlemen,  though  the  decifion  on  it  appertains  to 
another  clafs  of  men. 
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2*  Another  fource  of  enquiry  may  be  concerning  Poifons,  By 
which  are  meant  fuch  fubftances,  as  work  foon  and  violently  to 
the  deftru£tion  of  the  body.  Fop  as  to  the  refined  fubtlety  to 
which  fome  nations  have  been  reported  to  have  brought  their 
poifons,  we  may  judly  at  leaf!  fufpend  our  judgement  of  what 
we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining;  and  inlfances  of 
which  therefore  can  never  become  the  objeCl  of  a Britifh  inqueft. 
However  it  fhould  here  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the  chymica! 
preparations  are  fo  violent  in  their  own  nature,  that  in  too  large 
a dofe  they  may,  and  often  do,  bring  on,  all  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  a real  poifon;  fuch  as  violent  inflammation  of  the 
Stomach  and  Inteflines,  with  purging,  vomiting,  fainting,  &c. 
So  that  enquiry  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  made  into  the  fubftance 
taken.  But  fuppofe  a real  dofe  of  poifon  given,  (arfenic  for 
inflance)  if  the  dofe  be  final!,  conftitution  flrong,  and  the  un- 
happy object  immediately  difcovers  what  he  has  done  ; if  at  fuch 
a time,  fome  ignorant  old  woman,  indead  of  pouring  down  oil, 
or  fat  broths,  and  throwing  them  up  in  clyders,  in  order  to 
provoke  the  flomach  and  bowels  to  eject  the  poifon,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  ilimulus,  fhould  give  an 
antimonial  or  other  rough  vomit,  the  cafe  would  infallibly 
become  defperate,  and  the  party  die.  I the  rather  inflance  in 
this  cafe,  becaufe  whoever  was  to  found  his  verdi£l  upon  the 
appearances  after  death,  without  being  made  acquainted  with  all 
circumflances,  would  fee  realon  fufhcient  to  condemn  an  acrid 
poifon  as  the  caufe  of  t e party’s  death;  but  the  circumflances 
would  furelv  plead  in  tavourof  the  criminal, 

g.  With  refpeft  to  Wounds,  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  a large 
velfel  be  cut,  and  no  help  at  hand  to  flop  the  haemorrhage,  the 
patient  mud  quickly  perifh,  though  the  wound  in  its  own  nature 
was  not  mortal  On  the  contrary,  if  the  veffel  is  not  to  be  come 
at,  the  wound  mud  of  confequence  prove  fatal. 

4.  Some  difputes  have  occai  onally  arifen  about  the  legitimacy 
of  children’s  birth.  Be jujlo  partus  tempore,  We  fhould  in  this 
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cafe,  where  character  is  at  (lake,  as  well  as  where  life  is  con* 
cerned,  aft  with  a proper  degree  cf  caution.  Fcrtufes  coming 
into  the  world  before  they  are  quick,,  are  called  abortions. 
Women  are  delivered  of  live  children  in  the  feventh,  as  well  as 
ninth  month,  without  any  imputation  on  their  charafter:  But 
fuch  children,  as  not  being  at  their  full  time,  are  fmaller,  weaker, 
fcarce  able  to  eat  or  fuck;  their  parts  are  not  all  exactly  com- 
pleat;  and  they  ufually  deep  away  the  chief  part  of  that  time 
they  wanted  of  their  compleat  nine  months. 

The  next  enquiry  to  that  of  legitimacy  of  birth,  is  with  refpeft 
to  Mi/carriages.  Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  are 
no  medicines  fpecifically  produclive  of  abortion:  Whatever 

diminifhes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  too  great  a proportion  to  what 
is  neceffary  for  the  nourifhment  of  th efcetus,  may  occafionit;  or 
whatever  violent  medicines,  or  methods,  have  the  power  of 
loofeningthe  Placenta,  or  of  forcing  the  Menfes:  But  experience 
teacheth  us,  that  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  to  procure  a mifcarriage 
as  deluded  unhappy  women  imagine.  And  confidering  in  what 
a laborious,  and  often  penurious  fituation,  many  of  the  fex  man: 
ever  breed,  this  is  furely  one,  among  many  indances,  of  a mo  ft 
tender,  and  indulgent  Providence*  In  faft,  all  attempts  to 
dedroy  the  child  in  the  womb,  have  a tendency  to  deftroy  the 
mother  alfo.  Opinions  formed  on  the  appearance  of  the  child 
when  born,  are  prefumptive;  but  prefumptive  proofs  only: 
For  bad  diet,  misfortunes,  diftrefs,  and  imprifonment  may  bring 
on  a mifcarriage,  and  imprefs  on  the  unhappy  infant,  that 
withered  and  fhrivelled  appearance  (if  not  kill  it)  which  the  moll 
wicked  attempts  for  a like  purpofe  could  have  done. 

Laftly,  and  to  conclude  with  the  higheft  indance  of  unnatural 
cruelty.  We  are  fometimes  called  upon  to  give  our  opinion 
concerning  the  murder  of  badard  children.  Now  the  once 
ulual  and  admitted  ciiterion,  whereby  to  judge  and  determine, 
namely,  the  finking  of  the  lungs  in  water,  has  lince  been  found 
capable  of  deceiving  us.  An  indance  was  known,  where  an 
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infant  ftrangled  by  its  mother  after  the  birth,  had  the  blood- 
veffels  of  the  lungs  fo  extremely  difiended  with  blood,  as  to 
render  them  fpecihcally  heavier  than  water ; but  fuch  an  error, 
could  it  often  take  place,  would  hill  be  on  the  merciful  fide  : 
And  even  this  can  fcarce  happen  without  leaving  fufficient  marks 
of  violence  behind  it.  What  is  of  more  confequence  to  remem- 
ber,. is,  that  though  a child  be  Rill-born,  yet  its  lungs  may  be 
fpecihcally  lighter  than  water.  This  may  happen  from  two 
caufes:  From  a malicious  peifon  blowing  air  into  the  lungs, 
previous  to  a juridical  examination:  And  when  the  lungs  are  fo 
far  corrupted,  as  to  generate  air;  to  the  expanhon  of  which,  in 
dead  bodies,  that  havedaeen  long  drowned,  is  owing  that  relative 
enlargement  of  their  furface,  which  makes  them  capable  of 
floating  on  the  water. 

Thefe  include,  I think,  the  principal  heads  of  enquiry,  that 
ufually  come  before  an  inqueR.  And  from  what  has  been  faid 
it  will  appear,  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed  where  we 
are  fitting  upon  the  life,  or  upon  what  perhaps  is  dearer  than  life, 
the  reputation  of  a fellow  creature. 

From  hence  then  it  appears,  that  the  fiudy  of  Anatomy  belongs 
not  fo  exclufively  to  the  province  of  medicine,  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  adorning,  if  not  of  afiifiing,  various  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  With  refpe6t  indeed  to  Divinity,  I think  it  is  in 
general  mifapplied,  when  called  in  to  lllufiiate  any  Scriptural  or 
Moral  difficulties:  And  if  fome  important  points  of  religion, 
depended  only  on  fuch  collateral  evidence,  they  muft,  as  fuch 
allufions  are  often  managed,  inevitably  fail  to  the  ground.  The 
boldeft  attempt  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  the  moft  unfortunate, 
was  that  of  Michael  Servetus,  who  by  way  of  llluftration,  com- 
pared the  Trinity  to  three  juices  in  the  body;  and  for  which 
work  he  was  burnt  to  death  at  Geneva;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  at  the 
infiigation  of  Calvin , It  is  ufual,  alio,  to  mention  the  advantages 
which  Sculpture  and  Painting  receive  from  this  fiudy.  But 
thefe  are  too  obvious  to  need  infilling  on.  It  may  be  more 
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applicable  in  thefe  feats  of  Literature  to  obferve,  that  the  ftudy 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  feveral  poetical 
defcriptions ; and  point  out  the  propriety  of  feveral  epithets  and 
allufions,  which  we  meet  with  in  claffic  authors:  And-particu- 
larly  with  relation  to  the  celebrated  Homer ; whofe  defcription 
of  wounded  parts  is  fo  accurate  in  general,  that  forrie  have 
admitted  it  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  good  (late  of  Anatomy 
in  his  days. 

The  different,  and  often  oppofite  opinions  concerning  the 
Structure,  and  Ufe  of  the  Parts,  cannot  but  be  very  difagreeable 
to  impartial  minds,  which  are  always  ready  to  embrace  truth, 
wherever  they  can  find  it ; and  may  jullly  raife  fufpicions  in 
home,  that  there  is  iefs  of  certainty  in  the  fcience  than  is  pre- 
tended. But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  a fondnefs  for  our 
own  difcoveries,  may  bias  our  fenfes  to  the  prejudice  of  truth ; 
and  a defire  of  railing  our  own  reputation,  may  determine  us  to 
cavil  at  the  affertions  of  others;  and  particularly  to  chufe  out  as 
the  moll  glorious  rivals,  the  foremolt  in  the  lift  of  fame.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  paying  too  blind  a deference  to  a name, 
may  make  us  haftily  receive  an  Ipfe  dixit , unexamined,  and 
unapproved.  But  fuppofing  nothing  of  this  to  be  the  cafe; 
Anatomifts  may  eafily  differ  in  their  accounts  of  the  Ufe,  and 
Struhlure  of  Parts,  where  the  leaft  handling  defaces,  or  the  leaft 
diftemper  has  aggravated,  or  obliterated  their  natural  form. 
And  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  unfair  prabtices  have  home  times 
been  ufed  to  fupport,  and  defend  a favorite  theory,  againft  a 
more  fuccefsful,  and  therefore  obnoxious  rival.  So  that  we 
mult  not  place  all  the  perplexity  of  diffenting  opinions  to  the 
obfcurity  of  the  fubjeft;  but  home  fhare  of  it,  at  leaft,  to  the 
obftinacy  of  its  Profeffors. 

To  reconcile  every  jarring  opinion,  or  to  offer  new  folutions 
of  doubts,  where  ingenious  men  have  already  failed,  are  talks 
ibr  which  I have  no  inclination.  I therefore  purpofely  omit 
entering  into  the  Minuiias  of  Anatomy, . that  I may  not  be 
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tedioudy  prolix,  and  often  unintelligible.  And  there  is  the  lefs 
occafion  for  this,  as  the  mod  obvious  parts  of  our  frame,  are 
generally  the  chief  feats  of  our  diforders;  and  the  principal 
fun&ions  of  thofe  feveral  parts,  are  pretty  well  underftood.  For 
this  reafon,  plain  and  (as  far  as  the  Subject  will  admit,)  indifput- 
able  defcriptions  are  the  bed.  Any  one  may  increafe  thefe 
ideas  among  Authors,  and  wade  deep  in  the  unpleafant  dreams 
of  controverfy  at  their  leifure. 

The  books  neceffary  to  be  confulted  on  this  occafion,  lie  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs;  — Heijleri  Compendium  Anatomicum,  Mun - 
nickius  de  re  Anatomic  a , and  the  little  Compendium  publish'd  by 
Keill , feem  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  a beginner.  Winflow  s 
Anatomy,  written  in  French,  and  tranflated  by  Dougiajs,  is  the 
minuted  defcription  of  parts  that  can  well  be  penned;  but  it  is 
for  that  reafon,  the  mod  unentertaining,  and  certainly  not  fit  for 
a beginner.  Befides  that  it  has  none  of  the  Phyliology,  which, 
properly  interfperfed,  greatly  relieves  the  naufeous  Satiety 
of  bare  defcription:  On  this  account  Drake' s Anatomy  is  not 
unufeful. 

I think  the  principal  Ufe  of  Plates,  is  to  exprefs  fuch  appear- 
ances, as  cannot  be  leen  without  great  preparation,  and  very  good 
glades;  and  even  then  not  underdood,  unlefs  minutely,  and 
frequently  examined;  or  fuch  as  rarely  fall  into  a courfe  of  Lec- 
tures. And  therefore  the  appearance  of  Fcetufcs  from  the  hrd 
impregnation  of  the  Ovum,  gradually  through  every  dage  of  in- 
creafe, till  it  becomes  ready  for  exclufion,  as  publidied  by 
Malphigi ; the  gradation  of  foetal  bones  by  Kerckringius ; and 
the  appearance  of  an  impregnated  Uterus,  with  an  almod  nine 
months  foetus  inclofed,  as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter  has  been  long 
preparing  for  the  prefs;  thefe,  or  fuch  as  thefe,  are  well  worth 
confulting.  In  general,  there  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  the 
beauty  of  Plates;  which,  while  it  adds  to  the  expence,  takes  off 
from  the  improvement.  Vefalius  is  among  the  fird,  who  gave 
elegant  reprefentations  of  the  parts  of  the  body ; though  probably 

their 
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their  being  defigned  by  Titian , is  a mifiake.  However,  the 
three  principal  Authors  in  this  way,  and  which  are  the  mod 
eiilily  met  with,  are  Euftachius , Cowper,  and  Atbmus. 

If  we  attend  to  the  defcription  given  of  Man’s  body  by  Au- 
thors, we  fhall  find  it  debafed  to  a level  with  the  beads  by  fome, 
and  exalted  into  fomething  more  than  human  by  others:  Where- 
as the  truth  is  removed  from  both  extremes.  It  would  feem, 
that  the  famecaufe  which  gave  rife  to  the  great  number  of  Gods, 
gave  origin  to  the  high  opinion  of  the  nature  of  man.  To  the 
heathens,  incomprehenfible  was  the  doflrine  of  all  perfection 
centring  in  one  Being;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  parts,  and 
afligned  to  each  its  Patron.  Whence  fprung  the  God  of  Wifdom, 
Eloquence,  Valour,  &c.  Agreeable  to  the  confined  notions  of 
this  their  fupreme  Jupiter , they  judged  the  formation  of  Man 
a talk  too  hard  for  him  alone,  and  therefore  kindly  affigned  him 
the  joint  affiftance  of  the  other  Gods.  Each  was  to  form  his  part; 
and  more  particularly  to  prefide  over  that  part  when  formed  ; to 
which  Homer  is  fuppofed  to  allude  in  that  much  canvafted  fimile 
of  Agamemnon , when  compared  to  Jove,  Mars,  and  Neptune „ 
Iliad.  B.  ver.  477. 

As  Heathens  thought  their  Jupiter  incapable  of  forming  Man, 
the  Aftrologers  think  the  Deity  incapable  of  preferving  him: 
which  talk  they  divide  equally  among  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
Zodiack;  but  which,  by  providing  for  but  one  part  of  the  body 
at  once,  feems  a very  whimfical,  and  imperfehl  kind  of 
Providence. 

The  Philofophers  labor  hard  to  find  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  Man’s  body;  making  him,  as  it  were,  an  Epitome,  or  a kind 
of  analogous  reprefentation  of  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
creation.  The  Sun,  and  Man’s  Heart;  the  Ocean,  and  his 
Blood;  with  other  equally  far-fetched  comparifons,  are  adopted 
to  make  out  this  magnificent  affertion.  The  Harmony  obferva- 
ble  in  all  the  parts  of  the  material  world,  gave  occafion  to  its 
being  denominated  Kc^of.  And  a no  lefs  fimilar  harmony  among 

all 
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all  the  parts  of  man,  might  judly  give  origin  to  the  term  applied 
to  him,  of  Mtxgoxerpos'  which  feems  a more  plaufible  Etymology, 
than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  labored,  and  fanciful  cmnpa- 
rifons  between  the  two. 

But  there  have  been  on  the  other  hand  a fet  of  Cynic  Philofo- 
phers,  to  whom  Man’s  body  appears  a dungeon,  aprifon,  a hell, 
in  fhort,  every  thing  that  is  truly  deplorable.  The  body  (fay 
thefe  men)  is  called  A^a?,  becaufe  it  fetters  and  fhackles  the  Soul; 
which,  though  true,  is  not  fo  in  the  dreadful  fenfe  of  earthly  fet- 
ters. The  Soul  (go  on,  thefe  melancholy  complainers)  is  call’d 
Yuxn  becaufe  numbed  and  frozen  in  its  operations  by  the  body.  To 
thefe  difcontented  minds  there  are  endlefs  imperfeflions  found 
in  Man:  they  lament,  he  has  no  horns,  claws,  or  other  offend ve 
weapons.  In  their  eyes,  every  part  betrays  infirmity : They 

make  him  crawl  on  all  fours  at  his  birth;  lament  his  paffage  into 
the  world  near  the  two  Cloacae  of  the  body ; and  enlarge  on  what, 
they  call,  the  prophetic  cries  of  Infancy.  Thus  oppolite,  and 
perhaps  equally  unlike,  are  the  pi&ures  which  Melancholy  or 
Enthuliafm  defign  for  a reprefentation  of  human  nature. 

There  have  been  feveral  wild  conje6lures  about  the  flandard 
of  man’s  body,  particularly,  I think,  we  may  call  fo,  that  which 
fuppofes  the  dimenfions  of  the  Ark,  to  have  been  taken  from  it. 
The  Ark,  we  know,  was  300  cubits  long,  50  broad,  and  30  high. 
To  make  out  the  calculation  therefore,  a man  fhould  be  fix  times 
as  high  as  he  is  broad;  ten  times  as  high  as  he  is  deep;  or  the 
breadth  taken  from  the  fhoulder  blades  to  the  Sternum.  I 
need  not  comment  upon  the  great  deviation  we  find  in  men, 
from  this  plan  of  proportion.  What  that  is  now  fuppofed  to  be, 
or  at  lead,  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  to  be 
obferved  by  Painters  and  Statuaries,  is  laid  down  by  Albert 
JDurer , in  a work  fird  publifhed  in  Dutch,  then  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1532.  And 
afterwards  in  French  at  Arnheim  in  1614. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Cofmologia  Sacra , gives  us  a very  elegant  and 
ingenious  reaion,  why  Man  was  formed  of  the  fize  we  lee  him, 
rather  than  of  any  other;  namely,  his  relation  to  the  reft  of  the 
Creation,  which  was  formed  before  him.  44  Had  the  whole 
**  fpecies  of  mankind  been  gigantic  (lays  he)  Man  could  not 
44  fo  commodioufly  have  been  fupplied  with  food;  lor  there 
*•'  would  not  have  been  fie  tin  enough  to  ferve  his  turn : And  had 
44  bealls  been  made  proportionably  bigger,  there  would  not  have 
“ have  been  grafs  enough  for  the  bealts : Boats  and  (hipping 
44  hkewife  muft  have  been  anfwerably  bigger;  and  thus  too  big 
44  for  the  rivers  and  fea-coafts.  Nor  would  there  have  been  the 
•*  fame  ufe,  and  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  man’s  reafon; 
**  inafmuch  as  he  would  then  have  done  many  things  by  mere 
**  ftrength,  for  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  invent  innumerable 
" engines:  And  thus  far,  man  would  have  been  reafonable  in 
r‘  vain.”  Nor  are  his  obfervations  on  the  figure  of  man,  lefs 
juft  or  elegant.  “ He  might  have  come  out  of  the  Creator’s  hands 
*4  (fays  he)  a reafonable  beaft,  or  bird:  But  had  he  been  a 
se  quadruped,  his  figure  would  have  wanted  that  majefty  which 
et  is  fuitable  to  his  dominion  over  all  other  creatures:  Or  had  he 
44  been  a bird,  he  would  have  been  lefs  fociable;  for  on  every 
ei  apprehenfion  of  danger,  he  wrouId  have  been  flying  to  fome 
*£  other  place;  and  Man,  inftead  of  inhabiting  cities,  would,  like 
ss  the  eagle,  have  made  his  neft  in  the  rocks.’* 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  prefent  ftrufture  of  our  bodies,  has 
nothing  but  what  claims  our  admiration  and  gratitude  : Whether 
we  confider  the  advantages  of  an  ereft  pofition,  with  abilities  to 
diverfify  our  pofture  in  every  ufeful  fhape;  fo  that  by  the 
various  and  extenfive  motion  of  our  trunk,  and  limbs,  we  can 
reach  every  part  of  our  furface:  Or  the  functions  of  animal 
nature,  which,  however  difagreeably  neceffary,  are  yet  fo  dif- 
pofed,  as  to  fhew  an  indulgence,  in  what  probably  was  meant 
to  mortify  the  pride  of  man:  While  the  vital  functions  feem  to 
require  no  attention  of  ours  at  all,  but  kindly  preferve  our  being 
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in  genera!;  and  fomctimes,  it  would  feem,  even  in  fpite  of 
ourfelves. 

To  give  then,  by  way  of  conclufion,  the  outlines  of  the  fubjeft, 
which  is  explained  in  a courfe  of  Le£lures.  The  Body  of  man, 
is  not  improperly  termed  a hydraulic  machine,  whole  fluids 
circulate  in  various,  and  convenient  channels.  The  Blood, 
from  whence  all  other  fecretions  are  made,  is  fent  into  every 
part  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries.  Various  organs  are  placed  in 
different  parts,  to  be  as  drainers  for  the  feparation  of  their 
refpe&ive  fluids.  The  Liver,  to  feparate,  Bile;  the  Glands  of 
the  jaws  and  mouth.  Saliva;  the  Teflicles,  Semen;  and  fo  of  the 
red.  Such  parts  of  this  mafs  of  fluid,  as  by  their  circulation, 
or  from  any  other  caufes,  are  become  ufelefs,  are  fent  out  of 
the  body  by  the  kidneys,  intedines,  and  numberlefs  pores  of  the 
fkin.  The  remaining  blood  being  returned  tp  its  fountain,  the 
heart,  through  the  veins. 

The  Being  thus  exiding,  mud  be  preferved,  and  its  wading 
fubfiance  redored.  This  is  done  by  conveying  food  down  the 
Oe/ophagus  into  the  Stomach;  by  its  being  properly  changed  by 
the  digeding  power  of  the  domach,  and  its  fluids  ; by  the  phyle 
then  conveyed  along  the  Mefentery  through  the  Lahleals,  anu 
into  the  Blood,  along  the  Thoracic  Du£l. 

The  Being  thus  recruited,  mud  have  the  power  to  move  its 
limbs  for  felf-prefervation,  and  to  fhift  its  place  for  amufement 
or  advantage.  This  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  wonderful  con- 
trivance of  the  Mufcles;  whofe  dru&ure  we  admire,  but  whofe 
a&ion  we  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

The  Being  thus  put  in  motion,  and  as  the  Receptacle  of  the 
ft  divinceparticula  aurce,}>  mud  have  inlets  of  different  fenfations, 
and  a confcious  perception  of  all  things,  about  it.  This,  as  far  as 
depends  on  corporeal  fubdances,  is  effe&ed  by  the  mechanifm 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves , conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
Organs  of  Senfe. 
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But  how  imperfect  would  be  its  enjoyment  of  thefe  fenfations, 
was  its  joy  incapable  of  utterance?  Kindly  therefore  are  we  en- 
dowed with  Lungs  to  breathe,  and  with  organs  to  modify,  and 
articulate  that  Breath;  and  whence  we  derive  the  noble,  andufe- 
ful  Privilege  of  Speech. 

The  Parts  too,  are  not  only  beautifully  framed,  but  fupported 
and  defended  in  as  extraordinary  a manner,  by  the  Stru&ure, 
Difpofltion,  and  Mechanifm  of  the  Bones. 

And  we  have  not  only  the  fatisfa&ion  of  poffefling  fuch  a curi- 
ous frame  ourfelves,  but  have  fuperadded  organs  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  our  fpecies,  and  for  the  renewing  ourfelves  in  our 
poflerity.  The  wonderful  provifion  for  which  in  all  its 
branches,  has  puzzled  our  beft  Philofophy  to  explain. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  will  appear,  that  Man’s  Body  may  be 
termed  a Machine;  fuch  a one  as  is  worthy  of  the  divine 
Archite£l,  and  which  we  mull  ever  admire,  though  perhaps  we 
may  never  compleatly  comprehend.  Nor  let  it  be  alledged  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  Study,  that  fome  functions  in  our  frame  are 
myfterious:  For  while  the  minutenefs  of  fome  parts  elude  our 
refearch;  and  the  union  of  our  divine  part  a6ts  upon,  and 
influences  the  other;  we  mud  fometimes  fubmit  our  reafon  to  our 
faith;  and  conclude  the  wifdom  of  what  is  not  feen,  from  the 
harmony  and  beautiful  contrivance  of  the  parts  that  are  feen. 

Again,  we  fhall  be  convinced  of  the  affertion  fo  frequently 
occurring  in  enquiries  of  this  Nature,  that  this  machine  is  fo 
contrived,  ashy  fpontaneous  efforts  to  relieve,  and  reftore  itfelf 
from  oppreflion:  In  confequence  of  which,  the  fagacious  Sydenham 
long  flnce  declared,  " Morbum  nihil  effe  aliud,  quam  naturae 
“ conamen,  materize  morbificze  exterminationem  in  aeon 

o . 

**  falutem,  omni  ope  molientis.”  And  which  power  has  long 
been  perfonified  by  the  help  of  Allegoryi  and  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Anima , and  Nature . 

We  may  alfo  hence  acquire  a tolerable  idea  of  the  effential 
import  of  the  terms,  Life  and  Death . That,  Life  depends  on 

the 
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the  circulation  being  kept  up  at  any  rate;  and  that  Death  com- 
mences from  the  time  when  the  circulation  irrecoverably  flops. 
But  when  that  circulation  is  in  its  full  vigour,  and  leaves  not  the 
minuted  part  unvifited;  when  all  the  fecretions  and  excretions 
are  duly,  and  daily  performed,  then  is  the  vital  fluid  in  full 
perfe6lion;  then  will  it  afford  fuch  pure  and  exhilarating  emana- 
tions from  the  feat  of  Senfe,  as  to  compofe  that  compendium  of 
fupremeft  health, 

— — Mens  fana  in  Corpore fano . 

And  laltly  we  fhall  fee,  that  the  exaft  fituation  which  confli- 
tutes  health,  differs  widely  in  each  individual,  as  his  frame  is 
more  or  lefs  delicate  by  nature.  And  that  therefore  no  one 
fettled  meafure  of  abflinence,  or  indulgence;  neither  Cold 
Water,  nor  Tar  Water,  nor  any  however  fafhionable  Medicine 
of  the  age,  can  fpecifically  prevent  the  attack  of  Difeafe  ; or  for 
any  confiderable  time  prevent  the  approach  of  Death.— 

Such  is  the  Machine  propofed  to  be  explained  in  thefe 
Leflures,  of  which,  it  may  (if  ever)  with  propriety  be  faid, 


- — Materiem  superare  Opus, 
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TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE 

DUKE  OF  GRAFTON, 
CHANCELLOR 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE. 


My  Lord, 

Having  occafion  to  reprint  fome  Sheets,  that  have 
been  twice  favourably  received,  on  a Subjeft  which 
your  Grace  has  been  pleafed  to  honour  in  a very 
diftinguifhed  manner,  I could  not  omit  the  opportunity* 
of  thus  publickly  acknowledging  my  Obligations  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton, 


May 


May  you  long,  My  Lord,  very  long  continue  to 
prefide  over  this  University;  fo  fruitful  in  Men  of 

Abilities,  that  your  Grace  can  never  want  opportunities 

> \ 

of  indulging  your  favorite  paflion,  that  of  countenancing, 
affifting  and  rewarding  Merit, 

I am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace’s 

moft  obliged 

« 

and  obedient  Servant, 
CHARLES  COLLIGNONV 


Cambridge, 
Jan.  24,  1771, 
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An  ENQUIRY  into  the 

STRUCTURE 

OF  T H E 

HUMAN  B O D Y,  &c. 


TO  remove  the  oBjeXions  that  have  Been  made  againft 
Providence  by  fome,  as  if  he  had  formed  men  of  fuch 
materials,  as  almofl  neceffarily  impelled  them  to  illicit  aXions, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  fheets.  A defign  interwoven  with 
the  ftudy,  and  demon  ftration  of  the  StruXure  of  man;  and 
therefore  a very  natural  CubjeX  of  the  Author’s  reflexions.  And 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  received  with  the  ufual  candor  of  this 
Seminary  of  Religion,,  and  Seat  of  Literature. 

But  it  will  not  be  found  difadvantageous  to  the  fubjeX,  to  fet 
out  at  firft  with  fome  medical  reafoning.  For  it  will  by  and  by 
appear,  that  for  want  of  duly  attending  to  the  relative  fitnefs  of 
things,  not  only  the  Prefcriber,  but  the  Preacher  may  mifcarry; 
And  that  this  fitnefs  confidered  with  a view  to  the  art  of  healing, 
will  greatly  clear  up  the  fubfequent  refleXions,  on  that  of 
reforming. 

The  remedies  which  Phyficians  apply,  have  no  innate;  and 
abfolute  qualities;  but  fuch  only  as  the  nature  of  the  parts  which 
they  touch,  or  can  influence,  will  allow  them  to  exert;,  fo  that 
a-«  variation  in  the  flruXure,  or  condition  of  parts^  will  vary, 

Q and 
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and  even  fornetimes  fruftrate  the  effe£ls  of  a medicine.  And 
hence  the  claffing  of  remedies  which  have  no  univerfal  or  inva- 
riable effects,  as  it  tempts  many  to  profefs  a Science,  which 
feems  thus  eafy  of  attainment,  fo  will  often  really  diftrefs  the 
mind  of  a confcientious  prefcriber. 

For  how  few  among  the  many  that  offer  their  fervices  to  the 
fick,  will  at  firff  keep  clear  of  the  fpecious  temptation,  of  at- 
tacking a diforder  by  fome  privileged  medicine,  fent  to  it  in  its 
fuppofed  fortrefs?  and  with  which  aids,  all  Catalogues  of  both 
fimple  and  compound  remedies  do  too  much  abound.  Whereas 
the  attentive  praflitioner  quickly  finds,  that  there  is  a time  for 
all  things,  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  to  fecure  even  a poffibility 
of  fuccefs;  and  that  a hafty  determining  of  the  difeafe,  and  an 
indifcriminate  application  of  the  remedy,  proves  as  little  for  his 
own  reputation,  as  for  his  patient’s  advantage.  For  after  all,  what 
is  this  but  to  a6l  the  part  of  the  felf-conceited  Nurfet  that  fatal  cha- 
racter to  the  human  race,  who,  like  Homer's  Hero,  though  with 
other  weapons, 

— 7ToAAjs;  anJ»  wpoix^ev, 

and  indeed  were  diforders  as  eafily  known  as  named,  and  every 
appropriated  remedy  as  certainly  efficacious,  as  it  is  fure  to  be 
applied  by  fuch  people,  there  would  be  no  want  of  Phyficians 
in  the  world,  whofe  very  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  thefe  neceffary 
diftinflions ; but  who  are  frequently  not  called  upon,  till  fatal 
experience  has  convinced  the  Patient,  that  fuch  diflinctions 
ought  previoufly  to  have  been  made. 

As  remedies  therefore  have  no  neceffary,  felf-exifting,  inde- 
pendent virtues,  confidered  abftra&edly  from  the  Body  to 
which  they  are  applied;  fo  the  fame  is  (in  a great  meafure  at 
leaf!)  true  of  difeafes.  I queflion  whether  there  can  exifl  a 
morbific  caufe,  which  no  Conflitution,  Sex,  Age,  Climate,  Cir- 
cutnflance  or  Condition  is  capable  of  eluding.  At  leaft  we  know 
that  thofe  moft  virulent  deflroyers  of  mankind.  Plague  and  Poi- 

fon. 
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fon,  cannot  claim  this  privilege:  many  efcaping  the  former,, 
though  conftantly  converfing  with  the  lick;  and  many  Animals 
feeding  innocently  on  the  latter,  and  fometimes  even  the  hu- 
man race. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  need  altonilh  us  in  all  this.  Man's 
Body  is  made  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  red  of  the  Creation,  and 
while  alive  mud  be  fubjeCt  to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  motion; 
and  every  thing  applied  to  it,  whether  as  food,  or  phyfic,  can 
a6t  only  by  being  put  in  motion,  and  communicating  that  motion 
to  certain  parts.  And  it  is  no  more  furpriling  that  the  fame 
caufe  diould  not  operate  equally  on  all  bodies,  than  that  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  fhould  not  equally  affeCt  Gold  and  Lead. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  Hippocrates  refers  us  to  a ©sw -n  as  the 
caufe  of  fome  difeafes:  we  anfwer,  that  he  did-  not  mean 
thereby,  fuch  an  exertion  of  the  divine  power,  as  fufpended  the 
known  laws  of  nature  in  thofe  difeafes;  in  which  fenfe  only,  this 
could  be  any  objection:  but  he  either  means  to  conceal  his 
ignorance  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  under  this  fo  fpecious- 
a fuppofition;-  or  really  druck  with  the  horrid  appearance  of 
fome  epileptic  Patient,  he  fancied  it  inflicted  as  a judgement,/ 
and  fo  of  divine  original. 

It  appears  then  that  a relative  fitnefs  of  Body  may  be  as> 
neceffary  for  the  admidion  of  a Difeafe,  as  of  a Remedy.  And 
upon  this  relative  fitnefs  of  caufes  and  their  effeCls,  is  built  the 
whole  of  rational  practice;  and  this  knowledge  poffeffed  in 
greater,  or  lefs  perfection,  determines  the  feveral  degrees  of 
reputation  poffeffed  by  different  practitioners;  and  the  total  want 
of  which,  is  the  glaring  badge  of  the  audacious,  and  defperate 
Quack. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  thofe,  who  have  thought  this- 
knowledge  too  extend ve  for  human  nature  to  compafs.  While 
others,,  as  though  it  were  confined  in  too  narrow  bounds,  have 
increafed,  indead  of  removing  the  difficulty.  And  both  are  in 
the  wrong.  To  prove  the  fir  ft  fo,  we  need  but  to  appeal  to  the 
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number  of  fuch,  who  have  been  recovered  from  long  and 
dangerous  ilnefles,  of  which  the  nature  was  explained,  the 
confequences  forefeen,  and  the  effects  of  the  remedies  foretold. 
Nor  let  it  be  obje£led  that  thisiuccefs  mu  ft  depend  on  certain, 
and  repeated  experience ; for  it  is  granted.  But  then  we  aftert, 
that  what  was  the  labor  of  Ages,  to  our  Predeceflors  in  praflice, 
becomes  our  own  on  eafier  terms.  Namely,  by  the  ftudy  of 
their  works;  and  that  the  many  hours  they  loft  in  a miftaken 
theory,  for  want  of  underftanding  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  in  a miftaken  pra£l ice,  for  want  of  that  knowledge,  is  fo 
much  time  and  experience  gained  to  their  fucceftors- 

But  it  is  the  fecond  fort  of  men,  who  multiply  caufes  ad  infi* 
nitum , who  have  contributed  to  this  miftaken  notion;  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  created  imaginary  governors,  or  rather  tyrants, 
fhall  I call  them,  of  the  human  frame.  If  it  were  not  attended 
with  fo  much  danger  to  the  public,  one  could  almoftbe  diverted 
at  the  abfurd  Rhapfodies  of  thefe  writers.  What  a whimficai 
Triumvirate  has  Dolceus  given  us?  Microcojmetor , King  of  the 
Brain.  Cardimelech,  of  the  Heart.  And  G after anax  of  the 
Abdomen!  and  what  mad  pranks  does  he  not  make  thefe  royal 
Perfonages  play?  Speaking  of  the  Fhrenitis,  he  thus  describes  it, 
Quemadmodum  Imperaloris  illud  monjlrum  Nero,  fur  ibundo  ardorc 
“ Romanas  cedes  accendit , indeque  maxim  as  turbas  excitavit,  fic,  et 
(t  hie  nojler,  Microcojmetor  fit  Cofmetorges , i,  e.  Rex  Irce .”  A very 
improper  ruler  fure  for  the  rational  part  of  Man.  And  indeed 
he  fometimes  (we  are  told)  quits  the  reins  of  government  rather 
abruptly;  “ Cofmetorges  aliquando  a feipjo  vindiftum  pofeit , et 
“ tanquam  Ajax , in  proprium  gladium  incumbit This  is  the  cafe 
in  melancholy.  But  in  madnefs  it  is,  that  he  fhines  fupremely 
mifehievous,  and  Scatters  his  fire-brands  in  fport,  **  Hoc  in 
" ajficClu  (Mania)  Microcojmetor  nobis  eft  quafi  incendiarius , qui 
" jpiritus  animates  hominis  accendit . Qui  ita  accenfti  inftar  Vulpium 
il  Samfonicarum,  percurrunt  omnes  fojfiulas  cerebri,”  Thefe  and 
fimilar  effufions  of  an  over-heated  imagination  to  be  met  with  in 
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-writers  of  this  Stamp,  would  indeed  extend  the  territories  of 
medical  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of  the  life  as  well  as  the 
apprehenfion  of  man.  But  to  return  — 1 
Thus  much  I fuppofe  will  be  allowed  me,  iff,  That  God  has 
created  fubftances,  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Mineral,  with 
certain  fitneffes  relative  to  the  ftate  of  Man's  Body,  both  in 
health  and  ficknefs,  and  whereby  the  former  may  be  preserved, 
and  the  latter  often  removed.  2dly,  That  we  are  capable  of 
difcovering  what  thefe  relations  are,  fo  as  to  apply  them  properly 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- creatures.  3dly,  That  if  we  apply 
them  unfuccefsfully,  through  ignorance,  or  inattention,  it  no 
ways  deftroys  the  certainty  on  which  much  of  the  art  of  Phy fic 
is  founded.  And  lafily,  That  the  changeable  condition  of  our 
bodies,  by  varying  the  effeCls  of  the  fame  application,  though 
it  may  altonifh  heedlefsand  unreflecting  men,  is  a very  natural 
efFeCt,  of  an  unavoidable  caufe.  For  whatever  alters  the  tone 
of  the  Solids  (by  which  is  meant  a certain  degree  of  ftrength  and 
refiftance,)  and  deftroys  the  proper  crafis  of  the  fluids,  lays 
a foundation  for,  if  not  aClually  brings  on,  a difeafe;  while 
whatever  has  the  power  of  bringing  back  thefe  parts  to  the  point, 
or  nearly  fo,  from  whence  they  firfl  deviated,  lays  a foundation 
for,  if  not  abfolutely  performs,  a cure.  Thus  far  of  the  medical 
ftate  of  things. 

As  there  are  no  two  bodies  perhaps  in  the  world,  fo  exaClly 
alike  in  their  conftruClion,  as  to  be  affeCled  in  the  fame  degree, 
either  by  the  force  of  external  objects,  or  the  bias  of  internal 
refle&ion;  fo  there  muft  ever  be  a vaft  variety  in  the  natural  and 
innate  propenfions  of  men:  Natural  and  innate  perhaps,  but  not 
unalterable.  At  leaf!  it  is  the  defign  of  the  following  obferva- 
tions  to  enquire,  how  far  (the  natural  ftruClure  of  the  body, 
confidered)  man  may  ftill  be  free ; free  from  the  greateft  ty  ranny, 
that  of  unreafonable  and  impatient  defires!  And  how  far  the 
fatal  force  by  which  he  is  drawn  afide,  may  be  imputed  to  fome 
acquired  imperfection  in  his  ftruClure.  And  then,  if  by  any 
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rule  of  conduft,  we  can  prevent  that  alteration  taking  place,  it 
will  then  be  allowed,  “ that  Providence  has  not  formed  men  of 
fuch  materials,  as  necefTarily  impel  them  to  illicit  a£tions.” 

Man  is  compounded  of  Soul  as  well  as  of  Body;  and  fo 
compounded,  that  they  frequently  ftruggle,  and  occafionally 
conquer  each  other.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  communication 
between  thefe  differing  parts,  or  which  ever  firft  proves  a traitor 
to  the  other,  by  ftubborn  rebellion,  inftead  of  friendly  inter- 
courfe,  the  man  is  fure  to  fuffer.  Inftances  of  this  are  the 
produce  of  every  hour.  The  perceptions  of  the  mind  are 
fometimes  preternaturally  fufpended;.  at  others,  as  painfully 
acute.  In  thofe  difeafes  (for  fuch  they  are,  however  momen- 
tary the  Paffions,)  how  is  the  natural  flrength  of  Reafon  and 
Judgement  impaired!  a word,  nay,  even  a look  fhall  have 
power  to  pull  reafon  from  her  throne,  and  make  the  evening 
which  began  with  the  focial  intercourfe  of  friends,  terminate 
like  the  bloody  contention  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithoc . In 
other  cafes,  the  tide  of  Life,  inftead  of  fwelling  into  florm,  is 
almofl;  congealed  into  ftagnation:  and  the  material  part,  inftead 
of  being  agitated  into  furious  motion,  degenerates  almoft  to 
lifelefs  Clay  : 

■ She  pin'd  in  thought- 
She  fat  like  Patience  on  a Monument 
Smiling  at  Grief — — 

The  not  unufual  effect  of  difappointed  hope,  and  filent 
forrow*.' — happy  for  the  marble,  if  at  laft  it  can  be  brought 
to  weep. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  underftand  the  influence,  and  affi fi- 
ance which  our  bodies  give  to  thefe,  and  the  like  unfortunate 
changes,  the  nearer  we  fhall  approach  to  the  fpring  of  our 
rational  happinefs.  For  the  Body  is  in  general  ordained  to  be 
the  medium  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  here  below.  And  with 
refped  to  the  joys  ariftngfrom  health,.  I fhall  not  think  I 
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advance  an  improbability  in  averting,  that  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  our  paflions,  is  more  preventive  of  the  troubles,  and 
even  decays  of  the  body,  than  the  guarding  again!!  unfavourable 
feafons,  or  unwholfome  diet.  At  lead,  that  the  duly  tempered 
mind,  will  in  general  carry  about  with  it  fo  heroic  a body,  as 
bravely  to  bear  up  againfl  rude  attempts,  and  dangerous  efforts 
for  its  dettrudion. 

The  unthinking,  felf-contented  peafant,  feeds  on  the  coarfeft 
fare,  braves  the  unfriendly  dews,  and  dares  almofl  the  whole 
artillery  of  Heaven,  perhaps  without  an  ail.  While  his  matter, 
formed  in  as  rough  a mould,  and  partaking  of  fome  indulgences, 
which  the  other  lacks;  yet  wearied  with  anxious  projeds,  and 
tormented  with  eager  defires  for  a fplendid  fortune,  neither 
taftes  the  refrefhing  fleep,  nor  enjoys  the  balmy  health  of  his 
poor  contented  hind.— 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  will  appear  of  more  extenfive  confe- 
quence,  than  at  firft  fight,  perhaps,  would  eafily  be  imagined* 
For  befides  that  thofe,  who  pay  the  leaf!  attention  to  the  rational 
means  of  being  well,  are  ufually  the  mott  querulous  amongft 
us;  there  are,  who  by  an  equally  fatal  extreme,  are  too 
folicitous  to  enjoy  the  happy  ttate  when  found; — who  fink  below 
happinefs,  by  afpiring  to  rife  above  Health.  A conttant  attention 
to  any  one  particular  point,  is  always  prejudicial  to  man:  but  a 
reftlefs  anxiety  about  prefent  health,  is  to  poifon  at  the  fountain 
head,  the  fource  from  whence  fuch  blefiings  flow.  Nay,  fo 
foreign  is  it  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  experience,  that 
Hippocrates  even  advifes  fome  occafional  excurfions  into  mirthful 
jollity,  as  fafer  than  the  contraded  path  of  unremitting  regularity. 
However  that  may  be,  what  we  fear,  we  already  in  fome  degree 
feel:  And  fome  have  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  ttrong  feelings 
of  imagination,  and  fuch  durable  impreflions  of  fancy,  as  no  arc 
has  been  capable  at  laft  of  erafing.  A cruel  refinement  this, 
upon  felf-deceit,  when  we  have  not  only  opened  the  fatal  Box, 
but  cannot  {hut  it  again  fo  quick,  as  to  confine  Hope . 
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But  it  is  not  defigned  to  deny,  that  we  are  liable,  without 
great  care,  to  be  biafled  by  fome  internal  feelings.  The 
Se&s  of  Philofophers  probably  firft  arofe,  from  the  confti- 
tutional  difpofitions  of  their  refpeftive  founders.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  an  eafy  attempt  to  have  made  Cato  an 
Epicurean,  or  Mark  Anthony  a Stoick.  Nor  is  it  every  one  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  can  modedly  doubt,  or  decently  difpute.  The 
dull  and  phlegmatic  cannot  foar  with  Plato,  or  think  with  Tully. 
The  impetuous,  reap  no  laurels  by  a Fabian  delay;  nor  the 
cautious  pod  to  conqued  with  a Cocfars  fpeed.  But  yet  may 
we  bend,  what  we  cannot  break;  and  prune  the  luxuriances,  of 
what  we  cannot  eradicate;  and  fo  blend  the  jarring  ingredients 
of  a faulty  frame,  as  to  become  happy  to  ourfelves,, and  profitable 
to  others*. 

To  underftand  which  pofition,  we  mud  obferve  in  a general1 
Way,  that  the  fub dance  of  the  body  is  twofold,  which  may  be 
divided  into  Solids  and  Fluids;  and  experience  warrants  our 
aflerting,  that  the  one  contains  the  other.  Thefe  fluids  are 
originally  in  the  form  of  Blood,  and  from  whence  every  other 
fluid  derives  its  origin.  This  red  Blood  is  in  perpetual  motion, 
called  its  circulation,  and  fo  contrived,  as  very  frequently  to 
vifit  every,  the  minuted  part.  The  Solids  are  nourished  and 
maintained  by  the  fluids;  and  thofe  fluids- in  their  turn  kept  in 
motion  by  the  Solids,  which  have  the  principal  fhare  in  this 
Enquiry;  and  thefe  are  the  fibres,  and  nerves.  And  then  what- 
ever may  be  the  difpofitionof  the  man,  examine  what  innovations- 
we  are  capable  of  introducing,  by  the  regulation  of  thefe 
particular  parts. 
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Of  the  Blood, 

THAT  fluid  which  is  to  contribute  to  Health  and  Happinefs 
mud  conftantly  and  freely  flow.  Vivitur  ex  motu,  is  the 
firft  of  Aphorifms,  and  as  comprehenfive  as  it  is  concife.  And 
if  the  purity  of  even  water,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  elementary 
and  unmixed,  continues  fuch  only  in  the  exercita  curfu  Jlumina , 
what  difficulties  may  we  not  think  the  purity  of  the  Blood 
expofed  to,  which  is  a compound  of  fuch  difcording  principles? 
Which  flows  in  fuch  confined  channels?  Which  is  liable  to  the 
dominion  of  fo  many  tyrants?  But  yet  man  was  never  meant  to 
be,  nor  ever  really  was,  the  fport  of  Fate  or  Fortune.  That  Idea 
and  Expreffion  ferved  well  enough  to  throw  a cloud  over  fome 
perplexities,  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  of  fome  difficulties 
which  the  Pagan  Theology  could  not  unravel;  and  has  given 
rife  befides  to  not  inelegant  defcriptions  in  fome  of  their  Poets. 
And  thus  far  it  may  be  fuffered  to  go;  but  not  a hep  farther. 
For  in  faff,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  queftion,  that 
Sobriety  in  every  animal  Indulgence,  and  Temperance  in  every 
intellectual  purfuit,  will  leave  it  in  that  flate  for  the  mod  part, 
which  is  bed:  calculated  for  the  happinefs  of  the  individual.  For 
however  the  Souls  of  men  agree  in  their  more  notorious  qualities 
of  Immateriality,  Immortality,  &c.  there  is  no  neceflity  that 
there  fhould  be,  nor  would  there  arife  any  advantage  if  there 
was,  a Arid  limilarity  in  their  other  difpofitions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  difference  obfervable  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  Soul’s 
exercifing  its  functions  in  different  men,  is  advantageous  to  the 
good  of  the  whole;  while  all  Mercy  and  Pity,  or  all  Fortitude 
and  Refolution,  would  probably  be  fubverfive  of  that  univerfal 
fcheme  of  Harmony,  which  was  meant  to  fpring  from  this  appa- 
rent 
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rent  difcord.  And  that  men  who  are  laying  fiege  to  one  and 
the  fame  objeft  of  their  Ambition,  fhould  differ  widely  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  their  approaches,  is  fo  far  from  favoring 
the  notion  of  Chance,  and  Fortune,  that  it  proves  in  favor  of 
foperin tending  Providence;  for  thus  is  there  fcope  given  to  the 
unnumbered  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  to  purfue  and  even  attain 
the  de fired  point,  without  treading  on,  or  overturning  their 
fellows  in  the  race. 

The  Blood  then  is  allowed  to  be  a very  material  inftrumenfc, 
in  the  aftions  of  the  rational  world;  nay,  fo  great  an  influence 
has  this  fluid  been  fuppofed  to  have  upon  our  moral,  as  well  as 
natural  Life,  that  greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Sentiment,  every  noble 
and  heroic  aft,  are  attributed  almoft  proverbially  to  a particular 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  blood,  tranfmitted  down  to  us  from 
the  veins  of  our  Anceflors;  but  whofe  flream  flows  not  always 
pure,  and  untainted  to  the  lateft  defcendant  of  noble  Stocks. 
And  even  other  fciences  borrow  the  metaphor  to  exprefs  high 
degrees  of  merit,  fuch  as  the  great  Orator’s,  “ Sanguis  et  Color 

Orationis” 

Hippocrates  talks  of  making  men  wifer  by  Diet:  And  it  has 
been  ingenioufly  debated  how  far  the  morals  of  men  might  be 
amended  by  altering  their  mafs  of  blood.  The  thought  is  not 
entirely  chimerical,  when  confined  within  proper  bounds*  The 
heat,  and  other  properties  which  wine  imparts  to  blood,  are 
too  notorious  to  need  defcription;  and  to  which  fhameful 
metamorphofis  of  the  divine  Image  alludes  an  antient,  but 
perhaps  fabulous  tradition,  which  tells,  that  the  earlieft  culti- 
vators of  the  Vine,  were  wont  on  that  oecafion  to  make  ufe  of 
the  emblematical  manure  of  the  dung  of  Lambs,,  and  Lions* 
Monkeys,  and  Swine,  And  who  knows  not  that  thofe  Produc- 
tions, which  were  meant  to  fupport  our  Life,  and  refrefh  our 
Nature,  may,  by  fludied  refinements,  be  converted  into  fuel  for 
illicit  flames?  and  that  fame  thing  even  werfe  than  difeafe  and 
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death,  maybe  the  fatal  confequcnce  of  an  unlimited  indulgence 

at  the  Epicurean’s  Board  ? 

It  would  feem  then,  that  to  fecure  an  unruffled  calm  in  the 
breaft  of  man,  and  to  maintain  the  empire  of  reafon,  again!!  the 
attack  of  lawlefs  paflion;  fome  attention  mull  be  paid  to  the 
courfe,  and  quality  of  this  fluid.  Nor  can  any  one  be  at  a lols 
how  to  conduct  himfeif  in  this  important  undertaking,  while 
Experience  is  at  once  an  Avenger  and  a Guide.  It  is  a very 
trite,  but  at  the  fame  time,  injudicious  enquiry,  what  is,  in 
general,  wholefome:  And  which  Van  Swieten  not  unaptly  compares, 
to  alking,  whether  the  Wind  is  fair,  without  fpecifying  to  what 
Port  we  are  bound.  It  would  be  giving  ufelefs,  as  well  as 
abftra&ed  advice,  to  fay,  that  the  Blood  mull  be  kept  temperate, 
and  fluxile.  Every  man  of  fenfe  knows  when  he  rifes  refrefhed 
from  Table;  and  when  he  retires  to  reft  achearful,  and  a rational 
Beifig.  That  meafure  is  to  be  always  his  Rule  of  A£tion,  what- 
ever relation  it  bears  to  that  of  other  men:  So  again,  muft  each 
man  determine  for  himfeif,  how  far  to  hurry,  or  expend  his 
fluids  by  exercife.  Some  men  have  fet  out  with  mirth,  and 
chearfulnefs,  who  have  returned  peevifh,  and  difcontented, 
becaufe  they  returned  too  much  fatigued:  And  to  remove  that 
uneafinefs,  have  indulged  in  excefs  of  mirth  and  wine.  Every 
Conftitution  cannot  equally  bear  to  ride,  much  lefs  in  the  mod 
rapid  manner:  And  fome  can  even  enjoy  Health,  and  Reft 
together.  I have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  becaufe 
rough  Exercife  is  the  darling  Idol  of  the  Englijh:  And  Youth, 
fired  by  examples  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Games,  are  apt 
to  engage  too  far  in  manly  fports,  not  promifcuoufly  beneficial 
to  AIL 

Every  one,  I fuppofe,  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  fi&ion  of  Medea's  propofal  to  reftore  /Efon  to  youth 
and  vigor,  by  letting  out  his  old,  and  effete  blood,  and  filling 
his  veins  with  better;  or  in  Ovid's  own  words. 
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— — — - Veter  em  haurire  cruorem 
Ut  repleat  vacuas  juvenili  Sanguine  Venas • 

This  fiction  was  realifed  about  the  middle  of  the  lad  Century. 
Dr.  Lowers  Oxford,  having  made  feveral  experiments  by  inject- 
ing different  liquors  into  the  veins  of  animals,  came  at  length  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  blood  of  one  animal,  might  fafely  be  injedted 
into  the  veins  of  another:  He  made  the  experiment  withfuccefs, 
and  at  lad  brought  it  to  fuch  perfection,  as  eafily  to  convey  the 
Blood  from  the  divided  Artery  of  an  animal,  into  the  vein  of  a 
human  SubjeCt;  a proper  quantity  of  blood  being  fird  taken 
away,  to  make  room.  Lamb's  Blood  was  generally  preferred  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  Transfufion  of  the  blood  was  tried  upon  the  human  SubjeCt, 
in  more  than  one  indance,  both  in  France  and  England;  and 
feemingly  with  good  fuccefs.  But  as  all  driking  difcoveries  feem 
to  throw  a fhade  of  difgrace  on  thofe,  who  have  not  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  any  fhare  therein;  and  there  are  always  people 
weak  enough,  to  fear  new,  and  bold  drokes  in  Phyfic;  fo  this, 
as  carry  ingwithdt  fomething  uncommonly  bold  and  adventurous, 
foon  gave  way  to  the  attacks  of  the  multitude.  A Woman  was 
perfuaded  by  fome  of  the  faculty  in  France , who  were  the 
warmed  in  oppofing  this  praftice,  to  infid  on  having  it  performed 
the  third  time  on  her  hufband,  who  had  been  recovered  by  it 
from  Madnefs  twice  before.  The  man  died  after  the  Operation; 
but  upon  a civil  inquiry,  it  appeared  he  had  been  previoudy 
poifoned.  The  thing  then  became  the  objeCt  of  public 
regulation,  and  was  fettered  with  fuch  redriClions  as  to  prevent 
its  making  any  farther  progrefs. 

A proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  rendered  our 
countrymen  very  wary  and  cautious  in  their  trials,  fo  as,  (if  I 
mifiake  not,)  to  refufe  an  offer  made  them  by  the  government, 
of  having  the  bodies  of  MalefaClors,  to  make  experiments  upon. 

This 
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This  tendernefs  would  rather  increafe, , than,  eradicate  any 
prejudices  which  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  naturally  occa- 
honed;  and  thus  the  affair  ended  at  home^  with  lefs  noife  indeed, 
but  with  more  reputation  than  in  France, 

Though  many  advantages  were  propofed,  as  the  confequence 
of  this  transfu lion  of  the  blood,  the  mod  fpecious  was  that  which 
Lower  mentions ; namely,  to  rellore  blood  quickly  to  thofe,  who 
in  battle,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  loft  fo  large  a quantity  of 
it,  that  the  remainder  was  infufficient  to  preferve  life,  or  turn 
the  aliment  into  chyle.  But  whether  fo  weak  a date  of  body, 
is  capable  of  admitting,  and  circulating  a fudden  reinforcement 

of  Blood,  may,  I think,  juftly  be  doubted. The  other,  and 

next  moft  material  enquiry  is,  whether  by  putting  in  a quantity 
of  good  blood,  the  remaining  bad  blood  can  be  amended,  or 
will  not  rather  itfelf  be  changed,  and  vitiated  by  degrees.  This 
is  certain,  that  if  the  Vifcera  have  contra&ed  any  ftain,  it  will 
prove  a conftant  fource  of  infeclion  to  whatever  blood  you  put 
in.  And  therefore  Lower  diffuades  the  Pra6tice  in  fuch  cafes, 
quoting  the  well  known  remark  of  the  Poet, 

Sincerum  ejl  niji  vas , quodcunque  infundis  acefcit . 

This  Scheme,  as  very  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  and  not  very 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  amending  men’s  morals,  by  altering  their 
Blood,  I thought  not  improper  to  mention. 

But  I would  in  the  laft  place  recommend  Reafon,  ftrengthened 
by  Religion,  as  the  moft  efficacious  Inftrument,  to  curb  painful, 
and  dangerous  commotions  of  the  blood.  And  how  great  and 
fenfible  the  pleafures  are  which  wait  on  this  greateft  (though 
ufually  moft  filent)  of  Conquefts,  will  be  beft  known  to  thofe, 
who,  by  avoiding  every  vicious  indulgence,  and  cultivating 
every  noble,  and  worthy  Sentiment,  endeavour  to  difcharge 
their  duty  in  the  moft  acceptable  manner,  to  their  Maker,  their 
Country,  and  their  Friend. 
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And  that  a devout  frame  of  mind,  does  greatly  affeft  the 
material  fun&ions  of  the  body,  might  be  colle&ed  (if  other 
proofs  could  not  be  found)  from  that  tyrannical  efficacy  which 
falfe  Religion,  and  its  confequences,  exert  on  its  many  deluded 
followers.  Deje&ion  of  mind  beginning;  Amazement  and 
Horror  continuing ; and  (as  we  have  too  often  feen,  and  even 
in  thefe  our  days)  Diftraftion  terminating  the  melancholy 
Scene* 
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Of  the  Fibres . 

THE  next  parts  concerned  in  this  enquiry,  are  the  Threads 
or  Fibres,  which  by  their  various  form,  and  different 
force  of  cohefion,  conftitute  the  Solids  of  the  Body:.  That  is, 
form  the  coats  of  the  Veffels,  the  fubflance  of  the  Mufcles,  and 
the  firmnefs  of  the  Bones;  three  very  effential  parts  to  the. 
healthy  exiflence  of  Man.  The  Fibres  have  a natural  elafticity, 
as  may  be  obferved  by  the  receding  of  their  extremities,  in  a 
gaping  wound:  befides  which  they  are  endued  with  what  Dr. 
Nicholls  calls  their  Vis  rejlitutiva , or  a power  of  gradually? 
returning  to  their  proper  length,  after  having  been  forcibly 
overflretched,  as  is  feen  after  Strains,  Delivery  of  the  Foetus, 
&c.  They  are  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  always  in  a certain, 
degree  of  Tenfion,  which  is  therefore  called  their  Tone;  whether 
different  from  the  elafticity  above  mentioned,  is  not  neceffary  at 
prefent  to  enquire.  It  is  probably  this  ftate  of  the  Fibres,  which 
gives  that  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the  flefh  which  is  perceptible 
in  Health,  and  on  this  fide  the  depredations  of  Age.  Authors 
go  ftill  farther,  and  fuppofe  a kind  of  Tonie  Motion , or  a power 
of  keeping  up  a proper  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  pervading 
fluids,  and  a falutary  preffure  on  fuch  as  flow  within  their 
influence.  When  the fe  are  conftdered  as  making  the  coats  of 
the  veffels,  they  become  of  more  apparent  importance  in  their 
influence  over  health;  but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  underftand, 
how,  on-  every  account,  they  bear  a relation  to  the  prefent 
Enquiry. 

It  is  neceffary  that  our  Fibres  fhould  be  in  fuch  a ftate,  as 
readily  to  admit  the  nutricious  particles  of  our  food;  yet  neither 
fo  weak  as  to  be  over-diftended  with  the  force  of  the  circulating; 
fluids,  or  fo  tenfe  as  to  be  unapt  to  receive  them.  In  the  one 
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cafe,  the  part  withers,  in  the  other,  it  fwells.  We  have  in- 
fiances of  this,  both  in  a natural  and  preternatural  (late  of  the 
body.  In  Sleep,  there  is  fo  manifefl  a relaxation  of  the  Fibres, 
that  during  this  hate  of  infenfibility,  the  body  becomes  more 
plump,  fo  as  that  Ligatures,  if  clofe,  are  apt  to  be  painful. 
Whence  the  cuflom  with  many,  to  unbutton  the  Collar  at  going 
to  re  11.  The  Color  is  alfo  at  this  time  more  florid  ; and  ufually 
a greater  degree  of  perfpiration,  and  in  fome  fubje£ls,  a plentiful 
fvveat  breaks  out,  A very  oppoflte  flate  of  the  Fibres  to  this, 
namely,  a tenfenefs  of  them,  is  the  confequence  of  the  winter’s 
cold:  when  the  Skin  fhrivels  up,  and  the  parts  are  remarkably 
contra8ed;  and  during  which,  perfpiration  being  difappointed 
of  an  exit  at  the  Pores,  makes  a fuccefsful  effort  to  efcape  by 
the  Kidneys;  whence  the  difference  of  that  evacuation,  in  the 
different  feafons  of  the  year.  In  a preternatural  flate  of  the 
body,  this  viciffitude  in  the  flate  of  the  Fibres,  is  likewife 
obfervable,  but  never  more  fo,  than  in  the  paroxyfms  of  an 
intermitting  fever : when  in  the  cold  fit,  we  look  pale,  fhrink 
and  tremble;  in  the  hot  fit,  heat  and  color  return,  and  a 
profufe  Sweat  commonly  finifhes  the  attack  for  that  time.  From 
what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  the  term 
relaxation,  when  applied  in  a metaphorical  fenfe.  For  though 
meant  in  general  of  fucli  employments,  or  amufements,  as  were 
fuppofed  to  unbend,  and  refrefh  the  mind,  yet  in  their  confe- 
quences,  may  be  literally  applied  to  a relaxation  of  the  body. 
As  in  fa8,  a long  and  clofe  attention  of  the  mind,  has  a 
tendency  to  dry  up  and  overbrace  the  body.  Perhaps  Provi- 
dence has  thus  given  a check  to  that  infatiable  third  of 
Knowledge  which  is  often  prejudicial,  either  by  feeding  our 
pride,  or  by  deflroying  our  health;  and  has  thus  made  focial 
intercourfe,  as  abfolutely  necefiary,  as  it  is  natural,  and  decent 
among  indigent  fellow-creatures.  This  at  lead  we  may  fay,  that 
we  are  hereby  cautioned  to  guard  againd  all  peevilh  difc on- 
tent,  and  morofenefs,  by  a moderation  in  our  purfuits  of 
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intelIe<El ual  improvement.  Since  the  wifeft,  are  not  always 
either  the  happiefl;  or  the  worthieftof  men, 

A hereditary  Debility,  and  Laxity,  in  thefe  original  Stamina , 
conflitute  a weak  and  lax  State  of  the  Solids;  as  a contrary 
extreme,  or  too  great  a degree  of  elaftic  tenfion,  produces  a 
conflitutional  difpofition  to  an  oppofite  clafsof  diforders,  namely, 
inflammatory.  We  fee  this  dodrine  proved  a pojleriori , by  the 
different  effeds  of  hot,  and  cold  baths,  the  former  evidently 
relaxing,  the  latter  bracing  up,  and  ftrengthening  the  Fibres. 
Infomuch  that  fome  northern  barbarous  Nations,  are  faid  to 
plunge  their  children,  as  foon  as  born,  into  the  River,  that  they 
may  try  their  natural,  and  give  them  an  additional  ftrength;  no 
ways  repining,  when  by  this  method  they  are  foon  killed;  as 
thinking  a conflitution,  that  cannot  bear  this  trial,  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  advantageous  to  its  Country,  or  comfortable  to 
itfelf.  On  the  c*her  hand,  in  proportion  as  a foft,  and  fhameful 
effeminacy  got  grouftv*  among  (that  once  hardy  people)  the 
Romans , the  ufe  of  perfumed  ointments,  and  warm  baths, 
became  more  frequent  and  irreproachable. 

Something  like  thefe  effeds,  our  bodies  will  naturally  feel, 
from  that  conftant  univerfal  Bath  we  live  in,  the  Air.  And  as 
this  is  fometimes  better  and  drier,  at  other  times  warmer  and 
moifter,  and  this  in  all  the  pofhble  viciflitudes  of  our  uncertain 
Englifh  atmofphere,  we  cannot  wonder  at  finding  fo  great  a 
fluduation  in  our  health.  There  is  a month  famous  to  a Proverb 
among  us,  for  infpiring  gloomy  thoughts,  and  defperate  adions. 
If  we  extend  all  this  one  ftep  farther,  from  the.  cafual  influence 
of  a day,  to  the  more  permanent  one  of  a whole  climate,  we 
may  in  part  account  for  the  various  make,  and  flature  of  men, 
the  difference  of  their  parts  and  geniufes,  and  in  fome  meafure 
for  their  virtues,  and  vices,  as  far  atleaft  as  they  flow  from  an 
indulgence  of  conflitutional  pronenefs.  Afiatic  Luxury,  and 
German  Intemperance,  have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  fuch  a 
caufe.  And  hence  there  feems  an  elegant  propriety  in  Montef- 
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quieu's  obfervation,  that  all  Laws  are  or  fhould  be  calculated 
with  a relative  view  to  the  influence  of  the  Climate,  on  the 
manners,  and  difpofitions  of  the  people. 

The  fluids  of  our  bodies,  and  efpecially  the  Blood,  will  fuffer 
in  their  health,  and  texture,  from  a vitious  ftate  of  the  Solids. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  pafiions  of  the  mind,  however  they 
may  be  firfl  in  fault,  do  fo  inftantaneoufly  fpread  the  mifchief 
over  the  material  part  of  us  ; and  which  mifchief  mult  ever  be  in 
feme  proportion,  to  the  force  of  reflftance,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  are  capable  of  exerting.  Hence  as  the 
Pafiions  meet  with  a ftronger,  or  weaker  frame,  muft  they  rage 
in  greater,  or  lefs  degrees;  become  fubfervient  to  the  true 
enjoyment,  or  perhaps  only  to  the  amufement  of  the  mind.  How 
great  the  difference,  even  in  the  conftitution  of  lawful  pafiions, 
is  elegantly  and  graphically  defcribed  by  a celebrated  Divine  in 
the  infiance  of  Joy#  **  Joy  (fays  he)  .was  not  then,  that  which 
“ now  often  ufurps  the  name;  that  trivial,  vanifhing,  fuperficial 
eff  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehenfion,  and  plays  upon  the 
3t  furface  of  the  foul.  A fudden  blaze  of  the  fpirits;  the  exulta- 
st  tion  of  a tickled  fancy,  or  pleafed  appetite.  Joy  was  then  a 
s<  mafculine  and  a fevere  thing:  the  recreation  of  the  Judgment, 
st  the  jubilee  of  Reafon.”  And  thus  will  it  ever  he  in  all  the 
other  rational  affeflions  of  the  foul,  where  a proper  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  a prudent  regulation  of  the  body,  are  happily 
met  together  in  the  fame  man.  Of  fuch  importance  is  it,  by 
what  means  we  may,  to  adapt  the  body  to  receive,  and  reflet 
the  fplendor  of  the  foul. 

But  farther— The  growth  of  Animals  as  well  as  of  Vegetables, 
is  the  confequence  of  a gradual  unfolding  and  expanfion  of  their 
veflels ; by  a flow,  and  progreflive  infinuation  of  fluids,  adapted 
to  their  refpeflive  diameters,  until  being  ftretehed  by  the  utmoft 
bounds  allotted  them  by  Providence,  they  reach  their  ftate  of 
perfe&ion,  or  in  other  words  arrive  at  their  full  growth.  This 
gradual^  unfolding  feems  to  depend  on  the  progreflive,  and  per- 
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cuflive  force  of  the  circulating  fluids;  which  force  of  circulation 
elongating  the  Fibres,  feems  in  fome  conftitutions  too  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  their  lateral  extenfion ; or  in  other 
words,  the  animal  grows  too  fall,  and  thus  the  Fibres  are  not 
nourifhed  in  all  parts  equally.  And  therefore  it  is,  we  lee  thofe 
premature  growths  generally  attended  with  a great  weaknels  of 
the  blood-veftels,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Lungs.  From  this 
account  we  may  underfland,  why  children  who  difcover  an 
uncommon  penetration,  and  ftrength  of  genius  too  early,  are  fa 
often  Ihort  lived:  Becaufe  a great  part  of  thofe  fubtle  fluids,, 
which  fhould  give  ftrength  and  maturity  to  the  body,  are  called 
off,  to  become  fubfervient  to  the  operations  of  the  mind. — — 
Quintilian,  who  had  juft  experienced  this  cruel  ftroke,  by  loling 
a Son  in  whom  were  the  promifes  of  early  and  uncommon  merit, 
makes  the  fame  reflexion;  but  argues  with  a kind  of  fullen 
impiety  on  the  caufe,  as  though  through  the  Envy  of  the  Gods. 
41  Ut  prorjus  (fays  he)  pojfit  hinc  ejfe  tanti  fulminis  metus,  q.*od 
“ objefvatum  fere  ejl,  celerius  occidere  fejlinatam  maturitatem;  et 
“ ejfe,  nefcio  quam , qum  fpes  tantas  decerpat,  invidiam ; ne  videlicet 
ts  ultra  quam  homini  datum  ejl , nojlra  provehcintur,” 

Whatever  therefore  conduces  to  defraud  the  body  of  its  nou- 
rilhment,  while  in  a growing  expanding  ftate ; as  too  early  an 
application  to  ferious  employments;  or  which  when  grown, 
enervates  and  debilitates  the  vigor  of  its  fibres,  as  fhameful  eafe, 
and  unremitting  fioth:  Or  on  the  contrary,  what  heats  and 
dries,  and  winds  up  the  man  to  an  offenfive  degree  of  tenfion, 
as  exeefs  of  liquor,  and  improper  labor;  has  a manife ft  ten- 
dency to  render  the  body  an  uneafy  companion,  or  rather  a 
bofom  traitor  to  the  foul. 
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Of  the  Nerves. 

WE  come  now  to  the  moft  difficult  part  of  our  Subject.  A 
kind  of  boundlefs  ocean;  a deep  unfathomable  abyfs. 
The  Nerves  are  thofe  (almoft  tyrannical)  inftruments  of  our 
fenfations,  without  which  we  can  have  no  bodily  perceptions, 
and  by  the  means  of  which  we  can  fuffer  fuch  variety  of  pains. 
So  that  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Neuropathia , had  reafon  to 
exclaim, 

0 fortunatos  minium , fua  Ji  bona  norint , 

Queis  cerebrum  et  nervi  nativo  roborc  pollent, 
Spirituumque  latex  dives Jluit , ac  generofus! 

For  the  different  ftate  of  nerves  in  different  men,  is  no  incon* 
fiderable  fource  of  that  variety  of  chara&ers  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world*  ’Tis  thefe  that,  in  a great  degree,  form  the  man, 
whom  no  threats  can  move,  and  no  dangers  affright.  That  fupply 
the  flowing  flreams  of  oratory;  or  keep  back  almolt  breath,  as 
well  as  words;  that  roufe  to  madnefs;  melt  to  foftnefs,  or  fix  to 
infenfibility. — But  let  me  not  be  mifunderflood,  as  if  I meant 
hereby  to  make  man  a meer  machine.  For  if  Reafon  were 
capable  of  holding  her  peace  at  fuch  an  affertion.  Religion 
would  certainly  cry  out.  But  this  only  is  to  be  underflobd  by 
it;  that  as  the  Nerves  are,  by  the  conflruftion  of  ouf  bodies, 
made  the  neceffary  mediums  of  our  pains  and  pleafures;  and  as 
the  hinges  on  which  the  mofl  of  human  a6tions  turn,  are  the 
purfuing  of  what  we  wifh,  and  avoiding  what  we  dread;  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  our  aftions  mull  be  biaffed  by  the 
probable  confequences  of  them,  which  we  paint  toourfelves: 
And  yet  more  fo,  if  perchance  we  have  tailed  of  the  bitter  pill, 
'and  can  quote  experience  in  our  favour.  Thus  can  I conceive 
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a man  fired  with  an  honed,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  even  an  enthufiaflic 
love  for  his  country,  without  daring  to  burn  with  Sccevola,  or 
bleed  with  Regulies,  As  I can  (on  the  other  hand)  that  the  ex- 
quifite  torments,  devifed  in  fome  Chriflian  countries,  fhould 
fometimes  not  be  able  even  to  extort  confeffion.  But  as  I cannot 
allow  human  nature  to  fupport  itfelf  under  exquifite  torments, 
without  internal  aids  which  the  world  cannot  give ; fo  can  I 
fcarce  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  enthufiaflic 
Romans , who  courted  fuch  deliberate  deaths;  and  I mufl  abfo- 
lblutely  refufe  it  to  horrid  Regicides,  in  every  age,  who  muft 
ever  flain  the  annals  of  any  country. 

It  will  eafily  be  colle&ed  from  hence,  that  I fufpeft  there  mufl 
be  a flrength,  and  ability  to  bear  bodily  torture,  before  a man 
can  attempt  the  chara&er,  or  arrive  at  the  reward  of  a differing 
Hero;  and  that  many  Heathens  have  probably  been  indebted  for 
their  reputation  in  this  kind  of  confli6l,  to  fome  natural,  or 
acquired  infenfibility  of  the  Nerves, 

Nay,  invention  has  been  called  in,  to  give  artificial  fortitude, 
where  (even  corrupted)  nature  could  not  keep  the  field.  I 
mean  on  thofe  fhocking,  and  barbarous  occafions,  when  loud, 
and  noify  inflruments  were  forced  to  be  employed,  to  drown 
the  piercing  fhrieks  of  innocent  children,  thrown  to  fry  in  ago- 
nies, to  the  honor  of  the  Devil. 

There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  good  and  upright  men  in  the 
world;  and  in  a degree  beyond  what  a meer  heathen  could 
ever  have  conceived*  And  yet  who  (with  all  thefe  fuperior 
advantages)  would  not  venture  to  promife  for  themfeives  what 
the  Poet  (as  fuch)  has  beautifully  done: 

Sifrattus  illabatur  orbis , 

Impavidum  ferient  ruintz. 

Nay,  whom  Storms,  and  Thunder,  and  fimilar  alarms,  do  too 
often,  as  it  were  conjlitutionally  affright. 
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But  be  it  remembered,  that  thefe  'ft  flections,  are  not  meafit  to 
extend  to  thofe  facred  Characters,  that  braved  every  Danger, 
and  felt  every  Torture,  that  the  rage  of  Perfecutidn  could 
invent.  Thefe  had  fupernatural  afh fiances  to  carry  them  through 
this,  their  fiery  trial:  And  therefore  no  arguments  can  be  drawn 
from  thence  to  invalidate  the  force  of  the  prelent  reafoning. 

But  to  come  yet  nearer  to  the  fubjeCt  of  this  Enquiry.  The 
Nerves,  like  the  Fibres,  and  other  Solids,  are  capable  of  being 
improved  in  (what  I may  call)  their  fortitude;  and  of  being 
degraded  from  that  height  of  firmnefs  they  were  formed  to 

If  the  Nerves  of  the  Female  are  delicate,  weak,  and  eafily  put 
into  hurries;  yet  by  moderate  exercife,  and  many  prudent  aids, 
they  may  be  brought  to  fhare,  even  the  fatigues  of  men.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  Man  by  difhohefi  floth,  and  difreputable 
indulgence,  may  enervate  himfelf  even  to  the  weaknefs  of  a 
child.  That  the  firength  of  Nerves  is  variable  in  the  fame  man, 
at  different  times,  needs  no  betfer  proof,  than  the  different  force 
of  refohition  he  is  capable  of  exerting,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a chearful  flow  of  fpirits,  or  a flupid  infenfibility 
and  ftagnation  of  mind. 

The  pallid  confumer  of  midnight  oil,  though  his  mind  he 
flored  with  the  choiceft  precepts  of  philofopy,  and  enriched 
with  the  experience  of  ages,  yet  finds  himfelf  apt  to  fiart,  and 
tremble  at  a fudden  noife.  And  the  hurry  of  imagination,  and 
folemn  fiillnefs  of  night,  has  conjured  up  many  more  Spe&res 
than  that  in  Brutus' s tent.  Debauchery,  and  excefs  even  in 
weak  liquors,  can  fhatter  this  neceflary  part  of  our  fyftem,  to  a 
degree  that  will  imitate,  and  even  anticipate,  the  tremulous 
unlleadinefs  of  age. 

But  there  is  another  fource  of  evils,  in  which  our  Nerves  feem 
to  be  officoufly  bufy,  which  bring  on  us  very  fenfible  troubles, 
and  are  thought  fcarce  poffible  to  be  removed.  And  thefe  are 
the  Antipathies,  and  abhorrences  of  our  nature.  Some  harfb, 
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grating  founds,  throw  us  into  diforders  which  Reafon  cannot 
correft;  and  fome  feniations  feem  fo  conflitutionally  repugnant 
to  our  quiet,  that  we  fuffer,  without  (as  it  would  feem)  even  at- 
tempting to  contend.  Something  however  might  furely  be  tried, 
to  obviate  this  misfortune;  (for  fuch  it  is  in  a greater,  or  lefs 
degree  to  mod)  and  that  by  ufing  every  external  art  to  fortify 
our  Nerves,  as  Temperance,  Bathing,  and  Exeicife;  and  by 
avoiding  every  kind  of  folly,  that  tends  to  relax  their  Vigor, 
Befides  which,  let  us  try,  whether  here,  as  in  molt  other  cafes, 
familiarity  will  not  breed  contempt;  a contempt  of  that  plague, 
which  is  fuch,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  in  our  unhappy  mifap- 
prehenfions.  It  is  not  perhaps  the  Spider,  or  the  Cat,  which  we 
fear  on  their  own  account;  but  that  we  have  formed  an  imaginary 
Hate  of  fuffering,  and  horror,  as  the  necelfary  confequence  of 
fuch  creatures  touching  us.  Could  we  once  be  perfuaded  to  let 
them  approach  us,  with  refolution,  we  fhould  foon  come  to 
touch  them  without  pain.  At  leafh  it  is  a very  notorious  fa<51, 
that  nervous  aversions  are  the  mod  frequent,  in  perfons  of  the 
livelieft  imagination. 

It  ieems  therefore  no  unneceflary  piece  of  advice  upon  the 
whole,  but  applicable  enough  to  the  prefent  Subjeft,  that  as  we 
fhould  not  often  venture,  in  a moral  view,  to  the  utmoft  bounds 
of  lawful  pleafure  ; lo  in  a medical  one,  we  fhould  not  give  the 
utmoft  icope  to  the  powers  of  pleafing  fenfation.  If  the  nerves 
of  the  palate  be  too  intenfely,  as  well  as  frequently  incited  to 
minifter  to  the  gratification  of  luxurious  appetite,  what  can  we 
expeft  will  be  at  lafl  the  confequence,  but  difappointment  in 
relilhing  the  highefl;  feafoned  food  P The  abufe  of  odoriferous 
fcents,  and  exquifite  perfumes,  are  found  very  prejudicial  to 
fome  conftitutions,  and  particularly  to  the  fun&ionsof  the  Brain. 
And  to  fuch  who  have  impaired  their  feent  by  fuch  refinements, 
it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  cheap  and  natural  fragrancies,  of 
blooming  meads  and  new  mown  hay. 
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But  the  greated  variety  in  the  dru6lure  of  this  part  of  our 
frame,  is  perhaps  with  relation  to  the  effeft  of  found.  If  by 
mufic  be  meant  that  Sound,  which  pleafes  the  ear,  and  charms 
the  foul,  we  may  include  almod  all  mankind  in  the  mufical 
clafs.  Even  the  Warwhocp  of  Indians,  and  the  funereal  ululation 
of  one  part  of  the  world,  is  melody  to  fome  ears ; to  which  the 
dying  drains  of  a thrilling  Italian  would  probably  be  an 
intolerable  pain.  As  Philofophers  and  Legiflators  viewed  this 
fcience  in  different  lights,  they  applauded,  or  condemned  it 
accordingly.  Some  banifhed  it  as  corrupting  the  morals ; others 
modified  it,  as  regulating  the  pafiions  of  the  fubjeft.  The  ufe  of 
it  in  war,  is  certainly  produ£live  of  good  confequences,  by 
exciting  to  martial  ardor,  whether  that  was  originally  the  defign 
of  it,  or  not.  Upon  the  whole,  taking  it  in  the  extenfive  fenfe 
ofpleafing  found,  or  cadence,  mufic  is  the  greateft  bleffing  of 
mankind,  becaufe  the  mod  univerfal.  The  feathered  race,  the 
whidling  winds,  the  pleading  declaimer,  the  chearful  artifan, 
the  fpecific  founds  of  all  vocal  creation,  cannot  but  furnifh  out 
at  all  times,  and  to  all  men,  a proportion  of  this  indulgence. 
And  perhaps  this  enjoyed  in  moderation  by  attuning  the  padions, 
and  calming  any  little  tendency  to  irregularity  in  the  blood, 
may  be  the  mod  wholefome  indulgence  that  man  can  partake  of 
here  below. 


Of 


Of  the  Temperaments , and  Ages  of  Man , Of  the  Force  of 
Habits ; and  fuppofed  Decay  of  all  Nature . 

I Proceed  now  to  fome  other  difficulties,  which  mufl:  be 
removed,  before  we  can  refeue  man  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
thofe  tyrants,  to  whofe  power,  Opinion  fo  readily  gives  him  up. 
And  the  firft  is,  the  prevailing  force  of  Temperament ; the  San- 
guine, the  Choleric , the  Frigid,  and  the  Melancholi'c.  Now 
Authors  have  laid  down  rules  for  the  a&ions,  and  difpofitions 
of  men  under  thefe  fuppofed  influences,  not  only  differing  from 
each  other,  but  fuch  as  do  not  invariably  agree  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world:  Not  unlike  to  the  Spleen  being  made  the 
feat  of  Mirth , by  the  Ancients;  the  nurfery  of  ferious  Sullennefs 
by  the  Moderns.  And  indeed  there  has  always  been  a labor  of 
affectation,  in  drawing  comparifons  between  what  (probably) 
have  no  juft  or  neceffary  fimilitude,  the  Humors  of  the  body, 
(as  they  are  called,)  and  Elements  of  the  material  world.  For 
even  fuppofing  the  Melancholy  man  earthy , and  therefore  Jlable 
in  all  his  refolves;  the  Choleric  man  poffeffingyfr^,  which  may  be 
fmothered  for  a time,  but  not  extinguifhed ; the  Frigid  man  to 
be  a refervoir  of  watery , cold  affediions ; how  can  the  blood  and 
air  be  brought  into  any  rational  fimilitude?  and  yet  under  the 
dominion  of  thefe  elementary  influences  is  the  free  agency  of 
man  to  operate,  according  to  thefe  philofophers.  But  they  go 
farther  yet,  and  not  only  fuppofe  thefe  humors  thus  inherent 
in  the  man,  but  that  they  look  out,  and  proclaim  themfelves 
externally,  in  the  features,  the  form,  and  the  color  of  the  Body. 
And  I fuppofe  that  Providence  itfelf,  would  hardly  have  been 
allowed  capable,  by  thefe  men,  of  putting,  or  preferving  an 
amiable  Soul,  in  the  Zoilus  of  a Martial , or  the  Therfites  of  a 
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Homer,  And  yet  it  is  almod  an  edablifhed  truth,  (at  lead  it  is  a 
benevolent  error,)  that,  in  general,  the  misfortunes  and  defers 
of  the  body,  are  amply  recompenfed  by  the  fuperiority  of  the 
mind.  But  to  give  up  even  all  this;  and  to  allow*  the  Phvfiogno- 
mijis  to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  penetration,  even  thus  there  arifes  no 
fatal  impulfe  from  hence;  at  lead  if  we  will  believe  the  judg- 
ment, and  trud  to  the  example  of  a Socrates,  And  as  this 
method  of  judging  of  men,  has  a tendency  to  the  mod  illiberal 
of  failings,  prejudice;  and  to  the  mod  inexcufable  of  prejudices, 
thofe  formed  hadily,  and  at  fird  fight,  it  cannot  be  too  much 
difcountenanced  by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Next  to  the  Temperaments , we  are  attacked  with  the  Ages  of 
Man,  with  the  indifputable  variety  of  Youth , Manhood , and 
Old  Age,  for  Infancy  may  fairly  be  left  out  of  the  quedion.  But 
(hall  we  give,  without  didindion,  folly,  and  almod  madnefs,  to 
Youth;  prudence,  rare  as  the  phoenix,  to  Manhood;  and  a 
churlilh  frod  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  to  Old  Age?  we  fhould 
in  this  cafe  determine,  with  neither  fenfe,  nor  judgment,  againd 
the  fuggedions  of  candor,  and  the  unerring  voice  of  truth.  Let 
the  two  extremes,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  Youth  and  Age,  be 
allowed  their  accudomed  propendties.  Let  Youth  be  warm 
with  hope,  and  eagerly  exped  beyond  the  podibility  of  full 
fatisfadion.  ’Tis  the  error  commonly  of  an  unrefleding  mind;, 
not  the  tyranny  of  an  untameable  body.  Let  Age  be  wafpifh, 
difcontented  and  fevere;  ’tis  generally  the  fruit  of  an  unfair 
comparifon  between  the  prefent,  and  the  pad.  It  forgets  all  the 
long  continued,  and  repeated  bledings  it  has  enjoyed,  in  a pro- 
traded,  and  profperous  length  of  days,  to  reded  on,  and  envy 
thofe  indulgences,  which  are  calculated  for  younger  breads.  At 
lead,  eager  expedation,  and  over-bearing  feldfhnefs,  with 
many  other  unbecoming  follies,  are  condned  to  no  particular 
feafon  of  life;  but  found  as  well  in  thofe  whofe  blood  creeps  in 
lazy  mood,  as  where  it  riots  in  brifk  and  lively  flow.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  texture  of  both 
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Solids  and  Fluids,  in  Youth,  and  Age;  in  the  morning  bloom, 
or  folemn  evening  of  life.  But  either  their  influence  over  man 
is  inconfiderable,  or  may  be  brought  into  lubjetlion  by  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs.  At  lead,  the  world  has  known,  and  I trull  ever 
will  know,  many  young  men  made  more  amiable  by  blending 
prudence  with  vivacity;  and  many  old  ones  truly  venerable  by 
mixing  chearfulnefs  with  wifdom. 

Some  attention  is  due  on  occafion  of  this  enquiry,  to  the  pre- 
valent influence  of  Cujlom , and  which  is  fo  exceedingly  great, 
as  to  be  allowed  the  force  of  a fecond  nature.  This,  as  it  difplays 
itfelf  in  the  ftrength  of  evil  habits,  the  fruit  of  the  irregular 
difpofitions  of  the  heart,  none  I fuppofe  are  inconfiderate  enough 
to  go  about  to  defend.  As  the  mifchief  here  is  not  only  feen  by 
many,  but  ufually  felt  by  all ; by  all  at  lead,  who  are  within 
the  reach  of  their  extenfive  and  baneful  influence.  But  the 
excufe  for  this  will  moll  probably  be  laid  on  the  body,  that  frail 
part  of  us,  that  has  now  perhaps  been  indulged  (though  doubtlefs 
for  wonderful  good  reafons  at  firft)  to  fuch  a degree  as  has  warped 
it  beyond  a poflibility  of  being  brought  right;  and  attempts  of 
which  kind,  fo  far  from  regulating  the  manners,  would  (it  is 
generally  taken  for  granted)  deftroy  the  man. 

Now  acknowledging,  what  is  inconteftibly  true,  that  the  obli- 
gations of  cuflom  are  moll  fatally  binding,  and  the  fetters  of 
habit,  perhaps  the  heavieft  we  can  wear,  yet  fhall  we  therefore 
fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  not  rather  the  more  vigoroufly 
labor  till  we  have  fhook  it  off?  I fpeak  of  thofe  habits,  and 
cuftoms  of  the  body,  which  draw  along  with  them  the  faculties, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  mind.  For  as  to  thofe  habitual  indulgences 
of  a lighter  fort,  while  they  amufe  without  difguft,  and  enter- 
tain without  detriment,  they  are  at  lead  innocent,  if  not  in  fome 
degree  ufeful.  But  there  are  certainly  many  of  a fatal  tendency* 

There  are  perchance  who  arrive  not  to  move,  nay  too  often 
alas,  not  to  think  (at  lead;  to  any  purpofe)  till  repeated  draughts 
have  rouzed  and  wound  up,  as  it  were,  the  faculties  of  their 
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foul.  Whole  trembling  limbs  owe  their  momentary  firmnefs,  to 
the  deceitful  aids,  which  liquor  fupplies.  And  can  we  fafely 
fay  to  fuch  unhappy  vihlims  of  error,  that  they  are  mad  if  they 
purfue  their  courfe?  Might  they  not  with  fome  fhew  of  reafon 
reply,  that  if  they  did  not  purfue  it,  they  fhould  come  to  be 
mad  indeed?  But  to  refcue  even  fuch,  if  not  too  far  gone,  from 
a worfe  than  Egyptian  bondage,,  let  them  try  whether  their  fibres,, 
nerves,  and  flrength,  may  not  yet  be  faved,  by  very  gradually 
diminifhing,  what  contributes  to  their  ruin.  For  thus  the  fub- 
tra&ion,  like  the  addition,  by  being  gradual,  becomes  fcarce 
fenfible:  Since  Habit,  like  a complex  mathematical  fcheme, 
flowed  originally  from  a point;  which  infenfibly  became  a line,, 
which  unfortunately  became  a curve,  which  finally  became  a> 
difficulty  not  eafily  to  be  unravelled. 

To  any  other  (and  there  will  always  be  many  importunate 
fuitors  at  the  gate  of  Senfe)  let  us  (till  find  a caufe  for  delay  ; and 
what  better  excufe  for  not  receiving  fuch  dangerous  guefls,  than 
urgent  bufinefs ; that  is  conflant,  and  ufeful  employment.  The 
dory  of  Penelope , whether  fi6tion  or  not,  affords  us  a very  beau- 
tiful leffon;  that  we  fhould  prudently  diflemble,  and  artfully 
deal  with  thofe  enemies,  whom  we  dare  not  attack  in  open> 
combat.  The  body  both  can,  and  mod  inevitably  will,  be  won 
over  to  the  intereds  of  the  enemy,  unlefs  by  fome  fineffe,  fome 
unexpe&ed  dratagem,  we  carry  it  to  the  dandard  which  Reafon- 
fets  up,  or  fave  it  under  the  pointed  cannon  of  rational 
employment. 

Another  head  of  enquiry  on  this  occafion  arifes  from  a drange 
and  (with  many)  a favourite  fuppofition,  that  the  World , and  all 
Creation , grows  old  and  infirm;  and  if  fo,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
drength  and  vigor  of  man’s  body  fhould  come  in  for  its  fhare  of 
this  decay.  And  indeed  great  and  uncommon  pains  have  been 
laid  out  upon  this  hypothefis,  which,  if  true,  would  not  affe£l  the 
argument,  but  which  may  eafily  be  fhewn  to  be  falfe.  For  in 
the  fird  cafe,  let  us  fuppofe,  for  a while,  that  the  frame  of  the 
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early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  was  greatly  different  from  that 
of  the  prefent.  The  race  of  giants  is  certainly  extinct,  and  the 
age  of  man  is  indifputably  curtailed.  Be  it  fo:  But  will  it 
follow  from  thefe,  or  fimilar  obfervations,  that  fuch  a ftru&ure 
of  the  bodies  of  thole  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  was  a 
defence  to  their  facred  tenant,  the  foul?  That  the  imaginary 
purity  of  its  elements,  and  beautiful  harmony  of  its  texture, 
never  interfered  with  the  functions  of  religion,  or  attempted  to 
throw  a cloud  over  the  emanations  of  reafon?  This  we  certainly 
know,  that  Adam  fell ; and  we  may  well  believe  that  He  had  as 
pure  a Soul,  in  as  fair  a Body,  as  any  meer  man  ever  poffeffed. 
Yet  he  knew  what  a defection  from  innocence  meant;  and  expe- 
rienced fome  (at  leaft)  of  the  frailties  of  his  polterity.  Even 
murder,  the  firft,  and  fouleft  of  crimes,  was  committed  by  one 
of  his  immediate  defcendants.  Here  then  feems  to  be  no  room 
for  the  Soul’s  Apology,  as  if  the  Body , which  its  Maker  had 
given  it  for  a Companion,  had  beguiled  it,  and  therefore  it  had 
finned . And  in  fa6t,  not  only  bodies  of  the  purefl  texture  on 
earth,  have  been  united  to  finning  Souls;  but  fuperior  Beings,, 
unembodied  Spirits,  even  glorious  Angels  fell. 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  to  what  ftrange  abfurdities  does  not 
the  opinion  tend,  which  fuppofes  this  continued  degradation  of 
Body  to  be  real?  The  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves 
too  much;  and  thus  is  deflructive  of  the  confequences  it  is 
brought  to  favor.  The  conftant  deviation  of  man,  and  his 
virtue  on  this  plan,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  to  the  prefent  time, 
muff  have  arrived  to  fuch  a degree  of  infirmity  of  body,  and 
impurity  of  foul,  as  would  long  fmce  have  rendered  the  world, 
a habitation  only  fit  for  devils*  or  diabolic  minds  in  human 
fhape. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  this  opinion,  however  diligently 
urged,  has  been  both  refolutely  attacked,  and  as  fuccefsfully 
refuted.  Philofophers  might  at  firft  be  inclined  to  give  it 
countenance,  as  it  afforded  much  matter  for  elegant  fpeculation. 

And 
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And  fome  few  perhaps  might  have  haftily  adopted  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of,  but  a partial  view  of  things  ; an  examination  of  but 
a few  links,  in  the  prodigious  chain  of  nature.  But  whoever 
planted , or  whatever  watered , it  was  the  Corruption  of  mankind, 
that  gave  it  increaje9  that  it  might  catch  hold  of  its  twigs . when 
it  feared  to  fink  into  condemnation:  Or  that  it  might  be  hid 
behind  its  leaves , when  the  voice  of  Conjcience  called  to  it,  to 
appear  naked . 
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Of  Education,  and  Fajhion. 


Very  confiderable  prefervative  againd  both  bodily,  and 


mental  Ills,  is,  without  doubt,  a good  Education . But  edu- 
cation, like  honor,  has  a very  vague  fignification  at  this  time  of 
day;  and  like  it  too  in  another  fenfe,  mult  be  relative  to  the 
fubje£t  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  if  (as  indeed  we  mud)  we 
call  in  Fajhion  to  aflift  in  fettling  the  definition,  how  very 
whimfical  and  variable  will  the  import  of  the  expreflion  be? 
t Education  in  the  abdraft,  means  but  feeding  the  body,  while 
in  the  other  extreme  of  definition,  it  extends  to  forming  the 
mind.  And  yet  very  feldom  perhaps  is  the  body  fed,  or  the 
mind  formed,  with  that  degree  of  prudence,  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  give  health  to  the  one,  orhappinefs  to  the  other.  And 
then  the  fault  in  general  will  be  fure  to  be  thrown  on  fome  fatal 
propenfity  in  our  conftitutional  frame. 

But  into  what  ftrange  deviations  from  defigned  perfe&ion, 
may  not  our  bodies  be  brought,  when  fafhion  has  unlimited 

authority  to  mould,  to  turn,  and  twill;  them  at  her  will? The 

prudent  Gardener , keeps  off,  or  invites  the  Sun,  as  he  thinks 
moll  conducive  to  bring  his  plants  to  perfeftion. — —The  tender 
bloffoms,  which  are  to  be  followed  by  much  pleafant  fruit,  are 

the  objeds  of  his  confiant  and  unwearied  care. The  Hujband - 

man  fees  with  concern  (what  ftill  he  cannot  any  way  prevent) 
that  drought  or  moifiure  which  will  endanger  his  crop.  But 
unthinking  Man,  in  higher  ftations,  dares  fubmit  the  greater 
hopes,  the  hopes  of  his  pofierity,  to  influences  more  fatal  than 
any  Seafon,  to  viciffitudes  more  changeable  than  any  Climate. 

For  whatever  be  the  form,  or  how  tender  foever  the  texture  of 
the  mod  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  the  fair  Sex;  yet  who  can 
overlook,  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  that  degree  of  expofure. 
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which  an  attention  to  their  health,  fhould,  in  many  of  them, 
neceffarily  preclude?  For  to  go  more  or  lefs  naked , more  or  lefs 
decently  covered,  depends  not,  in  our  days,  on  the  ftate  of  fea- 
fons,  or  periods  of  age ; but  on  the  undijlinguifhing  edi6fs  of 
fafhion* 

From  the  fame  unhappy  fource  fprung  the  cuftom  of  binding 
that  part  of  the  body,  which  nature,  by  difcontinning  the  inclo- 
fure  of  the  ribs,  feems  to  have  evidently  pointed  out,  as  defigned 
for  perfedl  freedom. 

If  we  look  into  the  terrors  and  apprehenlions  of  this  Sex,  how 
many  (too  often)  and  unneceffary  do  they  feem  ? Proceeding  it 
maybe  from  judging  erroneoufly  of  what  is  really  becoming; 
or  the  effe£t  of  an  education,  for  which  they  deferve  perhaps  to 
be  pitied.  Let  it  be  this,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe,  fo  that 
it  be  not  miflaken  for  the  confequence  of  fuch  a frame  of  body, 
that  it  is  impofTible  for  it  not  to  be  conftantly,  trembling  molt 
exceedingly • 

Yet  equally  great  would  the  error  be  on  the  other  hand,  if 
that  fex  which  Was  formed  to  pleafe  by  natural  foftnefs,  and  to 
charm  by  native  elegance,  was  to  be,  by  rude  and  rough  edu- 
cation, hardened,  as  it  were,  into  man.  This  would  be  a change 
in  every  fenfe  to  their  detriment;  not  only  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  article  of  their  own  health  and  well  being. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  inconveniencies  to  be  pointed  out, 
in  the  enquiry  we  have  undertaken.  For  to  what,  but  to  the 
prevalence  of  being  led  by  cuftom,  rather  than  by  reafon,  fhall 
we  attribute  that  want  of  attention  to  the  earlier  part  of  life, 
when  human  nature  is  almolt  blindly,  and  indifcriminately  fub- 
mitted  to  one  invariable  rule  of  management?  The  puny  offspring 
of  the  fons  of  debauchery,  as  well  as  the  (lout  produftions  of  the 
unenervated  peafant,  muff  alike,  if  falhion  leads,  tread  with 
naked  feet,  the  cold,  the  wet,  or  rugged  path.  And  if  by  thefe, 
or  any  (yet  to  be  invented)  errors  an  unhappy  ftate  of  body, 
fhall  be  for  ever  entailed  on  fuch  innocent  fufferers,  how  can 
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we  with  propriety  blame  the  author  of  mercies;  the  benevolent 
Defigner  of  Man’s  happinefs? 

To  lay  down  then  one  general  rule  for  rational  education ; let 
it  ever  be  made  relative  to  the  fex,  the  fituation,  the  temper, 
and  profeffion  of  the  party.  And  let  us  vary  our  method  of 
building  up  human  nature,  in  proportion  to  the  height,  it  may 
be  expe&ed  to  arrive  at;  and  the  fituation  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  placed.  Thus  would  many  painful  confli6ls  of 
mind  be  fpared;  and  many  dangerous  propenlities  of  body, 
avoided. 

If  the  Soldier  and  the  Plowman  require  to  be  heeled  and 
hardened;  the  Gentleman,  however,  and  the  Scholar,  need  not 
be  afhamed  of  Senfibility , Let  thofe  who  from  their  employment 
mult  face  danger,  and  frequently  encounter  difficulties,  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  and  appearances  of  both.  But 
thofe  who  are  never  likely  to  come  into  this  fituation,  may  well 
be  fpared  the  painful  impreffion  on  their  minds;  need  not  be 
made  to  ftruggle  with  fancied  terrors,  and  to  fight  the  windmills 
of  imagination. 

As  far  as  conflitutional  pronenefs  is  really  apparent,  let  it  by 
all  means  be  kept  under;  at  no  rate  encouraged,  or  inflamed. 
And  this '-attempt,  if  fet  on  foot  in  the  dudile  age,  when  pliant 
nature  almoft  bends  to  Iri/lrufiion’s  hand,  will  be  found  a matter 
of  no  great  difficulty.  The  carrying  the  eye  of  attention,  in 
more  advanced  ftates,  to  fcenes  and  profpe&s  widely  differing 
from  what  the  mind  would  brood  upon  within,  has  been  often 
pra&ifed  with  fuccefs.  A tendency  to  amorous  foftnefs,  and 
Sybaritic  luxury,  may  not  improbably  be  overcome  by  the 
feverer  purfuits  of  mathematical  invefligations:  While  too 

thoughtful  a mind,  and  one  of  too  ferious  a turn,  muff  walk 
abroad  over  fmiling  nature,  and  expatiate  among  the  brighteft 
fcenes  of  laughing  creation. 
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if  Nature  in  the  material  world,  has  provided  every  poifon 
with  its  proper  antidote,  (which  feems  probable,  and  agreeable 
to  the  goodnefs  of  Providence)  we  cannot  think  the  more  impor- 
tant health  of  the  mind  has  been  lefs  attended  to;  much  lefs 
entirely  negle6ted.  So  far  otherwife,  that  there  is  ample  pro- 
vilion  made,  to  obviate  every  inconvenience  that  Man  can 
reafonably  complain  of.  But  fome  men,  alas ! are  too  indolent 
to/eek;  and  fome  even  too  abandoned  to  dejire  a Cure, 


Of 
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Of  the  PaJJions , 

WHAT  has  not  been  faid  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  Paflions , by 
authors  of  almofl  every  denomination?  feverely  by  the 
Moralift:  fancifully  by  the  Declaimer;  elegantly  by  the  Man  of 
Senfe,  and  polite  literature.  But  fhall  I venture  to  fufpeft,  that 
in  general,  more  amufement  than  improvement  has  fprung  from 
thefe  their  labors?  Shall  I be  allowed  to  hint,  that  the  cynic  frown 
of  fome  moral  teachers,  has  terrified  from  the  attention  due  to 
their  good  defign;  and  the  too  metaphorical  imagery  of  others, 
impofed  flowers  for  fruit  on  undiflinguijhing  readers? 

The  Heart , like  the  fhop  of  Vulcan , has  been  fuppofed  the 
Forge  of  the  human  paflions.  The  Blood , the  glowing  flame  that 
was  neceffary  to  the  operation ; and  I know  not  what  tenfenefs, 
or  other  mode  of  flru&ure  in  the  fibres,  the  hammers  that  were 
to  compleat  the  work* 

Or  if  it  is  more  neceffary  to  raife  a Storm,  the  blood  can  even 
hifls  and.  ferment;  the  Solids  vibrate  with  unremitting  fury; 
Falinurus  be  dafhed  from  the  helm;  and  man’s  frail  Bark  be 
driven  on  the  pointed  rocks  of  ruin. 

Or  on  the  contrary,  let  us  fee  Man  becalmed,  when  his  milky 
blood  flows  delicately  through  his  filken  veins.  His  Solids,  like 

Cleopatra  s Jilver  oars,  flriking  gently  on  the  placid  flream . Or 

laflly,  fhall  Man  be  a chemical  elaboratory,  where  forrow  is 
diflilling;  towering  thoughts  flublimating  ; patience  evaporating; 
and  hope  precipitating? 

Have  not  thefe  allulive  defcriptions  a tendency  to  flrengthen 
the  errors  we  are  ftriving  to  remove?  Do  they  not  feern  to  make 
it  as  impofhble  for  man  to  refill  the  force  of  his  paflions,  as  for 
the  leafy  grove  to  withfland  the  boiflerous  violence  of  ALolus  ; or 
the  trembling  earth  to  fubdue,  and  conquer  the  undermining 
flames  of  an  Atna? 

V 2 
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However  that  may  be,  to  eradicate  the  Pafllons  is  the  attempt 
of  folly;  but  to  bring  them  under  proper  regulation,  is  the 
triumph  of  wifdom,  and  wifdom  of  the  trued  fort;  which 
inclines  us  to  the  paths  of  duty,  in  order  to  put  us  into  the  pof- 
fedion  of  happinefs;  and  in  which  undertaking,  if  the  Body  does 
not  co-operate,  it  may  at  lead  be  prevented  from  hindering  the 
work. 

Providence,  like  an  indulgent  parent,  has  not  only  endued  us 
with  an  appetite  to  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  but  has  laid  the 
fcene  of  it  within  our  reach;  nay,  planted  it  within  our  breafls. 
But  we  mud  not  give  fo  important,  and  facred  an  appellation,  to 
the  being  maders  of  thofe  gaudy  trifles,  or  unnecelfary  incum- 
berances,  for  which  fome  men  toil,  to  the  dedru£lion  of  their 
health;  and  even  drive  to  the  detriment  of  their  reputation.  For 
in  this  purfuit,  every  nerve  mud  be  drained;  and  the  blood  be 
put  into,  and  kept  in  condant  agitation:  And  if  the  bodily 
powers  link  under  fuch  a load,  they  fail  but  as  every  other 
power  does,  when  exerted  beyond  its  natural  abilities. 

Would  men  objeft  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  here,  they  fhould 
advance,  that  many  are  fo  unfortunately  framed,  that  they  can- 
not help  being  avaricious,  ambitious , or  cruel . They  fhould  inlid 
that  Alexander  was  impelled  to  run  about  the  world  : And  that  it 
was  Nature  made  him  burd  in  tears,  when  there  was  nothing  left 
to  conquer. — That  Nero,  who  fhed  fuch  torrents  of  his  fubje£ls’ 
blood,  and  and  refined  on  every  fpecies  of  cruelty,  was  conjli - 
tutionally  hurried  on,  by  infuperable  neceffity,  to  look  with 
compofure,  and  even  fmile  with  rapture,  at  fcenes  of  barbarity, 
which  nature  fhrinks  to  name.  And  yet,  this  fame  Nero  could 
once  (as  we  are  told)  when  a fentence  of  condemnation  was 
brought  to  him  to  fign,  “ pathetically  lament,  that  ever  he  had  been 
et  taught  to  write  P So  true  is  it,  that  our  evil  habits  are  ufually 
acquired,  not  bora  with  us;  and  our  little  tendencies,  if  they 
become  formidable,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
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What  is  there  then  in  the  nature,  or  dru&ure  of  Man,  as  fuch, 
that  is  incompatible  with  ferenity*  of  Soul ; inconhdent  with 
fuch  a compofure  of  mind,  as  to  render  him  neither  infenfible 
topleafure,  nor  too  impatient  of  pain;  fuffering  neither  this  to 
deprefs,  or  that  to  elate  him,  beyond  what  his  own  reafon  can 
approve?  How  can  the  body  tyrannically  fix  the  force  of  evil, 
in  oppofition  to  the  influence  of  that  well-tempered  mind,  which 
reduces  great  evils  to  leffer  ones,  and  fmall  ones  to  none  at  all? 
which,  fuperior  to  the  blandifhments  of  flattery,  makes  a man 
intimately  acquainted  with  himfelf,  and  proof  againd  the  attacks 
of  malice  ; courteous,  and  affable  to  all  about  him?  which  gives 
a lading  relifh  to  every  enjoyment;  exalts  the  molt  trifling  cir- 
cumdance  into  amufement;  and  confirms  his  fatisfa&ions,  by 
damping  them  with  the  approbation  of  reafon? 

It  is  true,  if  we  view  men  at  certain  times,  when  turbulent 
with  rage,  and  fired  with  frenzy;  glowing  with  revenge,  or  fick- 
ening  with  envy;  fwelling  with  falfe  hope,  or  turning  pale  with 
difappointment;  we  fhall  fee  the  body  in  agitations  indeed.  But 
it  is  then  apparently  trembling  under  the  iron  rodt  with  which 
the  imperial  tyrant,  Pajfion  governs.  Though  at  length  perhaps, 
by  too  long  cuflom,  it  becomes  fo  tame  and  helplefs,  as  to  yield 
its  obedience  at  the  fainted  call.  And  then  indeed  it  mud  be 
allowed  to  operate  fatally,  and  induence  too  effedually  the 
a<5lions  of  the  man. 

To  lay  down  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  or  to  gi  ve  a 
chart  to  point  the  quickfands  which  intercept  us  in  our  voyage 
to  Content,  may  not  be  thought  perhaps  to  fall  properly  within 
my  plan.  However  that  may  be,  it  feems  fo  very  intimately 
conne6fed  with  the  Subje£f,  that  I cannot  entirely  difmifs  it, 
without  a few  obfervations  on  that  head. 

Now,  without  examining  with  the  ingenious  Madam  Dacier, 
whether  all  the  paflions  are  reducible  to  Love  and  Envy;  or  with 
Horace3  whether  “ Nil  admirari,”  be  a remedy  for  every  mental 
difeafe;  I would  recommend  as  an  Antidote  to  the  poifon  of 

difquiet. 
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difquiet,  which  lurks  moll  probably  at  the  root  of  every  turbu- 
lent paffion,  the  prudent  fubmitting  of  ourfelves,  to  what  may 
be  called,  if  properly  underftood,  Necejfity.  By  which  is  not 
meant  fuch  an  oppofition  to  our  wills,  as  is  unfurmountable  by 
human  power  (for  then  there  is  no  room  to  contend)  but  fuch  a 
firm  conjun£lion  of  unfavorable  circum fiances,  as  to  overcome, 
or  even  oppofe,  would  be  produftive  of  greater  evils  to  our- 
felves, and  the  fyflem  to  which  we  are  allied,  than  a patient 
acquiefcence  under  them:  Where  a victory  would  border  nearly 
on  the  ruins  of  a defeat.  In  this  inflance  copying  the  fubtlety 
of  Mahomet,  who  determined,  with  great  prudence,  to  go  to  that 
mountain,  which  he  knew,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  never 
come  to  him  ; and  by  this  lucky  expedient,  at  once  palliated  his 
difappointment,  and  obviated  his  difgrace. 

But  however  the  wifdom  of  fuch  a flep,  may  be  granted  by 
fome,  many  doubtlefs  will  objeft  to  the  great  difficulty  which 
attends  it.  Let  the  following  method  therefore  be  laid  down 
as  conducive  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the  feeming  relu6lance  of 
our  nature,  to  the  hard  terms  propofed. 

As  in  the  natural  world  we  diftinguifh  the  heavenly  bodies 
into  their  real,  and  apparent  magnitudes,  fo  in  the  moral  world, 
let  us  diftinguifh  between  the  real,  and  apparent  magnitudes  of 
thofe  obje&s,  which  have  a tendency  to  throw  our  frames  into 
eonfufion.  There  is  a moral  good,  and  evil,  infeparably  attached 
to  the  nature  of  things;  and  relative  to  ourfelves,  and  the  fyftem 
of  which  we  make  a part.  But  this,  when  viewed  through  a de- 
ceitful medium,  will  appear  to  be  greater,  or  nearer  than  it 
really  is.  What  illufive  phantoms  of  greatnefs  did  not  Alexander 
view,  through  the  magnifying  glafs  of  Ambition ? And  the 
deftroyer  of  the  Temple  of  Diana , through  the  falfe  one  of  Fame ? 

The  method  then  propofed,  is  to  aim  at  viewing  every  thing, 
in  a fair,  and  favorable  light,  or  at  leaft  to  cheat  ourfelves  (if 

cheat 
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cheat  ourfelves  we  mud)  into  a comfortable,  and  happy  fituation. 
The  well  known  flory  of  Procrujles  may  be  improved  to  this 
purpofe.  Every  thing  was  foon  made  fubfervient  to  the  meafure 
of  his  will.  The  redundancy  of  unhappy  vidti ms  wfe- lopped 
off  from  fome;  while  additional  torture  extended  others.  What 
was  his  iron  bed,  fhould  metaphorically  be  our  downy  couch: 
that  is,  by  fubmitting  our  wills  to  the  rule  and  fquare,  of  what 
is,  with  refped  to  us,  in  the  place  of  unavoidable  neceflity,  we 
fhould  purchafe  lading  peace,  and  pleafure.  We  contentedly 
fuffer  the  change  of  the  feafons,  becaufe  we  prudently  provide 
agamd  their  influence;  and  what  a thick  coat  is  again  A the  cold 
of  December  Snow , a refolute  mind  fhould  be  againfl  the  nipping 
fro  As  of  Adverfity. 

In  a word, — are  we  difappointed  in  our  mod  eager  and  earned 
expe&ations?  Let  us  ceafe  to  hope  for  what  we  cannot  obtain, 
and  learn  to  feek  what  is  within  our  reach.  Do  we  pant  and  toil 
after  a flying  fortune?  Is  not  Content  fitting  at  our  door?  Are 
our  arms  too  fhort  to  encompafs  the  globe?  The  waid  of  compe- 
tency perhaps  may  come  within  our  grafp.  Thus  may  we  ever 
elude  the  bitter  draught  of  difappointment,  and  carry  about 
with  us  an  Antidote  to  its  intoxicating  poifon.  So  wifely  did 
the  Stoics  judge,  that  they  have  left  this  remarkable  character 
of  their  fumme  Sapiens , “ that  he  can  never  be  difappointed , 
**  becaufe  whatever  he  fees  necejfary  for  him,  he  makes  it  his 
“ Choice 

How  unfatisfaclory  the  attainment  often  proves,  of  what  we  fo 
eagerly  admire,  the  experience  of  multitudes  can  teflify.  If 
Power  be  the  Idol  we  worfhip,  5tis  a dangerous  pofleflion:  If 
Learning , a conditional  advantage:  If  Riches , an  uncertain 

good.  Sejanus-  lofl  his  life;  Galileo  his  liberty  ; and  Creefus  was 
near  lofing  both.  To  be  too  anxious  therefore  in  the  purfuit  of 
thefe,  is  fomething  more  than  Folly.  Suppofe  indeed  the  world 
fhould  condefcend  to  value  us,  in  proportion  to  fuch  accidental 
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appendages , we  have  little  reafon  to  be  proud  of  their  good  opi- 
nion, who  praife,  and  condemn  with  fo  little  difcretion.  And 
one  thing  at  lead  we  Ihould  do  well  to  remember,  that  every 
degree  of  pre-eminence  we  have  over  our  fellow  creatures,  may 
be  compared  to  a Jhining  light,  which  necelfarily  places  the  faults 
and  failings  of  its  owner  in  a more  confpicuous  point  of  view. 
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CONCLUSION. 

UPON  the  whole  then,  and  to  look  back  on  the  fcenes 
we  have  palled,  in  this  little  journey  over  the  body  of 
Man. — -What  have  we  found  in  thofe  three  capital  parts  of  our 
compofition,  the  Blood,  the  Fibres,  and  the  Nerves,  which  can 
jullly  be  deemed  the  artificers  of  our  Mijery;  or  the  unavoidable 
corrupters  of  our  Innocence?  Have  we  not  on  the  contrary  feen 
the  afiertion  verified,  “ that  God  hath  made  man  upright;  but  they 
“ have  fought  out  many  inventions Have  we  not  feen  that  he 
often  yields  himfelf  a willing  captive  to  the  dominion  of  favorite 
palfions?  That  he  knowingly  fupplies  his  enemy  with  ftrength 
and  ammunition,  to  be  employed  againfi  himfelf?  And  that  he 
firft  difmilfes  his  Guards , and  then  complains  of  inability  to  ward 
off  danger?  Or  if  by  more  prudent  conduct,  and  ferious  reflec- 
tion, he  keeps  clear  of  fuch  a ftiameful  overthrow;  yet  does  he 
not  fuffer  the  force  of  Example , of  Cujlom , or  of  Fajhion,  to 
millead  him  into  great  inconvenience?  So  that  if  we  will  confefs 
the  truth,  we  fhall  be  forced  to  own,  that  we  bring  on  ourfelves 
much  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  mifchiefs  we  are  fo  fond  of  attri- 
buting to  the  influence  of  our  Bodies, 

A hereditary,  weak,  and  crazy  conflitution,  incapable  of  much 
benefit  from  Reafon  and  Regimen,  would  be  the  firongefi  objec- 
tion that  could  be  brought.  But  even  that  will  almolt  vanifh  by 
confidering,  that  ’tis  the  lot  of  but  very  few,  compared  with  all 
creation;  and  that  even  fuch  by  the  alfiftance  of  Temperance  and 
Religion,  have  Itruggled  with,  and  almofl  conquered  thefe  great 
infirmities:  Not  with  a Stoic  Apathy,  denyin gpain;  but  with  a 
Chri/lian  Fortitude , refufing  to  murmur . 
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DETERM  I NATIO  MEDIC  A. 


U T R U M 


PERU.TILIS  SIT  I N SALUTEM  VIVENTlufe 


APERTIO  CADAVERUM  M0R30  EXTINCTORUM* 
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DeTERMINATIONEM  quae  proxime  fequitur,  ex 
Cathedra  propofuiffe  decreveram,  fed  prohibuit  adverfa 
Valetudo. — Sub  hac  forma  igitur  Le6lori  benevolo  expo- 
nere  liceat  quaeAfecandis  Cadaveribus  morbo  extin£b's, 
fentio,  femperque  fentii. 

Commoda,  quae  a Cadaverum  morbo  extin&orum  fec- 
tione  derivantur,  cum  ratione  et  Cautela  funt  inveftiganda. 
Nam  qui  omnem  in  Medicina  Hypothefin  refpuunt,  vel 
qui  lingulas,  quae  fere  quotidiance  jam  emergunt,  ftatim  am- 
ple£luntur,  aeque  mihi  peccare  videntur.  Media  potius 
tenenda  via  eft,  ne  in  Scyllam  improvidus  incidat,  qui 
cupit  vitare  Charybdim. 

Faxit  D.  O.  M.  ut  in  Academia  femper  floreat  fana,  et 
falutifera  Medicina.  Quod  ft  in  hunc  finem  labores 
noftri,  jam  per  triginta  annos  in  Praele&ionibus  Anato- 
micis  impenfi,  aliquid  contuliffe  viderentur,  eft  quod  ferio, 
js^^perque  laetemur. 

Sed  utcunque  haec  fuerint,  votum  femper  erit  “ Dum 
Spiritus  hos  regit  Artus,”  ut  ob  fanam  do£lrinam,  mores 
incorruptos,  et  Literarum  purum  et  illibatum  fplendorem, 
prima  vel  inter  celeberrimas  Orbis  Terr  arum  Athenas  emineat. 


Academia  Cantabrigiensis. 
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Q U M S T I O MEDICA. 

Penitilis  in  Salutem  Viventium,  ejl  Apertio  Cadaverum 

Morbo  exlinclorum. 


"JEMINEM  adeo in  Medicina  hofpitera  elfe  crediderim,  cui 
non  conftiterit,  Corpus  humanum  non  folum  fumma 
fapientia,  fed  ea  quoque  folertia,  miroque  Artificio  conflatum, 
ut  vel  captum  noftrum  fuperet:  Ubi  non  folum  in  totius  generis 
falutem,  fed  in  cujufque  individui  quoque,  confpirant  omnia. 
Hinc  mirae  in  corpore  varietates,  quas  cum  omnino  comprehen- 
dere  difficile,  penitus  ignorare,  funeftum.  Hinc  Corporis 
paginam  oportet,  qui  Medicinam  colunt: 


, 

NoElurna  verfare  manu , vcrfarc  diurna . 


Sed  li  hsec  facienda  in  fanis  corporibus,  quanto  potiori  jure  in 
morbo  extinclis?  Ubi  plurimum  a natuiali  llatu  multas  partes, 
interdum,  tantum  non  omnes  defciverint:  Ubi  in  nihilum  fere 
redaftae  lint  alias:  Aut  in  unum  coaluerint,  quae  certo  intervallo  v 
a fe  diflare  debent;  aut  in  Thoracem  fint  protrufae,  quibus  a 
Natura  Sedes  in  Abdomine  dellinata  eft.  Nimius  elfem,  li  om- 
nia mala  lie  partibus  induda,  fingulatim  recenfere  velleni; 
Patentiorell  Campus,  quamutintra  limites  mihi  concelfos,  totum 
percurrere  liceat. 

In  tarn  caliginofa  rerum  node,  unde  Lucem  certiorem, 
quam  ex  Sedione  Anatomica  derivare  licet?  Audiamus  in  hanc 
rem  HarvcEum  nollrum,  **  Sicut  (inquit)  fanorum  et  boni  habitus 
“ Corporum  Dilfedio,  plurimum  ad  Philofophiam  et  redam 

“ Phyliologiam 
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M Phyflologiam  Facit;  ita  corporum  morboforum  et  cachedica- 
**  rum  infpedio,  ad  Pathologiam  philo Jophic am.  Neque  quifquam 
“ facile  crederet,  quantum  in  morbis,  praefertim  chromcis, 
**  Interiora  pervertantur , et  quanta  partium  internarum  monftra 
^ fn  morbis  gignantur.  Aufim  dicere  unius  Diftedionem  et 
**  Apertionem  Tabidi,  aut  morbo  aliquo  antiquo  vel  venenato, 
**  confedi  corporis  ad  medicinam  plus  attulifle  commodi,  quam 
“ decern  corporum  ftrangulatorurm”  Haec  Harveius. 

Ab  eo  autem  Sediones  hujufmodi  inftitutas  vellem,  qui  probe 
intellexerit,  quae  fit  forma,  qui  fitus  vel  nexus  cujufque  vifceris 
in  fano;  et  quod  forfan  rarius,  cui  vel  ex  fua,  vel  ex  aliorum 
experientia  perfpedum  fit  quas  mutationes  partium  internarum, 
fuftinere  valent  viventium  Corpora  nullo  fubfequente  malo.  Ut 
^verbo  dicam,  earn  Sedionem  vellem,  quam  nobis  tradidit  in 
fummura  totius  humani  generis  emolumentum,  Dodtiflimus  apud 
Italos  Morgagnius,  in  opere  fuo  nunquam  fatis  laudando,  de 
Caufis  et  Se dibits  Morborum, 

Non  quod  debita  laude  fraudari  vellem  qui  llrenue  in  eadem 
palxftra  quoque  defudavit,  Theophilum  Bonetum  cujus  eo  magis 
improbus  Labor,  quoniam  (ut  ipfe  conqueritur)  viam  ingrelfus 
fit  fine  Duce,  devio  nec  prius  trito  calli  infillens:  Qui  in  unum 
collegit  quicquid  ex  evifceratis  Cadaveribus,  in  ufum  viventium 
tradidere  Audtores;  abditas  quam  plurimorum  morborum  caulas 
in  apricum  proferentes,  et,  quo  vitam  humanam  produdiorem 
redderet,  perpetuo  in  iis  locis  occupati,  in  quibus, 

Ludus  ubique.,  Favor , et  Plurima  Mortis  Imago. 

Operi  tam  difficili  nonnullos  irrepfilfe  errores,  quis  jure  mirabi- 
tur,  quqs  in  fuo  libro  lupra  citato,  et  notavit  et  correxit  Mor- 
gagni us. 

Commoda  qux  ex  infpedis  defundorum  penetralibus  oriuntur, 
non  flint  unius  Generis.  Dantur  inter  Morbos  nonnulli,  qui 
obfcurum  nimis  fui  indicium  produnt,  quam  ut  inde  ceita 
^oriun  natura  definiri  poffit.  Arda  adeo  eft  vicinitas  nonnul- 

lorum 
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lorum  in  Corpore  Vifcerum,  ut  difficile  fit  ASgrotanti  certamejus 
defignare  Sedem.  Quanta  Mala  quolidie  in  Ventriculum  rejici 
vidimus  quorum  Origo  pofl  Mortem,  in  Pancreate,  Duodeno, 
Hepate,  Liene,  vel  et  in  Omento  dete6ta  fuit — nec 

— Pudet  hcec  opprobria  nobis 

Et  did  potuijfe,  et  non  potuijfe  refelli . 

“ Non  enim  eft  mortale  quod  optant”  hi  Viri,  ut  nihil  fit  in 
eorpore  nobis  non  intelle£tum}  vel  pathemaquod  fubigere  nequit 
Medicina.  Satis  eft,  quod  ab  exercitatis  in  corporum  fe£tionibus 
deteguntur  plures  Morborum  Sedes,  quam  quod  folummodo  ex^ 
d&grotanlium  querelis,  vel  fufpicari  licuiflet. 

Mors  quae  fere  nunquam  non  acerba,  quanto  fit  acerbior, 
quum  uno  quafi  i6tu  hominem  proflernit:  Calamitatis  tarn  impro- 
vifae  caufas  quam  miras  detexit  Anatomica  Se6tio.  Nota  eft 
Hiftoria  Principis  noftri  Serenijfimi  Georgii  Secundi , cujus  ruptus 
Cordis  Ventriculus,  purpureum  evomuit  Jaticem.  Quod  et  aliis 
nonnunquam  accidiffe  notum  eft,  Quam  multas  in  Cerebro 
Apoplexiae  caufas  ex  Cadaveribus  detexit  Wepferus . Mortem 

improvifam  a rupto  Liene,  Diaphragmate,  Ventriculo  detexit  in 
omni  Seculo  Anatomica  Inveftigatio,  In  nobili  Belgico  Barone 
de  Waffenaar  Boerhaavii  Amico  ruptus  Oefophagus  ubi  Ventri« 
culo  inferitur,  prohibuit  quo  in  fubfidium  mifere  ejulantis,  vel 
medicamenta  vel  cibaria  ulterius  porrigerentur.  Morbus  certe 
infanabilis,  fed  novum  hoc  inauditum  Miferise  Genus,  falutare 
et  Prophylatiicum  prasbuit  confilium;  fcilicet,  ne  nimis  aquas 
onere  Ventriculum  gravaremus,  dum  emefin  excitare  animus  eft 
Sub  acuto  enim  adeo  Angulo,  cum  Oefophago  jungitur  Ventri- 
culus  ut  diftentis  ejus  ad  fummum  parietibus,  prsecludatur  per 
Oefophagum  ad  Fauces  Reditus;  unde  in  vomendo,  Contraclio 
in  parietes  Ventriculi  nifu  adeo  valido  agat,  ut  funefta  hujus 
Vifceris  ruptura,  vix  vitari  poffit.  Ita  faltem  periit  nobilis  ille 
Baro  qui  ad  Emefin  provocandam,  ob  moleftam  naufeam,  profufos 
et  repetitos  hauftus  indefmenter  flagitavit. 


Unum 
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TJnum  alterum  Morbi  rarioris  exemplutn  affcrre  fufficiatyde 
Puero  riempe  biennio,  qui  poll  Tuffim,  Dyfpnceam  et  multas 
Pulmonum  laborantium  notas,  io  febrem  hecl’icam  incidit: 
Tumido  Abdomine  reliquum  corporis  ad  fummum  Marafmi  gra- 
dum  emarcuit.  Paracenteli  inflituta,  loco  Seri,  erupit  Chyli 
ladles  centis  copia,  ad  pi  brim  as  Libras:  Brevi  fato  ceffit  ALger: 
incujus  Cadavere  Pulmones  fanilTimi  funt  inventi;  fed  in  pollica 
parte  prope  Tracheam,  glandulae  numerofae,  fcirrhofae  fe  in 
confpedium  dedere,  quae  dudlum  Thoracicum  aaeo  premebant, 
ut  inde  Chyli,  in  Venam  Cavam  trajedius,  omnino  elfet  prohibitus ; 
unde  Vafa  Ladlea  ultra  tonum  diflenta,  rupturam  palfa  funt,  hinc 
Chylofus  Succus,  Vitae  Sullentaculum,  Abdominis  necelfario 
impleverat  Cavitatem. 

Relidlis  vero  quae  rariora  occurrunt  Exemplis,  ad  quotidianos 
magis  mOrbos  nos  convertamus,  et,  ad  exarnen  revocemus,  quas 
contra  Utilitatem  Apeitionis  Cadaverum,  Objedliones  attulerint 
Adverfarii. 

Et  prime  contendunt,  difficile  effie  non  decipi  quoad  fedem  et 
caufam  Morborum,  quoniam  nonnullae  mutationes  in  Corporibus 
fiunt  in  a61u  fere  moriendi;  nonnullae  vel,  etpoll  mortem  Aliae, 
quae  non  tarn  morbo,  quam  Medicamentis  debentur:  Denique 
aliae,  quae  non  tam  Caufae,  quam  effedlus  funt  morborum.  Sed 
in  hos  errores  non  facile  incidunt,  qui  in  hoc  opere  caute  proce- 
dunt;  qui  in  fanorum  fedlionibus  fatis  funt  verfati ; qui  non  unum, 
vel  alterum,  fed,  qui  perplura  corpora  morbofa  lecuerint;  qui 
omnium  in  vivente  Symptomatum,  cum  phaenomenis  in  demor- 
tuo  comparationem,  rite  indituere  noverint.  Tatis  Projector , non 
diu  haerebit,  quae  lit  vera  morbi  natura,  “ Si  plura  cadavera 
“ inquit  Morgagnius,  poll  eundem  morbum  denatorum,  inter 
“ fe  comparentur;  tunc,  quod  praeter  naturam  in  omnibus  lirnili- 
*'*  ter  fuerit,  id  pro  caufa  Morbi : Quod  vero,  in  aliis  aliter,  id 
**  pro  Morbi  ejfeElu  ell  habendum.” 

Sed  urgent  ulterius, — inutiles  elfe  has  Cadaverum  Sedtiones, 
quoniam  inde  non  deteguntur  Morborum  abditiffimae,  et  Senfus 
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eludentes  caufae  ; vel  ft  fuerint  dete&ae,  hi  morbi  nihilo  minus 
fanationem  refpuunt:  quibus  refpondi  folet;  quod  (i  Caufae  mor- 
borurn  primariae,  fenfus  noftros  penitus  eludant,  quippe  in 
occultis  interdum  conformationibus  et  nexibus  particularum 
invifibilium  pofitae;  aut  in  motibus  et  viribus  quae  eos  nexus  et 
motus  afficiunt — non  inde  fequi,  quod  EjfeElus  quoque  caufarum 
illarum  fenfus  fugiant:  Cadunt  enim  in  partes  manifeftas,  funt- 
que  eae  ipfae  pravae  mutationes,  evidentes  multorum  morborum 
Caufae . 

Nec  denique,  ullo  modo  concedendum  eft,  quod  ft  nonnulli 
morbi  ex  fua  natura  medelam  necelfario  refpuant,  idcirco  eorum 
cognitionem  effe  fupervacaneam.  Quid  enim  magis  Hippocratis 
evexit  celebritatem,  quam  felicia  ejus  plerunque  in  morbis  dif- 
ficilioribus  praefagia?  Neque  nihil  eft,  quod  inde  fere  cognofcere 
datur,  ubi  parcendum  Aigris , ubi  PromiJJis . Poll  tot  devorata 
medicamentorum  tasdia,  poll  tot  in  Spem  Salutis  perpeflos 
dolores,  quum  Sagacitas  medentis,  morbum  elfe  plane  infanabilem 
noverit,  praeftat  medicamenta  non  diutius  porrigere,  ne  incalfum 
trepidet  officiofa  Sedulitas,  et  multa  intempeftive  agendo,  non 
folum  nihil  agere  videamur,  fed  (apud  indoftiores  forfan) 
ne  eos  “ occidere  videamur , quos fervare  nonpotuimus'' 

Sed  nequid  Medicinae  delit  honori,  vel  Anatomicarum  Se6lio- 
num  famae,  liceat  poftremo  monere,  ex  hoc  fonte  derivari 
utiliflimam  illam  Scientiam,  quam  in  emolumentum  languentium, 
exercent  Medici:  Nempe  eos  cruciatus  minuere,  eos  dolores 
lenire,  quos  omnino  fuftinere  nequit  ^Egrotus,  radicitus  tollere, 
nefcit  Medicina.  w 

Quae  cum  ita  fint,  mecutn  dolete  Academici,  adeo  adhuc  ab 
hac  Se6lione  fere  abhorrefcere  omnes.  Nonne  haec  nimia  / nimi 
mollities  in  publica  peccat  commoda?  Quae  prohibet,  quo  morbi 
obfcurioris  caufas,  vel  mutationes  vix  fufpicandas,  in  Amicorum 
vel  Cognatorum  cadaveribus,  fcrutemur;  et  quae  interdum 
prohibet,  quo  ii,  qui  viventes  nihil  profuerint,  nec  profint 
quidem  mortui.  Et  ft  fas  lit  quod  fentiam  far i,  vereor  (fumma 
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tamen  habita  erga  eos  qui  Leges  Anglise  condunt,  reverentia) 
ne  Lex  quae  interfe&orum  Cadavera  publice  fecanda  tradit,  huic 
praxi  quali  Infamiae  notam  inuri  videatur,  ut  eflet  quail  turpe 
Speflaculum,  e't  quaedam  poll  mortem  Poena. 

Gratulandum  igitur  nobis  ell  Academici  quod  in  Nofocomio 
noltro  conceditur  haec  aperiendi  Corpora  licentia;  nam  ubi  ell 
felix  ille  Medicus,  utcunque  annis,  aut  luculentillima  praxi 
elarus,  cuinon  interdum  dicere  liceat  Dtfce,  docendus  adhuc” 

Ex  praemiflis  igitur  cum  Refpondente  concludo,  Perutilem 
in  Salutem  viventium , ejfe9  Apertioncm  Cadaverum  Morbo  dc* 
fun&orum . 
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Medicim  Politico, : 

O R 

REFLECTIONS 

ON  THE 

ART  of  PHYSIC,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

A General  View  of  the  Subjeffi. 

WE  learn  from  authentic  records  of  early  hiftory,  that  con- 
fiderable  honors,  and  very  exemplary  rewards,  were 
conferred  on  the  Profelfors  of  medical  fcience.  ALfculapius , 
Hippocrates , and  many  more,  might  be  quoted  in  fupport  of  the 
truth  of  this  affertion.  It  would  feem  that  they  thought  no 
recompenfe  could  be  too  great  for  thofe,  who  faved  a father,  a 
child,  a patriot,  or  a friend.  If  felf-love  fhould  be  faid  to  have 
had  a principal  hand  in  this  grateful  profufion  of  reward,  the 
obfervation  is  not  without  probability.  But  we  likewife  learn, 
and  from  authority  of  an  equal  date,  that  the  Art  itfelf  was  held 
in  high  eftimation;  as  being  the  refult  of  laborious  and  painful 
refearches,  for  the  benefit  of  human  Nature. 

Through  a long  fucceffion  of  Ages,  the  Profeflion  has  under- 
gone a difagreeable  variety  of  changes;  influencing  to  a greater, 
or  lefs  degree,  its  efiimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For  as 
Hates  and  empires  have  their  rife  and  fall,  as  Ruleis  change  and 
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deviate  from  the  principles  of  their  predecefTbrs ; fo  at  different 
periods  have  Phyficians  arofe,  who  fiorn  ignorance,  fuperihtion, 
enthufiaiin,  or  affectation,  have  brought  confufion,  and  di (cre- 
dit on  the  art  of  healing,  Not.that  to  bring  back  medicine  to  its 
original  principles  (however  loud  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  has 
defer  vedly  founded)  would  be,  to  reftore  it  to  real  purity:  For 
the  experience  of  later  ages,  has  learned  to  correfl.  many  errors, 
that  obfcured  the  ancient  theories ; and  extenhve  navigation  has 
introduced  much  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  lame  time  lefs 
dangerous  medicines,  into  modern  praftice. 

The  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  like  that  of  the  longitude, 
teaches  us  how  to  avoid  the  rocks,  and  ffuickfaTjds  cm  which  the 
ancients  fo  often  fplit.  Too  much  diffidence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  too  much  temerity  on  the  other,  were  the  two  fatal  extremes 
of  the  ancient  phlebotomy.  The  capital  Medicines  even  of 
later  times,  were  many  of  them  little  lefs  compounded,  than  the 
Mithridate;  of  which  the  very  ingenious  Author*  of  the  Anti- 
theriaca  elegantly  obferves,  **  that  it  refembles  the  numerous 
“ undifciplined  forces  of  a barbarous  King;  made  up  of  a diffb- 

nant  crowd,  collected  from  different  countries,  mighty  in 
“ appearance,  but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that  only 
et  hinder  one  another."  A very  linking  pi£ture  of  fuch 
farraginous  Compofitions,  and  applicable  to  many  Hill  retained 
abroad. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  the  Science  in  queftion  is  allowed  to 
be  neceffary,  and  ufually  beneficial  to  mankind.  But  this  general 
commendation  of  it,  does  not  feem  calculated,  fufficiently  to 
defend  it  from  the  malevolent  attacks  of  unreafonable  men.  And 
indeed  there  has  never  been  (as  far  as  I know)  a fufficient 
enquiry  made,  how  far  the  advantages  of  Medicine  can  reach; 
or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  what  are  all  the  poffible  bleffings  we 
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derive  from  Health.  Every  one  will  be  ready  here  to  exclaim. 
That  the  value  of  health  is  perfe&ly  underltood;  that  the  molt 
ignorant  have  at  fome  time  or  other  experienced  the  lofs  of  it; 
that  without  it,  life  is  fcarce  a bleffing;  and  the  good  things  of 
life  without  it,  become  infipid.  In  this  light  it  is  acknowledged 
that  Health  is  underllood  by  all;  and  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
fair  reprefentation.  But  it  is  propofed  in  the  following  (heets 
to  examine,  whether  we  may  not  extend  the  influence  of  this 
falutary  blefling,  confiderably  farther;  fo  as  to  make  the  well- 
being, profperity,  and  (lability  of  Empires , greatly  dependent 
on  the  health  of  Individuals : and  if  this  can  be  made  out,  then 
that  Study  muff  be  deemed  of  the  utmofl  importance,  which 
thus  influences  fas  it  were)  the  A6tions  of  a Univerfe.  And  its 
importance  thus  once  efiablifhed,  the  fubjedt  will  naturally  lead 
us  on  to  examine,  what  methods  are  likely  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  Phyfic. 

Now  the  witty  and  fevere  farcafms  that  have  been  fo  frequently 
employed  againfl  the  practice  of  Phyfic,  cannot  be  brought  to 
difcountenance  the  prefent  Enquiry.  Were  there  indeed  exifling 
fuch  men,  or  nations,  as  never  knew  the  feelings  of  pain,  or 
difeafe;  the  introducing  of  medicines  into  fuch  conflitutions, 
would  undoubtedly  introduce  a feries  of  both;  and  the  remedy 
be  more  properly  the  difeafe.  But  in  what  happy  land  fuch 
Beings  exift,  as  are  ever  exempt  from  the  baleful  viciffitudes  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  Moifture  and  Drought;  from  internal  Paffions 
and  external  Violence;  from  Errors  of  Judgement,  and  Excefa 
of  Indulgence,  is  incumbent  on  fuch  Scoffers  to  fhew.  Thefe 
Obfervations  are  calculated  for  the  World  as  it  is;  not  for  a pri- 
maeval Paradife , or  a fiditious  Utopia . 

It  will  readily  be  granted  me,  and  therefore  need  but  curforily 
be  hinted,  that  health,  and  flrength,  are  as  neceffary  to  execute, 
as  found  reafon,  and  fober  judgement  to  plan  fchemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  That  the  Spirit  and  robuflnefs  of 
individuals,  are  literally  the  Strength,  as  numbers  are  the  Riches 
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a State.  And  that  a mind  pining  under  real,  or  but  imaginary 
misfortunes,  will  fcarce  look  abroad  in  domefiic  troubles,  or 
lend  a hand  to  fave  the  national  Ihip.  And  fhould  there  be  truth 
in  obfervations  like  thefe,  then  every  thing  that  promotes,  or 
preferves  health;  that  procures  flrength  and  robuftnefs  of  Body; 
greatnefsand  fortitude  of  Soul ; that  regulates  the  affections,  and 
fubdues  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  muff  neceffarily  be  the 
Objebt  of  national  concern,  and  the  Study  that  promotes  it,  a 
benefit  to  the  Public. 

There  are  fuch  various  ways  by  which  the  manners,  and  con- 
dudof  Individuals,  may  be  warped  from  theiroriginal  re&itude, 
fo  as  to  introduce  confufion  into  a Rate,  that  to  purfue  them  all 
through  their  utmoft  extent,  would  be  almoft  an  endlefs  under- 
taking; but  we  have  this  confolation  on  our  fide,  that  fuch  a 
talk  is  unneceffary.  If  Evils  can  be  traced  from  principles  into 
a&ion;  a variety  of  combination  of  them,  may  eafily  be  fore- 
feen,  to  give  variety  and  vigor  to  their  effebls.  The  perfons  on 
whom,  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  a6fs,  will  ufually 
account  for  every  kind  of  appearance  it  puts  on.  And  in  fome 
fuch  comprehenfive  form  as  this,  it  is  imagined  the  propofed 
Enquiry  may  be  made. 

But  there  is  one  general  Obfervation  neceffary  to  be  premifed, 
as  it  affe&s  every  part  of  the  Argument;  namely,  that  it  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  Man,  to  be  totally  unintereffed 
in  what  paffes  in  the  world  around  him.  A fingle  link  difcon- 
tinued  at  both  ends,  was  never  known  in  the  chain  of  nature. 
Nor  is  the  reafon  at  all  difficult  to  be  affigned.  Man  is  not  God , 
a felf-exiftent,  independent  being,  without  parts,  or  paffions: 
Man  therefore  muff  be  conne&ed  with  his  own  rank  of  Beings; 
and  they  of  confequence  with  him;  and  then,  how  can  it  be 
afferted,  with  any  degree  of  reafon,  that  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  others  how,  and  in  what  manner,  a Man  behaves  by  himfelf, 
fince  others  muff  be  liable  to  the  confequence  of  his  a&ions, 
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though  they  are  not  perhaps  witneflesof  the  aCtions  themfelres? 
And  in  this  fenfe  an  idle  Man  may  be  faid  to  do  mifchief;  and  a 
reclufe,  prove  the  efficient  caufe  of  a popular  tumult. 

But  negative  Virtues,  if  not  productive  of  Evil,  are  as  little 
calculated  to  be  productive  of  . good.  It  is  not  fufficient,  to 
difcharge  my  duty  to  my  neighbor,  that  I did  not  aClually 
direct  the  Knife,  which  it  was  once  in  my  power  to  have  vorejled 
from  the  Murtherer’s  hand.  The  retirement  of  Achilles  from  the 
army  of  the  Greeks , when  wanted  on  the  fcene  of  ACtion,  though 
it  might  footh  his  own  refentful  difpolition,  was  prejudicial  to 
the  public  caufe.  It  is  not  therefore,  nor  ever  can  be,  abfolutely 
infignificant  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  what  part  an  Individual  is 
pleafed  to  a&. 

The  experience  of  all  hiflory  may  be  brought  to  fupport  a 
iimilar  method  of  reafoning.  Thus  we  find  the  founders  of  Em- 
pires, and  the  moll  celebrated  among  the  Lawgivers,  laying  down 
rules,  and  often  very  ftrift  ones,  for  the  bodily,  and  mental 
advantages  of  thofe,  who  were  one  day  to  be  called  to  the 
management  of  the  State;  and  providing  the  fame  precautionary 
regulations  to  fecure  the  due  obedience  of  the  Subject;  infomuch 
as  not  to  truft  the  partial  fondnefs  of  a parent,  with  the  power  of 
mifcondufting  the  education  of  his  Child. 

It  is  admitted  then  (to  bring  our  reafoning  nearer  to  the  point 
in  hand)  that  the  health,  and  hardinefs  of  Individuals,  is  one 
defirable  circumftance  in  a State.  It  is  not  neceftary  to  enquire 
minutely  into  the  efficient  caufes  of  Courage.  We  know  it  may 
be  a tranfient  quality,  vanifbing  with  the  precarious  circumftance 
that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  eafy  to  account  for_the  change  of  that 
fellow  s conduCf,  who  fairly  confeffed  it  by  faying, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  Zonam  perdidit — . 

And  we  read  of  a fingular,  and  perhaps  fingle  inftance,  where 
bodily  Sufferings  were  the  parent  of  artificial  fortitude,  by 
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inciting  to  defpair;  and  where  Cowardice  ever  after  was  the 
confequence  of  a cure.  But  the  aflertion  remains  unfhaken  by 
fuch  inftances,  while  there  are  fo  many  painful  labors  both  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  Field;  and  while  it  requires  as  well  fortitude  of 
Conftitution,  as  vivacity  of  Thought,  to  plan  judicioufly,  and 
execute  fuccefsfully  the  various  fchemes  that  are  neceffary  in  a 
ftate. 
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CHAP.  It. 


Of  Sobriety  and  Temperance . 


PERHAPS  Sobriety  and  Temperance  may  be  deemed  the 
Guardian  Angels,  that  watch  over  the  welfare  of  a State. 
But  it  may  be  thought  as  impoffible  to  fecure  thefe  BlefTmgs,  as 
for  Men  to  be  transformed  into  Angels  on  earth.  And  it  may 
appear  very  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  Medicine  is  capable  of  contri- 
buting any  thing  more  towards  it,  than  by  obviating  the  ill  effe&s 
of  an  oppofite  practice.  But  Con  dilutions  may  be  partially 
changed,  or  hardened  againft  the  infidious  attack.  The  proper- 
ties of  definitive  liquors,  may  be  greatly  changed,  and  fome- 
times  even  improved  into  falutary  ones.  What  is  faid  of  the 
fierceft  of  the  brute  creation,  by  fome  of  the  writers  on  natural 
hiffory,  is  indifputably  true  of  Medicines  taken  from  the  mineral 
kingdoms ; namely,  that  the  molt  virulent  compofitions  among 
them,  may  be  corre&ed  into  ufe,  and  even  reduced  to  a (late  of 
abfolute  infipidity.  But  there  is  a celebrated  vegetable,  an 
Indian  Root,  which  when  firft  extra&ed  from  the  earth  is  full  of 
deadly  poifon;  of  which,  however,  properly  managed,  the 
Inhabitants  afterwards  make  all  their  bread.  And  the  fymptoms 
that  ufually  follow  on  the  eating  of  certain  noxious  plants,  are  fo 
exa&ly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  intoxication,  as  to  make  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  fame  remedies  might  fuccefsfully  be 
employed  for  both.  Medical  cautions  and  precepts  have  been 
advanced,  in  order  to  obviate  the  mifchiefs  of  too  plentiful 
Ingurgitation;  but  I think  when  they  affeft  only  the  offending 
party,  he  ought  to  fuffer  them  in  all  their  painful  confequences. 
However  I will  give  an  Inflance  or  two,  relative  to  ufeful 
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cautions  on  this  head,  as  a pledge  for  the  poflibility  of  more; 
and  it  fhall  be  referred  to  private  experience,  whether  they  are 
deftitute  of  foundation,  namely,  that  Liquor  a61s  in  general,  with 
a quicker  inebriating  force  on  blood  when  heated ; whether  that 
heatarifes  from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  force  of  exercife, 
or  the  lively  fallies  of  noify  mirth.  And  that  the  free  ufe  of 
fuch  liquors,  have  a contrary  effeft  to  what  was  defigned,  by 
difordering,  inftead  of  railing  the  fpirits  deprefledby  Grief,  An 
ebfervation  which  is  very  much  to  be  attended  to  on  this  occa- 
lion:  As  many  unfortunate  perfons  have  both  ruined  their 
reputation,  and  health,  and,  even  fometimes,  broke  in  on  the 
happinefs  of  the  public,  by  this  inadequate  method  of  feeking 
cafe* 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Of  Pity  and  Compajfwn t 

pITY  and  Companion  will  furely  be  allowed  me,  to  be  ufeful 
padions  in  the  human  bread;.  They  throw  a light  of  comfort 
on  obfcure  diltrefs,  and  gild  over  the  gloomy  manlions  of  Sorrow. 
But  how  fhall  we  obtain  fuch  delirable  difpofitions;  how  plant 
them  in  the  human  heart?  Not  furely  by  Medicine,  it  will  be 
faid,  but  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  Religion;  by  the  animating 
example  of  the  Benevolent,  by  the  experience  of  thofe,  who 
have  tailed  what  it  is,  to  be  a father  to  the  fatherlefs;  a.  friend  to 
the  widow;  a patron  of  the  affli&ed  in  their  mod  aggravated 
fufferings;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  from  powers  fo  great  as 
thefe,  every  delirable  degree  of  fuccefs  mull  follow.  It  mull, 
it  would  follow,  was  Man  but  left  to  his  natural  biafs.  For  I 
afiert,  becaufe  I firmly  believe,  that  the  feeds  of  Pity  and  Com- 
panion, have  been  defignedly  fcattered  thicker,  than  peihaps 
thofe  of  any  other  pleafing  propenfity  of  the  human  heart.  When 
Poets  or  Hiftorians  are  reprefenting  fome  unnatural  behavior, 
which  contradi6ls  the  eltablifhed  maxims  by  which  human  nature 
Ihould  in  thofe  circumftances  have  a6ted;  how  plainly  do  they 
inlinuate  the  truth  in  queftion,  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch 
extraordinary  expediencies  to  bring  their  Heroes  off.  Then  it 
is,  we  hear  of  Marpefian  Rocks , Hyrcanian  Tygers , and  the  bloody 
nipple  of  a Nero’s  nurfe.  One  of  them  has  exprelly  owned,  and 
elegantly  defcribed,  w'hat  uncorrupted  nature  Ihould  be, 

■ Mohjfma  corda 

Humano  generi  dare  fe  Natura  fatetur 

Qua  lacrymas  dediU  Hac  nojlri  pars  optima  fenfus. 

The 
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The  afliftance  then  that  Medicine  mu  ft  give  on  this  occafion,  is 
to  deftroy  the  acquired  propenfities,  that  inflame  to  an  oppofite 
behavior:  A behavior  founded  in  pride  or  paffion,  arifing,  it  may 
be,  from  reiterated  fullnefs,  provoking  to  peevifhnefs,  and  not 
allowing  a proper  attention  to  human  fufferings;  whether  thofe 
fufferings  arife  from  the  calls  of  importunate  hunger,  or  from  the 
complicated  miferies  that  may  overtake  even  the  induftrious 
poor,  thofe  ufeful  members  of  every  ftate,  to  whofe  labors  we 
owe  not  only  ourhoufes  and  cloathing,  but,  in  fome  degree,  alfo 
our  daily  bread . What  medical  treatment  might  here  be  necef- 
fary  is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Argument,  and 
might  be  inforced  by  a higher  authority,  and  from  very  awful 
confide  rat  ions.:  But  that  to  thofe  who  refled  at  all,  it  can  never 
be  neceflary ; and  efpecially  in  an  age,  when  Charity , in  its  utmofl 
extent,  is  the  chara&eriflic  ornament  of  the  Britijh  nation. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Ambition,  Pride , Cruelty , &c. 


JNNOCENCE , Content , and  Health , are  allowed  to  be  the 
principal  fupports  of  human  happinefs;  as  the  contrary  con- 
ditions are  of  human  mifery.  But  they  are  not  fuch  only  in  a 
fingle,  and  abftrafted,  but  in  anextenlive,  and  univerfal  manner. 
For  that  the  Individual  fhould  feel  comfort,  from  whatever  can 
adminifter  to  its  own  private  fatisfaftion,  and  convenience, 
is  agreeable  to  the  {trifled  laws  of  nature  ; but  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  a higher  light,  may  be  placed  in  a fairer  and  more 
amiable  view;  as  having  in  him  fomething  fo  very  aftive,  fome- 
thing  of  fo  generous  and  communicative  a difpofition,  that  hp 
feems  to  think  it  an  abfolute  debt  he  owes  to  others,  to  let  them 
into  a participation  of  his  happinefs  ; and  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
has  a claim,  if  occafi'  >n  be,  to  call  on  others  to  partake  of  his 
forrows.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  fat  is  lied,  and  contented 
mind,  overflows  and  refrefliesali  around  it.  The  Neighborhood 
partakes  of  the  pleafing  fenfation,  readily  catching,  and  eagerly 
communicating  the  benevolent  difpofition.  While  Torture,  and 
Anxiety  breed  private  repinings ; and  difiatisfied  Murmurers, 
public  di/content . 

Some  irregular  motions,  fome  internal  diilemperature,  work- 
ing through  the  mafs  of  humors,  and  fpreading  itfelf  on  the 
Countenance  of  thol  about  him,  gave  birth  to  the  jealoufy,  and 
force  to  the  fufpicions,  of  (in  general)  a too  confident  Cafar.  For 
he  ex  claims — 

Let 
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Let  me  have  Men  about  me  that  are  fat. 

Sleek-headed,  Men , and fuch  as  feep  o' nights. 

Yon  Cassius  hath  a lean  and  hungry  look , 

He  thinks  too  much — fuch  Men  are  dangerous . 

And  in  another  place, 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  eafe . 

Let  a man  brood  in  private  over  his  fancied  didrefies,  and  weigh 
them  in  the  partial  balance  of  pride,  and  felf-fufficiency , and 
there  will  be  little  more  left,  (after  what  he  keeps  to  torment 
himfelf  with)  but  a few  remains  of  peevilh  paflion,  for  his  more 
immediate  dependents.  But  let  him  tell,  as  he  will  be  inclined, 
and  fpread  abroad,  as  he  will  be  apt  enough  to  do,  the  private 
Hiftory  of  his  wrongs,  and  fufferings;  and  he  will  by  degrees 
obtain  a degree  of  credit,  beyond  his  warmed  hopes;  and  kindle 
a flame  perhaps  too  fierce,  at  lafi,  for  his  fincereft  endeavors  to 
extinguilh.  And  if  this  be  (as  fure  it  is)  no  exaggerated  piXure 
of  human  infirmities,  then  may  it  be  of  more  importance,  than 
perhaps  at  fird  fight  was  fufpeXed,  to  watch  over  whatever 
milmansgement  of  ourfelves,  or  others,  can  invite  or  entertain 
the  malignant paffions. 

But  what  force  will  thefe  reflexions  not  derive,  from  applying 
them  to  the  illufrioufy  (I  had  almod  faid)  the  reputably  wicked ? 
For  it  is  fufpefted,  that  fome  of  the  moll  famous  fcourges  of 
mankind,  whether  a Xerxes , an  Alexander , or  any  other  Hero  of 
a fimilar  damp,  might  have  occafionally  been  called  off  from 
their  dedruXive  Amufements,  by  fome  judicious  kind  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  If  Anger  is  allowed  to  be  a fhort  degree  of 
madnefs,  why  fhould  it  not  be  treated  in  a fimilar  manner?  And 
what  is  Ambition , but  a more  protraXed  paroxyfm,  of  an  exten- 
fively  milchievous  Infanity ? And  perhaps  to  cure  Ambition 
would  be  as  public  a benefit,  as  to  find  remedies  for  the  greated 
tortures  that  affliX  the  Body:  For  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  a 
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difeafe  itfelf;  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  very  great  ones  to  the  fub- 
je&s  of  its  power. 

But  it  is  not  meant  by  quoting  a Xerxes  or  an  Alexander , to 
limit  ambition  to  gilded  domes,  or  {lately  palaces.  It  were  happy 
for  the  public,  if  the  infe&ion  could  be  fo  confined.  But  it  is 
apt  to  attack  people  of  every  rank,  and  by  breaking  in  upon  a 
regular,  and  neceffary  fubordination,  to  be  the  parent  of  confu- 
fion  in  Societies.  It  impofes  on  itfelf,  and  others,  under  deceitful 
appearances,  and  by  improper,  and  falfe  appellations ; for 
fournefs  and  ill-nature  are  but  difappointed  ambition,  at  lead  in 
the  greater  part  of  Mankind.  Too  good  an  opinion  of  ourfelves, 
and  too  indifferent  a one  of  others,  are  the  fruitful  parents  of 
this  troublefome  affe&ion:  And  could  we  reflrain  the  reftlefs 
blood,  and  calm  the  irregular  fallies  of  the  Spirits,  we  might 
hope  to  expel  ill-nature,  peevifhnefs,  and  difcontent,  from  their 
refidence  in  the  human  bread. 

Some  farther  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  fubje£t  before  us, 
by  obfervations  derived  from  the  fource  of  impartial  Hiftory; 
which  warrants  us  to  affert,  that  bodily  pains  have  begun,  and 
often  fatally  increafed,  fome  natural  tendencies  of  a degenerate 
mind,  to  deeds  of  horror,  and  public  confufion.  But  take 
thofe  degenerate  minds  in  their  infant  tendencies,  and  fpare 
them,  if  it  may  be,  this  acquired  malignity,  and  what  benefits 
fhall  we  fay  this  attention  has  conferred  on  them;  or  what 
bleffings  fhall  we  not  fay,  it  has,  or  may,  perhaps,  have 
derived  on  Millions ? Examples,  I am  afraid,  might  be  drawn 
from  Englijh , as  well  as  Roman  Hiftory,  in  fuppo-rt  of  fuch 
melancholy  truths.  And  from  all  which  I am  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  a proper,  and  occafional  treatment,  though 
but  of  one  Individual,  may,  from  the  nature  of  circum- 
ftances,  prove  the  means  of  preventing  fuch  unexpected  and 
dreadful  confequences,  as  would  feem  improbable  to  any  other 
experience,  but  that  of  a woild  like  ours,  loaded  with  the  weight 
exorbitant  offences,  and  filled  with  fo  many  inftances  of  unna- 
tuial  Cruelty , A a C II  A P. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Suicide . 

A Nation  fuffers  by  the  fuccefs  of  even  its  own  vi&orious- 
forces — for  the  fword  mud  flay:  By  the  peaceable  death 
of  Subjects  in  their  beds  at  home — for  difeafes  mulf  kill:  By  the 

execution  of  the  laws  on  malefa&ors for  crimes  mud  be 

punijhed*  But  there  are  a fet  of  felf-deluded,  unhappy  mortals, 
who  have  found  out  a way,  without  any  fuch  apparent 
neceflity,  to  rob  the  State  of  a Subjeft;  their  dependants  of 
a Patron;  Religion  of  its  honor;  and  their  Creator  of  his 
undoubted  right  to  difpofe  of  the  workmanfliip  of  his  own 
hands. 

There  is  fomething  fo  complicated  in  the  crime  of  the  felf- 
murderer,  that  it  would  furnilh  matter  for  a treatife  by  itfelf;  or 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  it  has  furnifhed  matter  for  the  tongues, 
and  pens,  of  fome  of  the  abled,  and  bed  of  Men:  Yet  I fear, 
without  fo  good  and  delirable  an  effeft  as  mud  fincerely  be 
wifhed  for  by  all,  but  the  unhappy  defigners  of  fo  black  a 
crime. 

We  read  of  a Nation,  who  were  unprovided  with  laws,  for 
the  punifhment  of  thofe  who  fhould  dedroy  a parent;  and 
who  alledged  in  excufe  when  it  was  obje£ted  to  them  as  a 
negleft,  that  they  looked  upon  fuch  a crime,  as  impoffiblc • With 
much  greater  reafon  might  we,  at  this  time,  of  day,  in  a kingdom 
blelfed  with  plenty,  under  a Religion  void  of  fuperdition, 
and  a Government  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  each  Individual 

its 
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its  conftant  care,  think  that  felf-murder  could  never  take  place. 
And  the  rather,  becaufe  in  countries,  where  fo  many  bleffings 
do  not  center,  the  crime  is  fo  very  rarely  committed.  And 
indeed  we  ourfelves  prove,  how  amazing  a fa6l  we  think  it, 
by  having  aimed  laid  it  down  as  a general  rule,  to  refer  fuch 
a behavior  to  the  influence  of  Lunacy . Which  whether  we  do 
properly  or  not,  I will  not  flay  to  enquire;  but  avail  myfelf 
of  it,  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  by  conlidering  it  as  implying, 
that  proper  care  might  have  been  taken,  and  probably  would 
have  prevented  things  coming  to  fuch  a defperate  iffue.  For 
men  are  generally  led  by  previous,  and  gentle  fleps,  to  crimes 
of  an  enormous  dye.  And  if  we  chufe  to  confider  the  fa6l,  as 
the  confequence  of  Infanity , we  fhould  do  well  in  time  to 
remove,  whatever  tends  to  bring  on  fuch  a melancholy  dif- 
polition.  And  in  fa£l,  whether  it  be  from  Fride,  Difappoint- 
ment,  or  Defpair,  if  no  rational  methods  are  ufed,  to  curb  fuch 
dangerous  paffions,  the  Blood  and  Spirits  mufl  fink  under  the 
unremitting  oppreffion,  and  defert  the  pofl,  they  might  have 
maintained  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Man. 

If  there  are  fituations,  and  circumflances,  where  the  precept 
of  the  Philojopher  can  do  more  than  the  prefeription  of  a Phy - 
Jician , by  all  means  apply  what  help  you  may;  but  at  all  events 
the  Body  mud  be  brought  into  better  order,  before  the  Mind 
is  at  liberty  to  purfue  its  natural  biafs;  a biafs  ever  tending  to 
the  defence  of  the  Body;  and  abhorring  a violent  feparation 
from  it.  And  this  in  ordinary  circumflances  is  often  brought 
about,  by  fuch  a degree  of  exercife,  and  fuch  a choice  of  com- 
pany, as  haftens  the  circulation  into  falutary  brilknefs;  by  fuch 
inward  applications,  as  tend  to  thin  the  vifeid  blood,  and 
refolve  obflru&ions,  and  by  every  method  that  tends  to  make 
the  Body  a comfortable  companion,  and  rational  auxiliary  to 
the  Soul. 
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And  this  would  in  general  operate  as  we  could  wilh,  on  fuch 
critical  occalions:  Or  at  lead  would  contribute  no  incon- 
fiderable  fhare  toward  the  calling  back  a diflatisfied,  and 
defponding  mind,  from  venturing  on  the  verge  of  that  precipice 
of  horror,  from  whence  one  ftep  farther  plunges— —into 
Eternity's  Abyfs , 
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CHAP.  VI* 

Of  Religion • 

IT  may  poflibly  feem  ftrange,  and  at  firft  fight  perhaps  give 
offence,  to  have  Religion  introduced  on  this  occafion ; 
efpecially  with  a defign  of  fhewing,  that  it  may  be  influenced 
by,  and  is  in  fome  degree  dependant  on,  the  power  of  Medicine . 
Is  it  not,  may  fome  hafty  reader  be  apt  to  fay,  the  acknowledged 
province  of  Religion,  becaufe  derived  from  Divine  authority, 
to  regulate  by  its  own  power  the  unruly  paflions;  to  fubdue 
innate  corruptions,  and  to  bring  the  Body,  and  its  offences,  into 
proper  fubjeCtion?  And  if  fo,  is  not  the  order  of  things  here 
inverted;  the  caufe  miftaken  for  the  effeCt;  if  not  occafion  given 
to  draw  a dangerous  inference,  | that  at  this  rate  Religion  may 
come  to  be  proved  the  fame  with  Conjlitulion?  To  obviate  fuch 
unwarrantable,  and  undefigned  confequences,  and  to  render 
the  propofition  not  improbable,  let  it  be  remarked  in  the  firft 
place,  that  by  Religion  here,  is  not  meant  only  the  aflent  which 
the  mind  gives  to  divine  truths;  but  the  actual  complying  with 
whatever  is  commanded,  and  abflaining  from  whatever  is  for- 
bidden, efpecially  when  it  contradicts  our  warmed  inclinations. 
And  in  what  manner  can  fuch  a victory  be  ever  obtained,  if 
the  Body  is  not  at  lead  as  traCtable  as  the  mind?  But  many 
Arguments  may  be  brought  to  favor  the  aflertion  even  in  the 
firft  inftance.  Thus  no  refolutions,  however  ftrong,  or  reward, 
however  confiderable,  could  make  that  Man  alert,  or  even  keep 
himfelf  awake,  who  had  taken  down  a ftrong  opiate,  inftead  of 
fomething  to  recruit  his  Spirits;  nor  any  Arguments  of  Religion 
make  a Man,  overpowered  with  drink,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  to 
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be  in  an  inflant  fober,  rational  and  calm;  to  liften  with  attention, 
or  to  obey  with  alacrity,  whatever  was  propofed  as  the  exa6l, 
and  proper  rule  of  his  a&ions.  Nothing  lefs  than  a miraculous 
influence  would  here  be  neceffary,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the 
queflion.  I am  only  hinting  at  the  ordinary,  and  eflablithed 
methods,  by  which  truths  are  offered  to  the  underftanding ; and 
by  which  mankind,  in  their  impartial  intervals,  are  readily 
brought  to  compliance.  I fay  impartial  intervals;  inafmuch  as 
too  great  a portion  of  our  a£tive  life,  leans  to  a biafs  prejudicial 
to  our  true  intereft. 

But  1 am  warranted  from  the  higheff  of  all  Authorities,  no  lefs 
than  that  of  the  facred  Scriptures,  to  affert  the  neceflity  of  a 
proper  difpofition  of  the  Man , to  procure  a ferious  belief,  and 
confcientious  pradlicd  of  the  extenfive  duties  of  the  Chrijlian . 
I am  aware  of  a fol^utipn  of  this,  from  a different  power,  the 
power  of  Grace  in  our  Hearts.  I fuppofe  the  meaning  of  this 
expreflion  univerfally  underftood;  and  I admit  the  awful  truth 
in  its  utmoft  latitude.  But  this  will  rather  confirm,  than  any  way 
invalidate  my  reafoning.  For  it  is  apparent,  that  the  precepts 

not  to  be  full  of  wine  wherein  is  excefs;”  “ not  to  be  angry 
“ overmuch;”  **  to  abllain  from  flefhly  lulls,”  &c.  can  no  other 
ways  be  underflood  of  fuch  high  importance,  fo  fatal  to  Man’s 
everlafling  welfare,  but  as  they  exclude,  while  indulged,  the 
poflibility  of  admitting  ferious,  and  falutary  reflections;  or  if  it 
were  poffible  to  admit  them  in  fuch  moments  of  diflipation,  of 
improving  them  to  the  important  purpofes,  for  which  they  were 
gracioufly  defigned.  And  in  either  cafe,  as  far  as  the  prefent 
reafoning  gees,  Religion  feels  itfelf  at  a lofs,  how  to  proceed  for 
the  fafety  of  the  Man. 

But  unfortunately  it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  up  the  fubje£l  in 
its  moll  aggravated  flale,  For  let  Man  be  viewed  in  a much 
cooler,  and  more  familiar  path  of  life;  and  ftill  we  fhall  have 
too  much  reafon  to  lulpe£r,  that  his  deviations  from  redlitude  of 
fentiment,  and  conduct,  are  no  otherway s the  effetl-of  want  of 

Religion* 
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Religion,  than  as  he  chufes  to  keep  himfelf  in  fuch  a conflant 
diffipation  of  pleafure,  fuch  a diftra6tion  of  bufinefs,  or  fuch  a 
fullennefs  of  felf-intereft,  as  utterly  unqualifies  him  from  listen- 
ing to  thofe  fuggeflions,  which  are  ever  at  hand  to  direct  him  to 
his  trueft  good.  But  principally  difqualified  even  in  thefe 
inftances,  from  a preter-natural,  and  noxious  change  introduced 
into  the  animal  Oeconomy:  Inafmuch  as  abflinence  from  unlaw- 
ful indulgences  ; a withdrawing  from  the  fatigue,  and  hurry  of 
fervile  bufinefs;  a bidding  adieu  to  the  fordid  flavery  of  an 
unbounded  love  of  riches;  fets  him  at  liberty  to  experience  the 
exalted  truths,  and  to  fhare  the  rapturous  pleafures  of  Virtue. 
And  then  fuppofe  the  Man  once  more  to  immerfe  his  powers  in 
hurry  and  fatigue,  and  to  give  his  Body  to  the  exceffes  already- 
mentioned;  and  he  will  experience  the  fame  ignorance  of  mtel- 
le&ual  truths,  and  find  the  fame  inaptitude  to  purfue  his  real 
advantage. 

The  hardening  of  the  Heart  of  Pharaoh;  and  making  the  Heart  ' 
the  feat  of  good  and  evil  affe6iions;  the  breakiug  of  the  Heart 
with  forrow,  and  the  like,  however  they  have  a metaphorical 
meaning,  will  alfo  admit  of  one,  favorable  to  ourprefent  purpofe. 
For  man  is  a free  agent,  becaufe  there  is  a capabilityun  him  of 
attending  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  of  walking  in  the  path  of, 
duty,  and  yet  it  is  in  his  power,  fo  to  mifmanage  himfelf,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  doing  either  the  one,  or  the  other.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  cannot  he  duly  exerted,  but  in  a proper  con- 
ftitution  of  bodily  organs,  in  death,  not  at  all ; in  fome  difeafes 
imperjedly\  in  the  tumult  of  vicious  affections,  improperly .•  The 
chief  and  mofl  important  feat  then  of  corporeal  influence,  exert- 
ing itfelf  againft  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Soul,  mud  be 
the  Blood  with  its  fountain  the  Heart  \ and  therefore  it  is  not  with- 
out reafon  made  the  fource,  or  efficient  caufe,  of  many  mifchiefs  , 
the  Body  brings  on  the  mind . 

A Man  may  firmly  believe  all  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety,  as  well  as  the  obligation  he  is  under, 

to 
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to  bear  with  infults,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  abflain  at  all  events 
from  embruing  his  hands  in  blood;  and  yet  let  this  Man  be  but 
raifed  to  a proper  degree  of  padion,  and  he  will  dare  not  only  to 
curfe  his  enemy,  but  to  flab  his  friend',  and  then  in  the  interval 
of  a very  few  minutes  he  fhall  fee,  acknowledge,  and  lament 
his  crime ; that  is,  when  (as  we  properly  exprefs  it)  the  heat  of 
h\s  fiafion  is  over,  and  the  Man  (that  is,  his  blood ) is  once  more 
cool.  Hence  in  proportion  to  the  readinefs  with  which  fome 
conflitutions  are  inclined  to  fudden  commotions  of  the  blood 
beyond  others,  arifes  the  propenfity  to  more  frequent  offences 
againd  decency  and  duty.  And  therefore  I hope  it  is  by  this 
time  made  fufficiently  apparent  that  the  keeping  in  due  temper 
the  fluids,  and  folidsof  the  Body,  whether  by  a prudent  atten- 
tion to  the  nature,  and  quantity  of  our  nourilhment;  the  times 
and  degrees  of  our  exercife;  the  conftant,  and  fuitable  employ- 
ment of  the  active  powers  of  the  mind;  that  this,  I fay,  has  a 
natural  aptitude  to  lay  us  open  to  the  convi6tion  of  religious 
truths,  and  to  make  us  pliant  to  be  dire£led  in  our  behavior,  by 
its  laws.  And  then  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  admired  Author) 
**  to  what  a bleded  harmony  would  it  tune  the  world!  What 
sf  order  and  peace  would  it  introduce!  There  would  then  be  no 
*f  opprelfive  Governors,  or  mutinous  Subje&s:  no  unnatural 

Parents,  or  contumacious  Children;  no  idle  Shepherds,  or 
“ Itraying  Flocks:  None  of  thofe  domeftic  jarrs  which  often 

<s  difquiet,  and  fometimes  fubvert  families. — All  would  be  calm 
t(  and  ferene,  and  give  us  in  reality  that  golden  age , of  which 

the  Poets  did  but  dreamt 

This  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  great  a blelfing,  to  fpring 
from  fo  inconliderable  a fource,  as  the  feeding  on  acorns;  flaking 
the  third  at  a cryftal  fpring;  or  any  other  inflance  of  primaeval 
abhinence  and  rufic  limplicity.  Yet  if  Poets  fometimes  feign, 
mifreprefent,  or  lavifhly  adorn  their  Subje6f,  (and  who  doubts 
but  that  they  often  do  all  this)  yet  whence  (hall  we  derive  the 
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received  notion,  of  a more  untainted  age  of  manners;  how 
account  for  the  concurring  allufions  of  fomany  reputable  writers, 
but  from  their  drawing  their  mod  interefting  fcenes  from  Nature 
herfelf,  and  handing  down  to  us,  what  they  had  received  from 
their  Predeceffors,.  as  the  reprefentation  of  the  earlier  purity  of 
manners? 

But  if  we  cannot  fo  readily  give  our  aflfent  to  fuch  propo- 
rtions, becaufe  depending  on  uncertain  teftimony;  we  may 
truft  (I  prefume)  to  the  facred  Records;  where  there  are  fuffi- 
cient  tokens  of  plainnefs  of  diet,  fimplicity  of  ornament,  and 
unaffe&ednefs  of  conduft,  beyond  almolt  conception  or  com- 
parifon.  And  from  the  fame  Records  we  learn  (when  other 
cuftoms  prevailed)  that  fuitable  confequences  were  as  invariably 
feen  to  arife.  Rebellion,  and  every  offenfive  fpecies  of  foul 
ingratitude,  being  the  returns  made  to  the  kindnefs  of  an  indul- 
gent Providence;  and  fullnefs  ever  proving  the  parent  of 
di/content  and  Sin, 

Would  it  have  been  thus,  if  fuch  caufes  did  not  naturally 
tend  to  produce  fuch  proportional  effefts  ? Would  not  one 
miracle  more,  have  been  fuperadded  to  the  repeated,  and 
amazing  number,  which  the  favoured  Nation  experienced,  to> 
have  kept  it  from  fuch  grofs  offence  ? But  perhaps  Providence 
faw  fit  to  leave  Man  to  the  neceffary  confequences  of  a&ions,. 
the  tendencies  of  which  he  was  endued  with  fenfe  enough  to* 
difcover,  and  which  he  knew  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  brings 
on,  or  avoid. 

But  the  very  ceremonies,  and  rites  of  Religion  itfelf,  feem  in 
fome  countries  to  have  been  entirely  modelled,  by  the  propen- 
fities,  and  difpofitions  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  Lupanaria  were 
certainly  never  inflituted  in  honor  of  Continence;,  nor  the 
combat  of  Gladiators  to  promote  Pity.  A large  and  fruitful  crop 
of  deteftable  vices  would  unavoidably  arife  from  feeds,  that 
were  fo  diffufively  fcattered,  as  were  thofe  of  unbounded 

fenfuality , 
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fenfuality,  and  brutal  ferocity , in  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  So  that  vicious  propenfities,  and  wicked  habits,  may 
not  only  counteract  the  benign  influence  of  Religion,  but  even 
fometimes  give  it  a total  overthrow  ; and  then  transfer  its  name, 
and  give  the  fan&ion  of  its  authority,  to  the  moll  impure  and 
deteftable  Crimes • 
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CONCLUSION. 

BUT  I hiflen  in  the  lad  place  to  a melancholy  condderation 
with  refpe6l  to  the  fubjeft  of  Health:  Which  is,  that  how 
great  foever  are  its  bledings  to  the  Individual,  or  the  Fublic , it 
Hands  expofed  not  only  to  dangers  which  cannot  be  forefeen  ; 
or  forefeen,  could  not  be  prevented:  But  to  fome  that  are  fore- 
feen, felt,  not  prevented,  but  (what  is  more  extraordinary) 
encouraged.  The  wifdom  and  piety  of  the  Legiflature  recom- 
mends the  extirpation  of  Immorality  as  the  bed  means  to  fecure 
public,  as  well  as  private  happinefs;  this  is  the  language  of  the  ’ 
Prefs,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne.  If  Health  then  may  be  deemed 
a bleffing  of  io  diffufive  a nature  as  to  affeft  the  manners,  as  well 
as  the  projpenty  of  a people,  can  we  help  lamenting  that  injudicious 
books , mijlaken  zeal,  and  pernicious  patents  fhould  join  their  formi- 
dable forces  to  deilroy  fo  great  a Good ? 

Ignorance , or  Knavery , in  this  arduous  profedion,  is  the  Herod 
that  murders  fuch  troops  of  Innocents  from  two  years  old,  and 
under,  who  might  reafonably  have  been  prefumed  (at  lead  a 
confiderable  part  of  them;  to  have  been  formed  capable  of 
reaching  the  proper  period,  when  they  might  have  been  an 
ornament,  or  defence  to  their  Country.  But  not  only  the  pro- 
mifing  biolToms,  but  the  ripening  fruit  of  merit,  is  doomed  to 
fall  by  the  fame  pellilential  blad.  So  that  when  the  fword  of 
foreign  difcord  is  fheathed  by  Peace  abroad;  the  lives  of  Englijk - 
men,  are  dill  liable  to  be  dedroyed  by  Poifon , at  home. 

With  relpedl  to  Books — can  it  be  fuppoled,  that  three  or  four 
prefcriptions,  of  different,  and  even  oppofite  tendencies,  and 
directed  for  the  fame  difeafe,  can  have  any  better  chance  of 
being  applied  luccefslully  to  the  redoration  of  Health,  than  the 
Atoms  of  Epicurus  to  the  condru6tion  of  a World ? 
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But  mifchief  may  be  done,  where  the  intent  was  good.  I am 
afraid  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome  reverend  and  zealous  oppofers 
of  a cuftom  which  has  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  perfefl 
eftablifhment,  that  a rational  theory,  and  a fuccefsful  pra6tice 
can  fupply.  And  in  a difeafe  fo  generally  fatal  before  this 
invention,  as  defervedly  to  rank  it  among  the  fevered  fcourges 
of  Providence. 

I know  it  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  patent  Medicines , that  they 
were  originally  the  prefcriptions  of  eminent  practitioners  in 
Phyfic.  This  perhaps  may  in  part  be  true.  But  what  will  this 
avail  in  their  defence?  No  prudent  Phyfician  prefcribes  the  fame 
remedy  to  the  fame  patient,  even  in  the  fame  difeafe,  if  circum- 
fiances  materially  vary.  And  change  of  weather,  conftitution, 
and  the  very  age  of  Man,  are  conjtantly  introducing  fome  material 
changes. 

A defignation  of  difeafes  by  general  appellations , is  another 
fource  of  fatal  errors.  Of  how  extenfive  a fignification  is  the 
word  Fever ? From  what  different  caufesmay  itarife;  with  what 
various  and  even  difcording  fymptoms  is  it  fometimes  attended  ; 
and  yet  how  compendioujly  is  it  offered  to  be  cured!  A Colic  is 
another  of  thofe  undiftinguifhing  names  that  muff  ever  impofe  on 
the  unwary ; and  accordingly,  we  generally  fee  it  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  Mankind,  particularly,  nurfed  with  every  thing 
comfortable  and  cordial;  till  by  adding  fufficient  fuel  to  the 
internal  flame,  the  Difeafe  and  the  Patient  are  conjumed  together# 
In  fhort,  what  can  be  expeCted,  but  horrid  devaluation  of 
Lives,  where  one  remedy  is  conftantly,  and  confidently  applied 
for  diforders,  differing  in  every  circumftance,  but  a mifapplied 
refemblance  of  Names . 

There  is  indeed  a fet  of  worthy,  and  ingenious  members  of 
the  Faculty , who  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  Hand  in  the 
breach,  and  to  defend  the  lives  of  their  Countrymen  from  fuch 
dangerous  attacks:  Who  employ  the  Authority  with  which  they 
are  invefted  as  a College , in  vindicating  the  genuine  honor  of 
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Phyfic,  and  preventing  the  pra6lice  of  it  from  being  entrufled  in 
defperate,  or  deligning  hands.  But  the  evils  here  complained 
of,  are  perhaps  of  too  complicated  a nature  for  their  power 
alone  to  prevent.  And  indeed  Ihould  the  Public  at  any  time  be 
lefs  careful  of  Life,  and  Health,  than  of  fuch  imaginary 
advantages,  as,  without  Health,  it  would  be  incapable  of  tailing, 
there  would  be  no  room  to  hope  for  a proper  reformation,  till  it 
arofe  from  fuch  a fenfe  of  necellity,  fuch  a painful  experience, 
as  it  is  earneftly  wilhed  fuch  hints  as  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure 
prevent. 

Without  entering  into  a thorough  examination  of  what  might 
probably  increafe  the  powers  and  extend  the  utility  of  the  art  of 
healing,  I fhall  finifh  what  I have  farther  to  fay  on  this  head,  at 
prefent,  with  a lingle,  but  an  important  Obfervation. 

I take  it  for  an  indifputable  fa6t,  that  without  a knowledge  of 
the  llrufture  of  the  Body,  every  attempt  to  keep  it  in  Health,  to 
repair  its  decays,  or  reftore  it  to  its  priltine  vigor,  mull  prove 
unfuccefsful.  And  Medicine , in  fuch  circumllances,  would 
fall  into  as  great  difgrace  as  even  a Moliere , or  a Montaigne  could 
with.  Unfupported  by  fa£ls,  and  unenlightened  by  experience, 
what  could  it  forbid,  foretel,  or  promife  on  rational,  or  fatisfac- 
tory  grounds?  It  would  then  be  indeed  as  conjedlural  and 
delulive,  as  its  warmell  oppofers  have  alferted.  But  if  oppor- 
tunities are  not  given  under  the  fan£lion  of  Law,  for  a fufficient 
number  of  Subjects  to  be  dilfe6led  by  the  numerous  Students 
of  Phyfic  in  this  Kingdom,  they  mull  be  obtained  at  all  events* 
And  if  methods  have  fometimes  been  ufed,  that  offend  the 
decorum  due  to  the  dead,  or  the  dignity  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
it  mull  have  arifen  from  fuch  caufes,  as  might  well  deferve  the 
ferious  attention  of  the  Legillature.  Whether  the  Bodies  of  all 
Malefaflors  indiscriminately , might  not  after  execution  be  con- 
figned  to  fuch  ufes,  as  well  as  the  Bodies  of  Murderers,  mull  be 
left  to  higher  powers  to  determine.  Thofe  of  the  lall  fort  being 
generally  confined  to  the  refpe&ive  neighborhood  in  which  they 
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fuffer,  makes  them  not  extenfively  ufeful;  befides  that  it  is  td 
be  hoped  that  the  number  of  fuch  wretches,  will  always  be 
comparatively  fmall.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  appearance 
and  difpohtion  of  parts,  is  as  neceffary  to  be  known,  as  the 
changes  of  them  introduced  by  Difeafe;  and  if  this  can  be  learnt 
fiom  fuch  as  die  in  HojpitaU ; the  former  will  be  plainer  in  thofe 
who  fuffer  at  the  Tree . 

Upon  the  whole Whoever  would  be  happy  himfelf,  or 

contribute  to  happinefs  in  others,  mufl  guard  again fl  fuch  attacks 
upon,  and  innovations  of,  his  conjlitution,  as  tend  to  introduce 
difquieting  and  irregular  appetites  in  himfelf,  and  to  extend  them 
(by  a kmd  of  unavoidable  communication)  to  the  diflurbance 
of  his  Country,  his  Neighbor,  or  his  Friend, 
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DIALOGUES. 


DIALOGUE  I. 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS,  CLEANTHES, 
and  P H I L A L E T H E S. 

SOPHRONIUS* 

WELCOME,  my  friends,  to  this pleafant  retirement;  where 
(heltered  from  the  buitle  and  impertinence  of  public 
life,  we  ileal  a few  hours  for  the  enjoyment  of  chearful  con- 
verfation. 

CLEANTHES.  ‘ 

Indulgences  of  this  kind,  feem  as  necelfary  as  a calm  after  a 
{form;  that  the  powers  of  nature  may  have  time  to  recruit,  and 
become  equal  to  the  bufy  fcenes  in  which  mortality  is  fo  often 
engaged. 

Philalethes. 

There  are  other  advantages  likewife  to  be  derived  from  thefe 
friendly  meetings;  fuch  as,  the  free  difcuiiion  of  topics,  in 
which  all  men  do  not  agree,  and  yet,  in  which  all  men,  more  or 
lets,  are  materially  concerned:  For  here  the  difputant  need  not 
fear  to  offer  the  moil  trifling  reafon,  becaule  his  antagonift  con- 
tradi&s  with  candor,  and  calmly  waits  a reply. 
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Hortensius. 

I acknowledge  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  much  benefit  may 
arife  from  a fet  of  fenfible  people  meeting  together,  to  difcourfe 

on  ufeful  topics. But  do  all  companies  meet  and  part  on  fuch 

friendly  terms? 

Philalethes. 

I am  afraid  not.  Truth  itfelf  may  be  defended  with  too  much 
acrimony;  and  felf-love  may  impofe  lhadows  for  realities  on  the 
mind.  And  even  though  reafon  herfelf  be  of  the  party,  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  clamor  and  pofitivenefs  are  too  loud  to  fuffer 
her  Jlill jmcbli  voice  to  be  heard. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

For  which  reafon,  in  thefe  meetings,  we  obferve  the  following 
rule:  That  each,  in  his  turn,  (ball  propofe  a fubjeft  of  which  he 
happens  to  be  fond;  and  of  which,  therefore,  there  is  the  more 
probability  he  has  made  himfelf  mailer;  and  then  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  offer  his  objc&ions;  or  to  pafs  over,  and  become  an 
auxiliary  to  the  difputant  of  the  day. 

Hortensius, 

Very  fair  and  equitable;  and  though  my  youth  prevents  my 
prefuming  to  inftru£l  others,  it  renders  me  a fitter  obje£t  of 
improvement  myfelf. 

Philalethes. 

Though  your  mode  fly  may  re  (train  you  from  beginning  a 
debate,  yet  your  good  fenfe  qualifies  you  for,  and,  if  I am  not 
miltaken,  your  vivacity  will  infenfibly  draw  you  into,  mixing 
your  fentiments  with  ours. 
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IdORTENSIUS, 

So  it  proceeds  not  from  an  impertinent  forwardnefs,  I am 
content  to  take  my  chance;  however  undeferving  of  the  compli- 
ment you  are  pleafed  to  pay  me. 

Sophronius. 

If  I remember  right,  it  is  with  Clean thes  to  begin. 

Cleanthes. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  obferved,  that  when  the  mind  has 
been  long  engaged  in  a particular  train  of  thought,  it  is  difficult 
for  it  to  difengage  itfelf,  fo  as  to  pafs  readily  to  another.  I offer 
this  as  an  apology  for  my  venturing  again  on  a fubjed,  to  which  I 
have  more  than  once  already  befpoke  your  attention,  when  I 
endeavored  to  (hew,  that  the  fl.udure  of  the  body  did  not 
neceffarily  influence  the  morals  of  the  man:  Nay,  I went  a ftep 
farther,  and  fuppofed,  that  a judi<  ious  management  of  the  body 
might  eventually  become  the  happinefs  of  kingdoms  as  well  as 
of  individuals;  thus  lowing,  as  it  were,  the  feeds  of  charaders, 
on  medicated  ground 

Few,  I believe,  difpute  the  power  of  conftitution  to  determine 
propenfities,  or  that  from  thence  many  falutary  or  hurtful 
adions  flow : But  that  fuch  propenfities  are  greatly  dependant 
on  the  body,  very  much  in  our  power,  and  therefore  to  be 
fought  for  and  regulated,  at  their  fountain  head,  will  not,  I am 
afraid,  be  fo  eafily  allowed  me;  but  if  a conquefl  can  be  gained 
at  any  rate  over  the  unruly  paflions,  I am  content;  let  the 
methods  employed  be  what  they  may, 

Philalethes. 

Proceed  then,  Cleanthes,  to  examine  the  fubjed  which 
you  feem  to  hint  has  fome  connedion  with  your  former 
enquiries. 
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CLE  A NTHES. 

Give  me  leave  then,  Philalethes,  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
fufferings  of  human  nature  are  not  fairly  dated,  when  we  make 
them  the  aimed  unavoidable  confequence  of  the  body’s  ftruc- 
ture:  There  is,  I know  not  how,  an  unfortunate  bias  which 
carries  us  to  the  lefs  eligible  fide  of  things.  We  are  in  general 
more  prone  to  cenfure  than  to  commend,  to  repine  and  murmur, 

than  to  be  pleafed. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  have,  or 

think  we  have,  reafon  to  countenance  this  condu£t ; and  it  is  of 
this,  I take  the  liberty  to  doubt. 

Philalethes. 

You  enquire  therefore,  whether  Man  with  his  prefent  ftru&ure 
is,  upon  the  whole,  as  happy  as  Providence  defigned  him.  The 
enquiry  is  entertaining. 

Cleanthes. 

Say  rather  important,  Philalethes;  for  on  the  right  under- 
flanding  of  this  point,  depends,  I conceive,  the  effential  welfare 
of  rational  beings;  for  who  will  offer  the  incenfe  of  praife  and 
thankfgiving  to  the  benevolent  Creator,  who  looks  upon  his  body 
as  the  prolific  parent  of  continued  and  unavoidable  wretchednefs; 
and  to  whofe  induence  and  dominion,  he  fuppofes  fubjeft,  the 
order  or  irregularity  of  his  padions,  and  the  exertion  of  powers, 
for  which  he  is  one  day  to  account?  Can  content  in  theory,  or 
philanthropy  in  pra&ice  be  reafonably  expe&ed,  where  redec- 
tion  is  taught  to  dwell  on  fo  much  connate  mifery?  and  will  not 
human  nature  be  apt  to  leap  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  try  to  make 
itfelf  amends  for  fuch  years  of  differing,  by  fome  hours  of  difli- 
pation,  or  fome  minutes  of  guilty  pleafure?  Can  we  fee  men  fo 
frequently  bewildered  in  thefe  errors,  and  not  lend  a friendly 
hand  to  guide  them?  Can  we  refufe  to  difperfe  the  clouds  that 
thus  benight  their  underdanding,  when  by  fhewing  them  reafon 

to 
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to  be  content  with  their  condition,  we  might  lead  them  perhaps 
by  degrees,  to  be  wifer  in  their  choice. 

Hortensius. 

I fhall  fulfil  Philalethes’  prophecy.  I cannot  help  inter- 
rupting Cleanthes,  to  obferve,  that  all  antiquity  and  daily 
experience,  give  a very  different  account  of  this  matter. 

Cleanthes. 

I acknowledge,  that  the  condition  of  human  nature  has  never 
been  much  the  fubjeft  of  panegyric;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
uniform  and  repeated  occafion  of  much  melancholy  difcuffion  in 
all  ages.  Paffages  are  laid  hold  of,  and  quotations  produced, 
without  attending  to  any  connexion  of  argument,  or  propriety 
of  inference.  It  is  much  eafier  to  join  in  general  declamation, 
efpecially  on  popular  topics,  than  to  examine,  in  order  to  dis- 
prove; efpecially  if  there  be  any  thing  of  considerable  deference 
due  to  the  authority  produced  on  fuch  occafions.  We  Scarce 
care  to  examine  whether  any  favorable  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  paffages  of  this  fort  in  Scripture.  Man’s  troubles,  compared 
with  the  fparks  that  fly  upward,  or  with  the  fands  upon  the  fea 
Shore,  are  formidable  representations  againft  us — That  Sober  and 
refle&ing  men.  Secluding  themfelves  from  the  tumult  of  life,  on 
purpofe  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the  fludy  of  wifdom,  and 
hence  fliled  Philofophers,  that  thefe  too  in  their  retirement  Should 
hill  draw  the  fame  gloomy  pidlure  of  human  mifery,  is  a corrobo- 
rating evidence  in  the  affair:  And  can  we  wonder  that  the  opinion 
thus  handed  down  and  enforced,  Should  become  a part  of  our 
moral  Creed? 

Hortensius. 

But  fuppofing  we  drain  the  texts  of  Scripture  too  far,  and  that 
Poets  and  Philofophers  rather  indulge  a paffion  for  flowery  de- 
scription, than  really  defcribe  the  hate  of  nature,  may  we  not 
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trull  the  evidence  of  our  own  fenfes;  and  does  not  our  own 
experience  juftify  the  afiertion,  of  man  being  bora  to  trouble? 
I hardly  think  you  mean  to  contradict  fo  evident  a proportion. 


Cle  anthes. 

You  fay  true:  But  I mean  to  reftrain  and  qualify  it,  by  exa- 
mining the  intrinlic  weight  of  fome  of  the  evils  complained  of; 
endeavoring  to  diminilh  their  force  and  number,,  and,  when 
poflible,  to  change  their  nature. 

Sophronius. 

But  furely,  Cleanthes,  you  have  treated  the  Philofophers  a 

little  feverely. The  Stoics  at  leaft  are  ready  to  range  on  your 

fide — tor  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  pain,  the  fufferings  of  the 
body  will  almoft  vanilh  entirely. 


Cleanthes. 

Objections  ftarted  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  the  fpirit  of  a 
debate,  are  allowable;  for  I am  very  fure  my  friend  is  not 
ferious  in  the  obfervation. — The  pride  of  Philofophy  was  mdif- 

putably  the  principle  and  fupport  of  the  Stoics  apathy. If 

Pojidonius  affeCted  to  triumph  over  pain,  it  was  before  an  illus- 
trious witnefs,  and  when  his  le&ures  gave  him  the  pleating  hope 
of  immortal  fame. — Pain,  thou  mayeft  torment  me,  but  I will 
“ never  acknowledge  thee  to  be  an  evil,’*  is  a fpeech  above  the 
abilities  of  the  molt  chriftian  refignation;  and  therefore  never 
could  be  the  real  voice  of  Philofophy,  and  efpecially  of  that  kind 
of  it,  falfly  fo  called. 

Philalethes. 

It  has  been  fufpeCled,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  that  the  firft 
founders  of  philofophic  fe&s  among  the  ancients,  were  more 
reafonable  both  in  principles  and  practice,  than  their  enthufiaftic 
fuccefibrs:  Thus  their  indolence,  by  degrees  came  to  be  miltaken 

for 
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for  voluptuoufnefs,  their  refolution  for  apathy,  and  their  modeft 
defire  of  being  rightly  informed,  is  now  exaggerated  into  uni- 
verfal  doubting, 

Cle  ANTHES. 

Take  it  in  any  light  you  will,  it  is  not  material  to  my  prefent 
purpofe.  The  Chriftian  Hero,  and  the  Pagan  Senfualift,  imbibing 
their  do&rines  from  far  different  fchools,  mu(l  differ  as  remark- 
ably in  fentiment  and  behavior: But  as  all  were  not  Pagan 

Senfualifts  formerly,  neither  are  all  Chriftian  Heroes  now 

therefore  the  argument  ftands  thus that  unaflifted  human 

nature,  furrounded  by  temptations,  and  obnoxious  to  fuffering, 
will  probably  try  to  lay  the  fault,  and  throw  the  load  of  infamy, 
on  fecond  caufes,  indifpofed  or  averfe  to  examine,  to  what  height 
of  content  or  comfort  mankind  may  arrive,  even  in  this  prefent 
Bate  of  unfavorable  circumftances. 

Philalethes. 

Willing  as  I am  to  believe  that  every  thing  is  ordered  for  the 
beft,  with  refpecl  to  all  the  creation,  yet  to  us  who  fee  fo  little  at 
once,  of  the  large  comprehenfive  fcheme  of  Providence,  and  of 
which  fome  parts  never  can  be  feen  by  us  at  all;  difficulties  relat- 
ing to  ourfelves  muft  frequently  occur.  But  leaving  all  abftrufe 
fpeculation,  proceed  to  defend  the  caufe-you  have  undertaken, 
in  what  manner  you  think  beft.  We  fhall  hear  you  patiently, 
and  be  convinced  if  we  can. 

Hortensius. 

I wifh  Cleanthes  would  indulge  us  with  a definition  of 
health,  as  of  a ftate  which  feems  effential  to  that  happy  condi- 
tion to  which  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  mankind  may  arrive. 
To  judge  by  common  appearances,  fhe  is  but  a ftranger  gueft, 
and  rarely  vifits  the  habitations  of  men. 
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Cleantiies, 

Your  requeft  is  not  only  reafonable  but  neceffary,  as  upon  the 
right  underftanding  of  what  is  meant  by  health,  will  depend 
much  of  what  I have  to  offer. 

Sophronius. 

You  have  hampered  Cleanthes  in  afking  for  a definition. 

Cleanthes. 

I confefs  I am  not  fond  of  them.  I do  not  (except  in  a few  cafes) 
think  them  the  moft  ufeful  handmaids  to  fcience.  In  the  inflance 
before  us,  we  are  rather  told  what  health  is  not.  than  what  it  is: 
Or  if  pofitively  defined,  'tis  like  a grammar  rule,  true,  but  with 
numberlefs  exceptions, 

Sophronius, 

How  would  you  determine  then  what  is  health? 

Cleanthes. 

By  a certain  experience,  of  which  all  men  are  judges,  better 
than  by  any  words,  or  form  of  defcription. 

Sophronius. 

But  you  think  the  defire  of  it,  is  very  natural  and  commend- 
able, Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes. 

Health,  Sophronius,  could  it  really  exift  adequate  to  the  idea 
formed  of  it,  would  promife  the  faired,  as  it  would  approach 
the  neared  to  the  fummit  of  earthly  happinefs:  And  no  attempt 
can  be  more  prudent,  no  labor  more  profitable,  than  what  is 
employed  to  invite  and  detain  this  valuable  gueft.  I know  not 
what  felf-enjoyment,  what  diffu five  benevolence,  what  exalted 
efforts  of  goodnefs,  what  fervors  of  piety  might  not  fpring  from, 

and. 
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and  flourifh  in  fuch  a temperature  of  body,  joined  to  a religious 
difpofition  of  foul. — But  this  Bate  is  fomewhat  rare. 

PhilaletHes. 

Nor  furely  can  this  feem  Brange,  Cleanthes,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  necefl’ary  conditions  to  conflitute  it;  fuch  as  that  neither 
in  the  folids,  nor  in  the  fluids,  nor  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
through  the  folids,  mufl  there  be  the  leaft  defect  or  irregularity, 
though  we  are  placed  among  fo  many  enemies  to  this  our  peace- 
ful Bruclure,  as  the  elements,  the  feafons,  the  paffions,  the 
temptations,  and  the  thoufand  accidents  and  dangers  in  life:  So 
that  as  he  is  the  bed  man  in  a moral  light,  who  has  the  feweft 
faults;  he  is  the  healthieB  in  a medical  one,  who  has  thefeweft 
complaints. 

Cleanthes. 

s And  for  this  reafon  Galen  argues  very  fenfibly,  when  he  fays, 
**  Non  abfoluta  ipfa  ejt  nec  indivifibilis  fimul  quee  ejl , et  dicitur 
**  Sanitas:  verum  etiam  quae  ab  hac  deficit , modo  ufibus  nofris  non 
" fit  inepta;,y  and  in  another  place,  **  perfede  fanus  nemo  did 
“ poteflt  fed  fani  dicuntur , qui  nulla  parte  dolent , et  qui  ad  vitez 
“ munera  haudquaquam funt  impeditiP 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Nay  fome  will  tell  us  that  health  confiffs  rather  in  the  ab  fence 

of  pain  than  in  the  perception  of  pleafure that  there  is  nothing 

pofitive  in  it ; that  we  feel  it  not  while  we  have  it,  and  know  it 
only  by  its  oppofite  Bate:  And  that  therefore  this  fo  much  cele- 
brated bleBing  of  health,  proves  at  laB  a chimtera,  and  eludes 
our  refearch. 

Cleanthes. 

Senfelefs  declamation  on  the  wretchednefs  of  our  nature, 
however  meant  as  an  arraignment  of  Providence,  is  in  fa£!  a 
Satire  on  ourfelves.  But  let  us  eredi,  fora  while,  a temple  to  the 
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goddefs  Salus,  and  fee  in  what  unaccountable  ways,  men  folicifc 
her  favor — Some  approach  her  with  all  the  rigor  and  aufterity  of 
felf-deniaj,  and  an  anxious  contradiction  of  their  mod  innocent 
inclinations— -others  affault  her  temple  with  bacchanalian  jollity, 

and  fancy  themfelves  able  to  take  the  goddefs  by  dorm while 

a third  kind  of  men  doubt  of,  and  difpute  her  exifience,  neither 
courting  her  favor,  nor  fearing  her  frowns.  And  yet  after  all, 
there  is  in  every  one  of  us  that  power,  to  a certain  degree,  which 
we  thus  foolifhly  invoke,  or  rafhly  defpife;  a certain  conftitu- 
tional  arrangement  of  parts,  which  by  reciprocal  aptitudes  form 
the  whole  of  corporeal  man;  and  which  kept  in  order,  give 
room  for  the  foul  to  promote  fuch  tranquil  or  pleafurable  fenfa- 
tions,  as  conftitute  that  date,  which  we  generally  mean  by 
health,  in  contradidinClion  to  difeafe;  or  a certain  condition  of 
the  human  body,  exempt  from  ficknefs  and  pain. 

Hortensius. 

But  I am  not  yet  convinced,  that  Providence  has  left  it  fo  much 
in  our  power  to  avoid  this  evil  as  you  feem  to  infinuate.— — If  this 
can  be  proved,  you  wi  11  have  removed  a great  difficulty,  I confefs. 

Cleanthes. 

And  why  not?  Confider  only,  and  ferioufly  reflect  on  the 
never- failing  mercies  of  the  great  Author  of  our  nature.  The  fall 
of  man  was  fcarce  eompleated  by  the  wicked  artifices  of  the 
Devil,  than  an  amazing  remedy  was  found  for  fo  adonifhing  a 
lofs:  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in  wrath  there  was 
mercy  extended  to  the  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the  fouls  of  men? 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  facred  records,  that  there  was  any 
thing  at  that  time  fo  abfolutely  miferable  entailed  on  the  human 
race,  as  to  warrant  general  murmurs,  or  peevilh  difcontentj 
much  lefs  inve&ives  againft  Providence  in  this  refpeft.  The 
Patriarchs  and  their  defendants  were  liable  indeed  to  death  as 
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we  are;  but  they  lived  to  a great  age,  in  uncommon  vigor, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  colle£l)  with  little  interruption  of  health. 

Philalethes. 

But  we  find  their  longevity  decreafing,  in  every  fucceffion 
after  the  flood,  and  fewer  marks  of  that  vigor,  the  more 
removed  men  became  from  their  firft  parent. 

Cleanthes, 

True,  Philalethes,  and  therefore,  after  this  period,  we  find 
the  painful  fituation  of  mankind  accounted  (I  had  almofi;  faid 
apologized)  for,  by  that  tender  Being,  whofe  mercies  are  over 

all  his  works -But  if  bodily  bufferings  fhould  at  any  time  be 

found  neceffary,  and  ufeful  preparatives  to  introduce  a change 
finally  and  eternally  beneficial  to  the  creature,  how  can  we 
doubt  but  that  the  darker  clouds  of  bodily  buffering,  have  yet 
fome  ftreams  of  light  to  gild  the  folemn  fcene? — It  is,  I truft,  only 
the  fate  of  the  finally  condemned,  to  buffer  unceafing  torture — 
a fever,  which  knows  no  remifllon;  a third,  no  abatement; 
agonies  without  fupport,  or  horrors  without  end. — 'But  this  is  a 
confideration  that  more  properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of 
this  enquiry. 

Hortensius. 

But  I cannot  fee  how  this  wretched  earth,  thebe  jarring  ele- 
ments, this  diminifhed  vigor,  can  conduce  to  any  thing  like 

happinefs,  when  compared  with  thofe  earlier  fcenes  of  blifs. 

Nor  can  I,  by  calling  my  eyes  abroad,  fee  thofe  fymptoms  of 
fatisfa&ion,  which  your  argument  aims  to  prove,  is  yet  the  lot 
of  man. 

Cleanthes. 

A wrong  manner  of  taking  the  meaffure  of  human  happinefs, 
has  given  rife  to  a multiplicity  of  errors,  and  perhaps  to  1; one 
more  frequently  than  to  that,  we  are  now  confidering, 
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Hortensius. 

Do  you  fuppofe  that  an  earthly  Paradife,  would  not  dill  be 
flich  to  the  prefent  race,  as  it  was  to  Adam? 

Gle  anthes, 

I do  indeed 1 believe  that  were  fuch  a happy  fpot  dill 

exiding,  and  man  not  prohibited  from  taking  podedion,  it  would 
not  furnifh  him  with  fuch  rapturous  fenfations  in  his  prefent  date, 
as  it  did  our  fird  parents,  before  the  fall. 

Philalethes. 

From  fome  alteration  in  ourfelves,  perhaps. 

Cleanthes. 

Undoubtedly Sin  and  difeafe  have  introduced  vidble 

changes  into  the  nature  of  the  human  oeconomy.  We  know  by 
experience  that  fome  founds  are  now  too  pleafing,  fome  fcents 
too  powerful  for  our  nature  to  bear  without  uneafinefs;  and  that 
the  brightnefs  of  faded  creation,  is  even  yet  fudiciently  great, 
to  oblige  us  to  view  it  with  a prudent  caution, 

Sophronius. 

Nor  would  our  inclinations  and  purfuits  probably  agree  with 
the  nature  of  the  primaeval  paradife. 

Cleanthes. 

I was  jud  going  to  adert  as  much. What  would  become  of 

modem  health  without  exercife?  Yet  what  could  prompt  to 
labor,  in  a land  luxuriantly  plentiful,  and  fpontaneoudy  pouring 
forth  unmeafurable  profudon?  If  eafe,  or  indolence;  if  a con- 
dant  fuccedion  of  pleafurable  fenfations  were  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  fird  man  in  a date  of  innocence,  it  is  certain  far 
other  comforts  are  become  the  lot  of  his  fallen  defendants;  but 
comforts  there  are  dill;  and  fufficient  to  make  the  prefent  world, 

though 
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though  inferior  in  blifs  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  neither  a melan- 
choly vale  of  ever-flowing  tears;  nor  a defert  gloomy  as  the 
fhadow  of  death. 

SOPHRONIUS* 

If  we  are  not  careful  in  our  explanation  of  certain  paffages  on 
this  fubjeCt,  we  fhall  form  notions  of  our  nature  very  diffonant 
from  faCts.  If  we  underfland  that  faying  in  too  literal  a fenfe, 
that  God  has  made  men  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we  fhall  be 
apt  to  exalt  his  character  too  high;  but  if  we  cloath  him  with 
that  mortality  which  is  his  undoubted  birth-right,  we  fhall  find 
him  allied  to  many  forrows,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  griefs.  - 

Clean  thes. 

Your  diftind ion  is  very  proper — *1  would  only  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  there  feem  to  be  certain  degrees  of  perfection  in  the 
human  frame,  adapted  to  the  fenfations  it  is  defigned  at  different 
times  tofhare — The  moft  confummate,  divefis  it  of  all  terreftrial 

incumbrances,  and  gives  it  a celeftial  nature The  compleatefl 

below  this  was  probably  that  of  Adam,  co-operating  at  firflwith 

the  perfection  of  every  thing  about  him His  poflerity,  it  is  con- 

feffed,  are  call  in  a more  imperfeCt  mould,  but  Hill  capable  of 
comforts  in  a higher  degree,  and  more  in  number,  than  we  are 
grateful  enough  to  own,  or  prudent  enough  to  fecure.  But  we 
may  talk  of  thisfome  other  time,  the  fhades  of  evening  admonifh 
me  to  retire. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Cleanthes,  you  have  obliged  us  much,  but  at  the  fame  time 
foraifedour  expectations  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  that  we  muff 
intreat  your  return  to  us  again,  and  that  we  may  have  your 
company  to-morrow. 
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Cleanthes. 

I will  do  myfelf  then  the  pleafure  of  waiting  on  you  again, 
but  will  not  difturb  you  too  early. 

Sophronius. 

There  is  no  great  danger  that  you  will;  for  few  leave  their 
bed  at  this  time  of  year  fooner  than  myfelf.  I value  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  as  an  ingenious  Writer  exprefifes  it,  as  much  as 
the  libertine  does  one  at  midnight,  and  find  in  it  the  fame  beau- 
ties which  he  fo  elegantly  defcribes. 

Cleanthes, 

Farewell  then  my  friends. 

All. 

We  are  yours,  Cleanthes* 
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DIALOGUE  II. 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS,  CLEANTHES, 
and  P H I L A L E T H E S. 


SOPHRONIUS. 

O W that  we  are  once  more  affembled,  and  have  refrefhed 
ourfelves  with  a temperate  repaft,  we  fhall  be  glad  if 
Cleanthes  will  refume  the  fubjeft,  where  he  left  it  yederday. 


Philalethes. 


I think,  Sophroniu.s,  the  fubdance  of  Cleanthes’  laft  obfer- 
vation  amounted  to  this:  That  a relative  fitnefs  between  our 
natures,  and  the  objefis  of  fenfe,  is  the  true  foundation  of  that 
pleafant  or  tolerable  fituation  of  man,  which  conditutes  health 
or  happinefs;  and  that  an  unlucky  difproportion  in  this  matter,, 
or  abfolute  oppofition  to  this  fitnefs,  creates  mo  ft  of  the  diftur- 
bailees  and  miferies  of  which  we  complain, 

Cleanthes. 

You  take  my  meaning  very  right and  this  pofition  will  lead- 

us  to  confider  our  drucitire  on  a more  exteniive  plan,  than  we 
are  commonly  accudomed  to  do;-  we  are  apt  to  determine  hadily,. 
and  in  a contra£!ed  manner,  on  a fubjecl  of  confiderable  lati- 
tude: When  we  reafon  on  the  mind  or  difpofition,  we  proceed 
by  a fairer  rule;  we  agree  almoft  unanimoufly,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  determine,  what  mud  necedarily  be  pleating  or  difpleafing 
to  another. — But  when  we  come  to  difeourfe  of  the  body,  and  its 
fun&ions,  we  draw  a very  little  circle  around  it,  within  whofe 
fcanty  limits  we  place  the  feat  of  all  enjoyment,  while  all  beyond 
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is  difappointment,  difcontent,  and  fullering, — We  know  where 
the  fhoe  pinches,  better  than  thole  who  wear  it;  and  are  almofi; 
ready  to  fay,  it  ought  to  pinch,  whether  it  does  or  no. — Not  fo, 
the  wifeft,  as  well  as  the  kindell  of  Beings;  He  has  formed  men 
in  fo  amazing,  fo  advantageous  a manner,  that  each  fex,  with 
their  variety,  temperature,  fhu£lure  and  difpofition,  cannot  but 
meet  with  fomething  relatively  agreable,  in  almofl  every  condi- 
tion of  exigence;  whence  country  and  climate,  employment, 
fituation  and  events,  are  all,  at  different  times,  and  under  certain 
circumflances,  reconcileable  with  human  happinefs, 

Hortensius. 

But  how  does  this  appear? 

Cleanthes; 

Take  one  infiance,  Hortensius,  in  which  this  truth  appears  fo 
very  plain,  that  inltead  of  denying  it,  we  lend  it  all  the  afiifiance 
we  can;  even  borrowing  in  its  favor,  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric 
and  harmony  of  numbers;  and  this  in  an  infiance  where  (if  ever) 
we  fhould  leaf!  of  all  expeft  to  be  thus  employed* 

Philalethes. 

I almoft  guefs  what  you  are  going  to  fay:  but  proceed. 

Cleanthes. 

I mean  in  the  accomplifhment  of  that  awful  threatning  at  the 
fall  of  Adam;  **  that  he,  and  his  pofterity,  fhould  earn  their  bread 

with  the  fweat  of  their  brow;”  and  yet  what  favory  meals, 
what  fatisfaftion  and  pleafure,  does  not,  or  may  not  flow,  from 

this  very  fituation  of  life?  And  therefore  flow not  from  an 

abfolute  neceffity  in  general  of  bodily  fatigue  to  happinefs,  but 
from  the  fuitablenefs  of  its  nature  to  the  robuft  make,  and  un- 
tutored ftrength  of  thoufands.  If  however,  the  clown  fhould  be 
perfuaded  out  of  his  happinefs,  by  holding  up  to  him  a flattering 
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portrait  of  refin'd  enjoyments,  let  him  try  the  change,  and  be  as 
happy  as  idlenefs  and  foft  amufement  can  make  him:  when 
being  incapable  of  acquiring  new  fenfations,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  natural  ones,  he  will  own  himfelf  formed  for  a rougher 
talk;  and  that  a life  of  labor  is  to  him  a life  of  fweets. 

Hortensius. 

What  a pity  it  is  your  clown  is  not  qualified  to  lament  in 
numbers— 

*— -pol  me  occidijlis  amici 

Non  fervajlis — cui fic  extorta  voluptas . 

Cleanthes. 

Be  as  jocular  as  you  will,  Hortensius,  but  you  cannot  deny 
the  fa£l.  The  greateft  obftacle  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  to  the 
attainment  of  truth,  is  prejudice,  whether  of  liking  or  diftaffe, 
and  very  hard  to  be  removed,  It  has  been  prettily  obferved, 
that  people  will  hunt,  as  it  were,  for  reafons  to  confirm  firft 
impreflions,  in  compliment  to  their  own  fagacity;  nor  is  it  every 
mind  that  has  the  ingenuity  to  confefs  itfelf  miftaken  every  time 
it  finds  itfelf  wrong. — And  fo  much  for  our  clown. 

* * 

Hortensius. 

I mull  confefs  you  have  made  him  a very  rational  being,  and 
capable  to  inftru&  his  betters.  But  go  on,  if  you  pleafe,  to 
remove  thofe  many  difficulties  which  feem  to  oppofe  your 
p adage. 

Cleanthes. 

Upon  a fimilar  plan  of  reafoning,  I go  on  to  fuppofe,  that  we 
judge  very  improperly,  when  we  confign  over  to  inevitable 
mifery,  and  a wretched  prolongation  of  life,  all  fuch  as  live  by 
occupations  that  appear  difagreeable  to  us;  that  we  know  to  be 
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hazardous  and  fometimes  fatal.  For  is  it  ftri&ly  true,  that  a 
given  occupation,  as  fuch,  fhall  prove  Certainly  detrimental  to 
all  who  undertake  it;  and  that  even  to  a certain  point  and  degree? 
I am  confident  I am  authorifed  to  fay,  it  is  not;  and  to  affert, 
that  the  difpofition  of  men  towards  the  vafl  variety  of  employ- 
ments of  every  kind,  depends  on  a particular  frame  of  mind, 
and  force  of  conditution,  in  confequence  of  which  they  neither 
dread,  or  experience  the  miferies  which  the  dander-by  is  apt  to 

fix  as  their  inevitable  lot. And  hence,  not  only  with  content, 

but  with  indifputable  marks  of  mirth,  do  the  poor  enter  on 
undertakings  of  the  mod  alarming  nature,  to  the  eye,  and  appro- 
henfionof  the  public, 

Sophronius. 

There  feems  a good  deal  of  probability  in  what  you  fay, 
Cleanthes,  and  indeed  what  would  become  of  the  world  if  it 
were  otherwife?  There  would  then  be  an  immenfe  number  of 
human  beings  daily  delivered  over  to  certain  perdition  of  health, 
and  miferable  fenfations,  who  from  their  own  private  fituation, 
and  that  of  human  affairs,  mud  unavoidably  enter  the  lifts  with 
thefe  formidable  antagonids,  or  be  obliged  to  want  neceffaries 
themfelves,  and  to  didrefs  the  public. 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe,  is  (in  my 
opinion)  absolutely  neceffary.  The  indigent  may  purfue  mod; 
occupations,  with  little  or  lefs  detriment  than  the  rich  can 
wallow  in  luxury,  and  excefs  of  riot — and  the  apparent  inconve- 
niences that  are  fometimes  attendant  on  poverty,  are  equalled,  if 
not  exceeded  by  thofe,  that  fpring  from  the  abufe  of  riches. 

Philalethes. 

But  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  certain  trades  and  em- 
ployments have  in  themfelves  a natural  tendency  to  impair 
health;  or  that  they  really  do  fo  on  fome  occafions? 
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Cleanthes. 

Certainly  not— Many  have  undoubtedly  fallen  a facrifice  to 

the  unhealthy  fituation  in  which  they  were  placed but  this  is 

no  more  a certain  proof  of  the  abfolute  fatality  of  an  employment, 
than  it  would  be  of  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  a tempeft, 
that  one  fheep  or  horfe  fhould  perilh,  when  hundreds  efcape; 
or  that  ten  trees  fhould  be  blafled  out  of  a crowded  wood. 

Sophronius. 

There  are  more  reafons  probably  aflignable  in  favor  of  your 
argument,  Cleanthes,  than  the  general  one  you  hinted  at  juft 
now, 

Cleanthes. 

Thofe  I have,  are  at  your  fervice — Such  as,  that  among  this 
clafs  of  men,  either  natural  flrength  of  conftitution,  the  advan- 
tage of  ufe  and  habit,  or  fome  prudential  cuftoms  known  to,  and 
pra&ifed  by  artificers  in  their  refpe&ive  fituations,  do  carry  the 
greater  part  of  them  with  fafety  through  their  danger. 

Sophronius* 

If  the  king  of  Pontus  could  fo  familiarife  his  conftitution  to 
poifon,  that  no  application  of  that  kind  could  ever  kill  him,  why 
may  not  artificers  accuftom  themfelves  to  deal  with  danger,  and 
to  handle  deadly  things,  yet  efcape  unhurt? 

Cleanthes. 

Befides  all  which,  a very  confiderable  portion  of  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  labor  hard  for  food,  are  ufually  addi&ed  to  fuch 
excefs  in  the  article  of  liquor,  as  almoft  exculpates  their  calling 
' from  having  any  fhare  in  their  mifery;  and  would  have  made 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  difeafe  and  fuffering,  had  their  lot  been 
call  in  a much  more  promifing  ground. 
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Philalethes. 

And  may  we  not  add  another  caufe,  the  real  diftrefles  of  the 
deferving  poor,  whether  from  modefty,  misfortune,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  neceffaries  of  life,  owing  to  a real  or 
pretended  fcarcity?  In  which  cafe  we  may  comprehend  how 
labor  of  any  kind  meerly  as  fuch,  may  become  detrimental  to 
health,  and  too  great  a burden  for  fo  much  wretchednefs  to  bear. 
And  can  we  wonder  that  nature  in  fuch  a finking  fituation  (efpe- 
cially  uninftru&ed  by  education,  and  unaflifted  by  religion) 
fhould  grafp  at  any  twig  of  momentary  relief,  or  catch  at  the 
temporary  fupport  of  liquor,  when  it  cannot  obtain  the  more 
durable  refrefhment  of  food? 

Cleanthes. 

Indeed  I am  willing  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  Irregu- 
larities of  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  be  guilty  on  thefe  occafions, 
yet  too  often  I fear  they  are  to  blame.  But  to  finilh  this  part  of 
my  argument,  as  very  different  means  will  fometimes  bring  men 
into  very  fimilar  diftrefles,  it  is  impoffible  for  opinion  alone  to 
determine,  what  degree  of  health  would  have  fallen  to  any 
perfon’s  fhare  in  this  or  that  particular  trade  or  fituation  of  life— 
At  leaft  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  fcarce  adiftemper  to  which  the 
laboring  world  is  deem’d  peculiarly  fubjeft,  which  is  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  the  lot  of  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

Hortensius. 

Pardon  me,  Cleanthes,  if  I raife  another  difficulty.  While  I 
was  purfuing  my  ftudies  in  the  Univerfity,  I dipped  into  an 
Author,  of  whom  I know  not  whether  he  pleafed  me  more  with 
the  elegance  of  his  ftile,  and  variety  of  his  learning,  or  terrified 
me,  with  the  dreadful  pi&ure  of  the  fufferings  of  tradefmen. 

Cleanthes. 

The  book  you  mean  is  Ramazzini  de  Morhis  Artificum.  The 

ingenious 
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Ingenious  author,  {truck  with  the  diforders  with  which  he  faw 
mankind  affli&ed,  fet  himfelf  to  enquire  what  {hare  of  them 
could  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  employment  of 
each  refpe&ive  artificer.— And  hence  the  difeafes  thus  appropri- 
ated to  tradefmen  have  been  thought  as  unavoidable,  as  the 
inheritance  of  a gout  or  fome  other  diforder,  derived  from 
parents,  without  a poffibility  of  cutting  off  the  miferable  entail. 

Hortensius. 

But  are  his  accounts  then  exaggerated,  and  can  the  long  cata* 
logue  be  fairly  reduced  to  a more  comfortable  fize? 

Cleanthes. 

Indeed  I think  fo,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I have  fometimes 
amufed  myfelf  with  linking  off  fome  fuperfluous  accufations: 
but  indeed,  he  is  on  my  lide  of  the  queftion  as  far  as  he  gives 
rules,  and  prefcribes  medicines,  to  prevent,  or  remove  thefe 
inconveniences;  and  this  he  does  very  frequently. 

Sophronius. 

I with  we  could  have  a fpecimen  of  what  you  have  objected 
to  this  Author. 

Ho  RTENSIUS. 

I think  Cleanthes  will  let  the  iirfl  chapter  pafs. — The 
digging  in  the  mines  is  fo  notorioufly  dreadful,  as  to  be 
inflifted  only  as  a punifhment  for  the  moft  outrageous  offences 
—He  can  firike  off  nothing  there. 

Cleanthes; 

What,  not  the  Viruli?  the  little  demons  and  fpe&res,  which 
run  about,  and  terrify  the  workmen,  and  can  be  caff  out  only 
by  faffing  and  prayer,  as  Kircher  informs  us— an  employment 
k to  which  neither  the  place  nor  the  people  feem  very  well 

adapted. 
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adapted.  The  flaps  they  are  faid  to  receive  from  thefe  demons, 
and  which  are  ufually  followed  by  death  in  a day  or  two,  are 
probably  occafioned  by  fome  peftilential  blaft — the  little 
footfleps  they  leave  behind  them,  like  thofe  of  children  of 
two  years  old;  their  large  hats  and  goggle  eyes,  I leave  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  powers  of  imagination;  efpecially  in  a 
place,  where  the  vapors  may  difturb  the  brain  perhaps,  and 
impair  the  fight, 

Hortensius. 

But  Ramazzini  argues  in  a different  manner,  with  refpeft 
to  their  fight,  which  he  fays  is  ftrengthened  by  looking  on 
brafs,  agreeable  to  a quotation  from  Plutarch,  as  explained 
by  Macrobius;  and  mentions  in  fupport  of  it  a Colly rium 
found  in  the  works  of  Celsus,  in  which  Squama,  ALris  is  an 
ingredient;  and  hence  accounts  for  Homer’s  ufing  the  expreflion 

of  tupivoi  yK^x,0V* 

Cleanthes, 

I have  always  confidered  the  epithet  in  a different  fenfe,  and 
that  the  Poet  defigned  by  it  to  reprefent  fuch  a high  polifli  of 
Agamemnon’s  armor,  as  fhould  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 
•r-And  the  epithet  in  this  fenfe,  is  literally  applicable  to  a few 
inftances,  where  perfons  have  been  cruelly  deprived  of  their 
fight,  by  having  their  eyes  expofed  to  the  furface  of  highly 
polifhed  brafs,  rendered  burning,  as  well  as  Alining,  by  the 
beams  of  a bright  fun. 

Sophronius. 

But  did  Ramazzini  himfelf  believe  in  thefe  fpe&res? 

Cleanthes. 

At  firfl  he  doubted,  but  at  laft  his  credulity  feems  to  have  got 
the  better,  for  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  te  A fierito  metallurgo 

•*  Hannoverenji 
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“ Hannoverenfi  accept , fahulofum  non  ejfe,  ut  puiodbamt  id  quod 
“ de  hujufmodi  dcemunculis  in  fodinis Jlabulantibus  tradunt  ;**  and 
then  adds,  that  the  Hanoverians  had  given  thefe  little  devils  a 
name  in  their  own  language. 

Hortensius. 

But  I think  the  devils  fhould  be  rather  employed  in  encou- 
raging men  to  dig  for  metals,  the  opes  irritamenta  malorum , than 
in  blafting  their  labor, 

Cleanthes. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  comment  upon  it  as  you  pleafe,  and  you 
may  even  doubt  with  refpeft  to  brafs,  how  it  happens,  that 
being  a creature  of  art,  it  fhould  have  any  fubterraneous  dwel- 
ling at  all, 

Hortensius. 

I have  been  told  by  ingenious  men,  that  the  word  in  flri&nefs 
fhould  be  rendered  copper— but  at  any  rate,  I fuppofe,  you  do 
not  mean  to  exculpate  thefe  horrid  caverns,  from  impairing  the 
health,  or  fhortening  the  lives  of  men? 

Cleanthes. 

By  no  means,  nor  to  contradi£b  Ramazzini  univerfally 
but  by  appealing  to  the  great  improvement  in  natural  know- 
ledge fince  his  time,  and  to  the  more  certain  difeovery  of  the 
properties  of  various  bodies,  to  deduce,  that  much  lefs  incon- 
venience follows  from  many  trades  now,  than  did  in  his  days. 

* — The  putrid  air  of  fhips,  hofpitals  and  crowded  jails  have 
doubtlefs  made  dreadful  havock  formerly ; but  fince  the 
introdu6lion  of  ventilators,  this  no  longer  makes  a neceflTary 
part  of  the  fufferings  of  failors,  prifoners,  or  patients  fo  con- 
fined. 


Phi* 
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Philalethes; 

But  furely,  Cleanthes,  there  are  trades  which  can  have 
nothing  brought  in  their  favor,  meerly  as  trades? 

Cleanthes* 

Fix  on  one  if  you  pleafe. 

Philalethes. 

What  think  you  of  a Painter,  or  grinder  of  colors? 

Horte  nsius. 

Ramazzini  himfelf  gives  up  this  point  you  know,  and  ob- 
ferves,  that  painters  in  general  are  very  fhort  lived. 

Cleanthes. 

The  materials  employed  by  painters  are  of  a noxious  nature, 
if  conllantly  admitted  by  the  nofe  and  mouth*  Ramazzini 
obferves  of  portrait  painters,  that  they  are  generally  unhealthy, 
and  very  often  fhort  lived.— So  far  as  this  obfervation  holds 
true,  it  may  better  be  imputed  to  their  fedentary  life,  and 
ftertch  of  thought  and  invention,  than  meerly  to  the  fmell  of 
their  colors.  But  if  we  look  into  their  hiftory,  we  fhall  find 
that  many  of  them  were  intemperate  followers  of  mirth, 
and  engaged  very  deep  in  debauchery— and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  names  of  a capital  rank  among  them,  who  have 
been  inftances  of  health  and  longevity — Perrugin  who  had  the 
honor  to  inftruft  Raphael,  reached  his  feventy-ninth  year— 
Carlo  Maratt  his  eighty-ninth  year— one  died  upwards  of 

eighty,  without  ever  having  known  a day’s  illnefs Tinto- 

retti  died  at  eighty-four- — and  the  celebrated  Titian  lived 
to  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  and  then  died  of  a no  lefs 
fatal  diforder  than  the  plague;  and  yet  is  faid  to  have  difcovered 
a genius,  and  exercifed  himfelf  in  painting  fo  early  as  the  ninth 

year 
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year  of  his  age—FERNEiius’  in  (lance  of  a painter,  who  fucked 
his  brufh,  is  entirely  out  of  the  quedion, 

Sophronius. 

As  well  as  indances  of  workmen  in  a glafs-houfe  drinking 
large  draughts  of  cold  water,  or  reapers  fweating  in  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  intempcrately  pouring  down  fmall  beer. 

Cleanthes, 

Thefe  points  are  certainly  to  be  attended'to,  in  a critical  edi- 
mate  of  human  fufferings ; and  I think  my  general  pofition  is 
pretty  well  edablilhed  ; and  that  Ramazzini  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a little  midaken  in  other  articles,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  already  treated  of. 

Hortensius. 

I will  interrupt  you  but  this  once;  and  it  fhall  be  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  are  both  placed  by  this  Author  in  the  fame  black 
catalogue.— Men  of  learning  and.  ftudy,  have  taken  up,  it 
feems,  an  unwholefome  employment;  and  the  preparers  of 
medicine,  and  difpenfers  of  health,  are  but  themfelves  devoted 
vidims  to  pain  and  difeafe.  Who  then  can  be  fafe  ? 

CleAnthes. 

Thofe  who  do  not  confine  themfelves  too  long  to  one  fpot  or 
fubjed;  but  mix  occadonally  with  amufing  company,  and  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  a convenient  manner. — Then  will  dudy  be  fo 
far  from  hadening  the  decline  of  nature,  that  it  will  longer  keep 
the  powers  of  the  body  in  a date  of  placid  pleafure,  by  uniting 
them  more  dri&ly  to  the  fenfible  workings  of  the  mind. 

Nor  will  the  compounders  of  medicine  receive  any  other 
detriment,  than  what  imprudence  in  blending  powerful  drugs, 
or  conditutional  antipathy  to  many  feents,  may  chance  to 

. F f occafion. 
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occafion.  In  fhort,  there  feems  to  be  little  wanting  here  but 
rules,  and  fome  care  to  obferve  them;  and  thefe  are  wanting  on 
many  occafions  in  human  life;  and  in  fome  employments,  from 
which,  I believe,  you  would  not  wilh  to  be  wholly  excufed. 
What  think  you  of  the  occupation  of  eating?  More  calamities, 
I will  venture  to  fay,  arife  from  our  irregularity  in  the  difcharge 
of  this  univerfal  and  yet  very  dangerous  duty,  than  belong  of 
neceflity  to  any,  or  all  the  trades,  which,  with  the  difeafes  in 
their  train,  make  fo  dreadful  an  appearance  in  Ramazzini. 
But  it  is  impoffible  to  give  you  all  my  obfervations  on  this 
Author  at  this  time. 

Sophronius. 

Nor  is  it  neceffary— as  much  as  belongs  to  the  general  argu- 
ment is  fufficient.  If  I miftake  not,  you  fubmityour  opinion  to 
be  judged  of,  rather  than  lay  down  principles,  to  which  you 
demand  alfent.— You  can  have  no  motive  for  attempting  to 
reconcile  men  to  their  lot,  but  the  pleafure  of  making  more 
men  happy ; and  therefore  if  ever  a free  enquiry  is  particularly 
commendable,  it  is  when  public  utility  is  all  the  end  propofed. 

But  you  were  faying,  that  the  higher  ranks  of  life  were 
generally  fubje£l  to  as  many  diftempers  as  the  laboring  poor. 
Now  they  are  fo  far  from  boafling  an  exemption  from  fuffering, 
that  they  readily  join  in  the  general  accufation,  of  the  body 
being  an  ill  fupport  to  the  generous  undertakings,  and  exten- 
fively  ufeful  plans,  in  which  their  influence  and  importance 
naturally  engage  them. 

Cleanthes. 

Natural  indeed  is  the  attempt  of  the  fenfible  and  noble  fub- 
je6l,  to  lend  every  afliflance,  and  exert  every  power  he  is  pof- 
feffed  of,  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  for  the  comfort  and 
glory  of  his  king.  And  when  the  peafant  disbelieves,  and  the 
fatyrifl  exclaims  againft,  the  poffibility  of  men  being  difpofed  to 

fo 
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fo  arduous  a talk,  it  will  be  eafy  for  thofe  who  reafon  upon  the 
plan  of  relative  fitnefs  to  underhand,  how  men  of  noble  birth 
and  exalted  fentiment,  cannot  but  enjoy  every  opportunity  of 
advancing  the  public  welfare,  and  from  a warmth  of  true  zeal, 
bear  any  fatigues  relative  to  the  glorious  caufe  in  which  they 
engage.  Nor  has  it  been  peculiar  to  ancient  hiflory  to  furnifh 
charaflers,  in  which  accidental  or  conflitutional  infirmity  was 
no  bar  to  the  exertion  of  fuch  mental  powers  and  a£live 
endeavors  as  the  critical  flate  of  affairs  more  particularly 
claimed.— Nay  farther,  it  has  been  known,  that  fudden  and 
important  occafions  for  great  and  defperate  efforts,  have  roufed 
the  infeebled  powers,  and  reflored  the  banifhed  abilities  of  men, 
born,  and  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  moft  important 
trufls. — An  effort  this  as  ill  fuited  to  thofe  of  fordid  rank  or 
education,  as  would  be  the  peafants  toil  and  drudgery  to  the 
fenators  of  the  land, 

Sophronius. 

I fuppofe  Cleanthes  means  to  fhew,  that  while  the  great 
and  powerful  are  liable  to  the  fame  accidents  and  fufferings  with 
others,  a greatnefs  of  fpirit,  and  eager  defire,  carries  them  occa- 
fionally  through  greater  difficulties,  than  could  be  otherwife 
fuflained;  and  that  a fleady  refolution,  and  perfevering  fpirit, 
may  bear  up  againft  misfortunes,  which  would  crufh  and  con- 
quer lefs  elevated  minds, 

Cleanthes. 

Yes,  Sophronius;  and  therefore  that  we  ought  not  to  be  fo 
very  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers,  and  fo  fond  of  defcribing  the 
wretchednefs  of  an  elevated  rank  and  ftation.  As  if  providence 
had  confined  the  poffibilities  of  happinefs  to  particular  fpots, 
and  not  fcattered  it  over  all  creation:  or  had  bellowed  it  on 

filentand  retired  natures,  and  with-held  it  from  the  more  a£live 
and  ufeful  part  of  mankind. — In  fhort,  that  no  employment, 

F f 2 meerly 
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meerly  as  fuch,  fliould  be  the  objeft  of  our  cenfure,  till  we 
have  thoroughly  weighed  all  the  arguments  on  the  favorable 
fide.  But  Hortensius  looks  grave. 

Ho  R TEN  SI  US. 

I was  thinking  of  that  melancholy  pidlure  of  human  nature, 
given  us  by  the  Roman  Satyrist,  where  each  man  is  difcon- 
tented  with  his  own  employment,  and  envies  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor.— To  what  (hall  we  impute  this,  Cleanthes? 

CleantheS. 

We  bring  on  ourfelves  a great  part  of  thofe  evils,  which  we 
are  fo  fond  of  lamenting,  by  a miftaken  choice  of  employment 
or  profeflion  oflife,  no  ways  adapted  to  any  powers  we  poflefs* 
or  inclinations  we  experience;  and  thus  while  we  are  ever  a£ting 
againft  natural  bias,  we  become,  of  confequence,  reftlefs  and  un- 
happy.  Among  thofe  who  feek  fublillence  or  immortal  fame,  by 
engaging  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a military  life;  how  many 
have  been  known  whofe  delicate  frames  were  never  defigned 
for  fuch  rough  and  boifterous  encounters,  fome  of  whom  were 
entered  on  the  lift  of  warriors,  almoft  with  rattles  in  their 
hands?  It  requires  ftrength  of  conftitution,  and  fortitude  of  mind, 
to  brave  the  extremes  of  climate,  to  crofs  inhofpitable  deferts,— 
and  face  undauntedly  all  the  horrors  of  war.' — The  noify  fame  and 
extenlive  reputation  ofarDemofthenes  and  a Cicero,  have  deter- 
mined many  to  the  toil  and  labors  of  the  bar,  whofe  lungs  and 
bodily  vigor,  were  not  a match  for  fuch  fatigues.  We  deftine 
our  children,  as  it  were,  from  the  womb,  to  certain  employments, 
without  confulting  either  heaven,  or  common  fenfe  in  the  choice. 
— It  may  be  faid,  we  confult  convenience;  and  a very  proper 
judge  too,  provided  we  lay  the  whole  of  our  cafe  before  it,  and 
confider  the  happy,  as  well  as  the  fplendid  condition,  in  which- 
we  are  aiming  to  place  the  objefl  of  our  tender  regard. 


So- 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

The  freedom  of  our  nature  feems  to  require,  that  we  fhould 
be  left  in  a great  meafure  to  ourfelves  on  fome  occafions;  of 
which  number  is  the  kind  of  employment  or  profedion  we  chufe 
for  life.  But  then  doubtlefs  we  fhould  watch  every  poffible  in- 
dication, that  can  difcover  in  ourfelves  or  others*  which  way 
real  genius  tends. 

v 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  what  is  more  common  than  to  derive  an  almod  in- 
fuperable  bias  from  the  accidental  circumdances  of  birth, 
connexion  or  example?  If  example  has  fo  prevalent  a force,  as 
to  make  us  hern  the  dream  of  natural  propenlities,  and  fedu&ive 
pleafures,  can  we  wonder  that  in  lefler  indances,  and  of  a lefs 
important  nature,  it  fhould  govern  almod  with  a nod?  Yet 
example,  I am  perfuaded,  has  been  often  fufficient,  to  give  an 
early  determination  to  youth,  to  tread  the  felf  fame  paths,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  their  parents,  or  particular  friends  did 
before  them.  And  thus  inclination,  midaken  for  ability,  has 
led  them  into  fcenes  of  life,  for  which  they  were  never  de- 
figned,  by  difpofition  of  mind,  or  texture  of  body.  But  by 
whatever  means  we  arrive  at  fo  much  difcontent,  the  confe- 
quence  is  almofl  always  the  fame  ; that  we  are  ready  to  lay  the 
fault  on  our  own  particular  fituation:  and  to  think  that  a 
different  employment  or  flation,  would  have  fuited  us  better, 
and  rendered  us  a great  deal  happier — Yet  where  (to  purfue  a 
little  the  poetrs  plan)  is  the  mighty  difference  between  the 
foldier’s  camp,  and  the  Tailor’s  cabin?  Both  callings  are  expofed 
to  frequent  dangers,  and  to  horrible  diflrefs;  and  the  darting 
of  a plank  may  as  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  mariner’s,  as 
a bullet,  to  the  foldier’s  troubles;  fuppofing  this  was  the  only 
circumdance  to  be  attended  to,  on  the  occafion. — The  inter- 
ruption of  red  and  peace,  is  more  the  fate  of  crouded  cities, 
than  of  rural  fcenes,  and  calm  retirements:  but  folitude  may 
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at  fome  times  be  more  painful  than  crowds ; and  hurry  is  better 
calculated  for  fome  difpofitions,  than  indolence  and  eafe. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

You  will  allow  however,  that  the  number  of  the  happy,  is  com- 
paratively few. 

Cleanthes. 

I am  afraid  fo;  though  the  poffibility  of  attaining  happinefs  is 
generally  admitted;  and  the  eager  jjiurfuit  of  it,  evident  beyond 
a doubt.  For  wherever  there  retrains  a lituation  untried  for 
the  purpofe,  that  will  appear  to  be  the  one,  from  which  our  hap- 
pinefs is  to  fpring. — But  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  bring 
back  the  fearch  for  it  nearer  home,  than  thus  to  hunt  for  it  in 
obfcure,  aud  unknown  paths;  by  reviewing  our  particular  bent 
and  difpolition,  and  endeavoring  to  feek  things  fitting  and  con- 
venient to  it;  by  attending  to  our  favorite  inclinations,  not  only 
in  their  earliefl;  dawn,  but  as  they  grow  up,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  our  reafon.— -Let  us  attend  likewife  to  con- 
fequences  ; and  though  we  do  not  always  fee  a necefiary  con- 
nexion, between  fuch  an  adlion,  and  fuch  a fuffering;  yet,  inaf- 
much  as  we  have  often  experienced  it,  let  us  ever  fufpedl  them 
as  combining  againfi  our  peace.  Another  caufe  which  often  in- 
volves us  in  great  inconveniences,  is  that  amazing  propenfity  in 
moll  men  to  imitation . To  live  like  ourfelves , is  afenfible  phrafe,  as 
meaning  a life  adapted  to  our  circumftances  and  difpofition  ; but 
the  fafhicnable  folly  now  is  to  live  like  others , for  which  we  enter 
on  purfuits,  quite  abfurd  in  their  nature,  and  as  unfuccefsful  in 
their  event.  Thofe  fieps  which  have  led  another  to  fortunate  pre- 
ferment, may  be  impofiible  for  me  to  tread  with  fafety ; and 
that  form  of  life  which  only  makes  another  fick,  may  lend  my 
poor  Ihattered  bark  to  the  bottom.  Our  difpofition,  not  our  rank 
and  fituation  in  life,  fhould  determine  the  nature  of  our  principal 
purfuits,  and  mode  of  living  ; and  thus  the  field  or  the  clofet, 
expenfive  tafte  or  regular  fobriety,  are  all  compatible  with,  and 

may 
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may  occafionally  make  apart  of  public,  as  well  as  private  cha- 
pters. 

Sophronius. 

You  might  have  added,  Cleanthes,  that  whenever  we  a6t 
in  oppolition  to  our  natural  inclinations,  in  relation  to  things 
indifferent  in  themfelves,  we  muff  be  conftantly  wretched  and 
uneafy.  When  we  go  out  of  ourfelves  (as  it  were  to  occupy 

another)  we  neceffarily  become  ffrangers  at  home whereas 

every  thing  defireable,  and  that  can  give  us  true  content,  mult 
be  relative  to  feelings  there:  to  feelings  of  our  own,  peculiarly, 
and  complexionally  fuch.  Tully,  that  great  mailer  of  reafon- 
ing,  as  well  as  of  eloquence,  gives  us  advice  to  the  fame 
purpofe*  **  Omnino  fi  quidquam  ejt  decorum , nihil  ejl  profedo 
magis,  quam  cequabilitas  univerfce  vitce , turn  fmgularum  adionum; 
quam  autem  confervare  non pojjis,  f aliorum  naturam  imitans, 
omittas  tuam. — But  for  the  prefent  we  will  drop  this  fubjeft, 
and  refume  it  again  in  another  place,  as  lam  delired  to  introduce 
you  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  our  worthy  neigh- 
bor Aristus,  -who  would  very  willingly  be  admitted  a fharer 
in  thefe  our  friendly  debates— it  is  about  the  time  I promifed  to 
be  with  him.— 

All. 

We  fhall  willingly  attend  you  thither.— 


End  of  the  Second  Dialogue « 
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DIALOGUE  III. 

CLEANTHES,  HORTENSIUS,  SOPHRONIUS, 
PHILALETHES,  and  ARISTUS. 

Aristus* 

1 Think  myfclf  peculiarly  happy,  in  having  this  agreeable 
company  at  my  table;  and  am  not  without  hopes  that  they 
will  honor  it  with  fome  fuch  converfation,  as  I know  they 
frequently  hold  together.  1 doubt  not  but  it  would  prove  as 
ufeful  as  what  we  have  tranfmitted  to  us  of  that  kind,  from 
the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome * 

Hortensius. 

Had  you  been  prefent,  Aristus,  at  the  entertainment  of 
yefterday,  and  this  morning,  you  might  well  have  fancied 
yourfelf  at  the  table  of  fome  fuch  antiquated  fages.  For 
Cleanthes  has  been  employed  in  varnilhing  over  all  the 
cracks  and  imperfe&ions  of  our  nature,  and  endeavoring  to 
perfuade  us,  that  whatever  we  complain  of  in  this  world,  is 
either  not  worth  complaining  of,  or  what  we  might  eafily 
avoid  if  we  pleafed.— I have  been  taught  to  lay  a great  deal  to 
the  charge  of  human  frailty,  and  am  not  willing  to  be  robbed  of 
fo  eafy  a defence.— And  yet  I cannot  help  owning  there  is 
more  truth  in  fome  things  which  he  afferts,  than  I formerly 
even  fo  much  as  fufpe&ed* 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Want  of  confideration,  Hortensius,  is  the  permanent  cloud 
that  obftrucis  the  rays  of  truth.—Your  youth  deferves  pardon, 
and  3rour  ingenuous  confefiion,  praife*-— But  I ammiliaken  if 

Cle* 
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Cleanthes  has  not  more  artillery  to  play  off,  before  he  quits 
the  field. 

Aristus. 

I hope  I fhall  be  prefent  at  the  engagement, 

Hortensius. 

Why  not?  Cleanthes  is  no  Rhodian  leaper.  He  is  ready  to 
perform  on  any  ground, 

Aiusf  us. 

Let  us  then  repair  to  that  arched  bower,  where  neither  heat  ] 
nor  noife  are  likely  to  diflurb  us.-s— Give  me  leave  to  lead  the 
way.  The  fruit  and  wine  fhall  follow  us. 

Clean  thes, 

I will  not  decline  a tafk  fo  obligingly  impofed  upon  me, 
though  I doubt  not  but  many  prefent  are  better  qualified  for  it 
than  myfelf. 

Hortensius. 

1 promife  you  1 am  not  of  the  number;  and  I even  tremble 
for  your  fuccefs. 

CleAnthe's. 

I am  obliged  to  your  friendly  fears;  but  left  they  fhould 
miflead  Aristus,  I think  it  neceflary  in  a fummary  way  to 
explain  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  to  him.  I happen, 
Aristus,  to  be  wonderfully  difpofed  to  fancy,  that  all  things 
are  To  contrived,  as  that  we  generally  have  it  in  our  power  to 

make  them  fubfervient  to  our  interefl We  are  unavoidably 

affe&ed  with  every  thing  around  us;  this  is  granted.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  we  might  avoid  many  unhappy  influences, 
under  which  we  daily  fuffer,  by  a due  obfervance  of  certain 

G g rules 
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rules  in  our  own  power:  and  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
occafion  fuch  frequent  complaints,  may  be  robbed  of  their  more 
malignant  quality,  and  rendered  harmlefs,  when  they  cannot  be 
made  palatable.— I repeat  it,  (for  it  cannot  link  too  deep  into 
our  minds)  that  relative  fitnefs  is  the  v/hole  of  human  happinefs, 
whether  applied  to  mind  or  body ; and  I have  alferted  that  in 
moll  cafes,  there  is  fo  little  attention  paid  to  it,  that  from  hence, 
more  than  from  any  unfavorable  circumftances  in  our  nature, 
much  of  human  fuffering  flows.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this 
fo  very  paradoxical,  any  thing  repugnant  to  reafon  or  expe- 
rience? 

Sophronius. 

I acknowledge  the  truth  of  much  of  what  you  have  faid ; but 
fome  difficulties  Hill  remain.  For  inltance,  I have  remarked  ma- 
ny, who  though  they  feemed  pleafed,  and  made  the  belt  of  events 
for  a part  of  their  lives,  yet  feldom  could  keep  their  temper  or 
good  humor  to  the  end.  And  this  in  people,  who  fancied 
they  were  taking  the  very  heps  you  recommend,  of  adopting 
things  agreeable  to  their  tafte. 

Clean  the  &. 

This  difappointment  is  eafily  accounted  for.  There  are  fuch 
changes  introduced  by  the  hand  of  time,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  that  the  fame  thing  cannot  always  pleafe:  And  not  un- 
ufually  very  dihant  takes  and  even  oppolite  inclinations  are 
feen  to  follow  in  fucceffion.  Hence  thofe  falutary  cautions  of 
not  tying  ourfelves  to  unrelaxing  rules  of  conduct,  when  the 
iatisfadtion  refulting  from  them  no  longer  exifts.  The  things 

remain  the  fame  ; it  is  we  that  alter Non  Jum  qualis  eram , may 

be  applied  by  every  mortal  ; and  with  refpedt  almoft  to  every 

amufemenfe. There  is  a decency,  there  is  a propriety,  I am 

lure  there  is  a pleafure,  in  always  afting  conformably  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon.  But  if  age  (for  inflancej  will  affect  the  levity, 

and 
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and  join  in  the  giddy  fchemes  of fuch,  wbofe  powers  and  paf- 
fions  are  of  a higher  form,  what  can  be  expe&ed  but  difappoint- 
mentp  What  ought  to  follow  but  derifion  ? Nor  will  youth  reap 
any  comfort  from  affe&ed  formality,  or  from  difguifing  itfelf  in 
the  garb  of  foberer  years. — In  nothing  more,  perhaps,  is  this  ab- 
furdity  feen,  than  in  the  levelling  tyranny  of  fafhion,  where 
tottering  age  mult  face  the  fame  inclement  fkies,  and  as  lightly 
clad,  as  the  fprightly  glow  of  buxom  youth.  What  wonder 
then,  if  man  anticipates,  or  doubles  the  infirmities  to  which  he 
is  naturally  heir?  The  difpofition  will  determine  our  real  feel- 
ings in  fpite  of  all  our  tricks ; as  our  conflitution  will  the  pain 
or  pleafure  of  our  purfuits.— 

Aristus. 

Yet,  alas  ! this  tyranny  is  extended  to  the  table  as  well  as  to 
the  toilet ; and  we  mull  eat  and  drink,  not  only  what  we  do 
not  like,  but  even  what  we  do  not  know. 

Cleanthes. 

'Tis  very  true ; and  yet  independant  of  whim  and  caprice, 
there  is  a real  change  of  palate,  as  well  as  of  the  powers  of  digef- 
tion,  at  different  periods  of  our  lives. 

Aristus. 

I have  occafionally  converfed  with  medical  gentlemen,  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  this  alteration  of  tafle  and  appetite,  was 
an  inflance  of  the  perpetual  care  of  Providence  for  our  welfare. 

Hortensius. 

Thofe  gentlemen  you  fpeak  of,  are  pleafed  to  call  wine  the 
Lac  Senum . But  I find  nothing  repugnant  to  my  conflitution, 
even  at  prefent,  in  good  Burgundy  and  Champaign , though  my 
follies  and  flights  denote  m z young* 
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Philalethes. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  in  moderation,  fuits  all  ages  above 

infancy,  and  perhaps  difagrees  with  few  conflitutions. 

But  the  remark  of  Clean thes,  remains  notwithftanding 
unrefuted.  If  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  our  fluids  vary,  as  they  certainly  do,  at  different 
periods  of  our  lives,  fo  doub tie fs  fhould  our  diet ; and  to  fay 
that  we  have  no  natural  propen fity  to  guide  us  to  a judicious 
choice,  would  be  to  allow  the  brutes  to  have  more  forefight 
thanourfelves. 

Sophronius. 

But  do  we  not  on  the  other  hand,  Philalethes,  frequently 
fee  people  fond  of  what  is  particularly  noxious  to  their  confti- 
tution  ? What  is  dame  Nature’s  defign  here? 

Philalethes. 

The  very  circumflance  of  being  denied,  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  what  we  covet,  and  makes  us  proportionally  more 
eager  after  it;  and  then  the  mind  rather  than  the  body  is  to  be 
called  to  an  examination ; but  it  may  be  accounted  for  even  on 
the  principle  of  conftitution:  Inafmuch  as  we  can  never  eagerly 
defire,  what  always  gives  us  pain;  and  the  things  which  now 
for  a while  difagree,  having  formerly  given  us  pleafure,  we 
naturally  hope  to  recover  that  Hate  again,  and  feel  internal  long- 
ings to  make  the  experiment.  And  in  general,  with  fuccefs. 
Antipathies  born  with  us,  and  unintelligible  abhorrences,  as 
they  are  rare,  fo  they  need  not  be  introduced  into  this  account. 

•.-I*  ' . ■ ' - 

Hortensius. 

But  upon  this  principle  of  Nature  being  man’s  internal  promp- 
ter to  whatever  is  peculiarly  proper,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
univerfal  abhorrence  we  all  entertain  for  medicine?  Should  not 
this  Dea  Conservatrix  impel  us  on  to  our  good,  and  make 

us 
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us  pant  for  the  medicated  bowl,  whether  crowned  with  worm- 
wood, or  rofes? 

Philalethes. 

I do  not  in  the  firft  place  allow  there  is  an  univerfal  abhor- 
rence in  our  nature  to  phyfic ; for  ufe,  or  fome  other  caufe 
makes  it  palatable  to  many;  nay,  we  introduce  one  of  the  mod 

fetid  drugs  into  fauce,  and  even  into  fnuff. But  when  other- 

ways,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  nature  is  not  idle  where  our 

health  is  concerned. She  receives  and  retains  the  molt  nau- 

feous  compofitions,  when  indrumental  to  the  grand  objeft, 
health.— She  forefees  probable  fufferings  in  the  way,  and  wil- 
lingly embraces  them,  as  necelfary  to  fuccefs. The  greateft 

generals  have  not  been  afhamed  to  confefs  fome  little  tremor  at 
the  onfet  to  battles  in  which  they  have  come  off  conquerors. — — 
And  martyrs  have  not  always  viewed  the  flake  without  tranfitory 
terror.  For  1 fpeak  not  of  nature  as  of  a compuHive  force,  bud 
as  of  an  impelling  and  generally  prevailing  principle. 

But  it  is  time  to  reflore  the  oar  to  Clean thes’  hand,  though 
from  his  filence  I prefume  we  have  not  fleered  much  out  of  the 
way. 

Cleantues. 

No  -—but  to  ufe  your  own  metaphor,  you  have  not  crowded 
all  the  fail  you  might ; you  have  palled  over  that  very  falutary 
fagacity  of  nature,  which  in  illnefs  fo  particularly  difpofes  us  to 
covet  things  beneficial,  and  to  loath  things  detrimental.  Of  this 
kind  is  our  great  averfion  to  flefh  in  every  fhape  during  a putrid 
flate  of  our  juices,  and  our  eagernefs  for  every  thing  acid. 

Hortensius, 

By  your  leave  then,  either  Nature  or  her  handmaids  were 

miftaken,  in  a violent  fever  I lately  had. For  my  nature 

called  aloud  lor  water  and  fmall  beer,  and  I well  remember 
they  were  both  denied  me. 


Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

It  was  yourfplf  only  that  was  mi  {taken. — ■ Nature  called  aloud, 
and  properly,  for  fmall  diluting  liquors;  it  was  Hortensius 
called  for  cold  water  and  fmall  beer. 

Aristus. 

I believe  Cleanthes  is  pretty  right.— Not  but  there  are  in- 
fiances  of  very  fuccefsful  temerities  to  be  met  with  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  fick. 

Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  they  only  appear  fuch  to  us,  from  our  ignorance  of 
what  nature  is  defigning. 

HORTENSIUS* 

I mull:  notafk  Cleanthes  fora  definition,  it  feems;  but  I may, 
perhaps,  for  an  explanation,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Nature,  in  medicine. 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  a power  with  which  the  human  body  is  endued,  refulting 
from  the  union  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  their  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  feat  of  fenfe,  the  brain,  of  railing  fuch  com- 
motions within  itfelf,  as  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  remove 
obftru&ions,  throw  off  what  is  hurtful,  and  change  or  check  the 
courfe  of  various  fluids,  Someperfonify  as  it  were  this  power,  and 
give  it  the  name  of  Anima,  enthroning  it  in  the  mind,  whence  it 
darts  its  providential  eyes  into  every  part  of  our  frame,  to  pre- 
vent difeafes,  and  ward  off  danger : but  if  we  confider  all  the 
artifices  attributed  to  this  imaginary  being,  we  fhall  find  her 
fometimes  over-ading  her  part,  and  fometimcs  miftaking  it. 
Which  errors  are  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  make  the  word 
Nature  fiand  formatter  and  motion,  as  blended  in  the  ftrudure 
of  the  body.  In  this  fenfe  I underhand  the  fluo-uof  Hippocrates 
and  the  ancients,  the  Natura  of  Sydenham  and  the  moderns. 

Aristus. 
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Aristus. 

You  allow  therefore  that  nature  is  fometimes  mi  (taken  in  her 
operations,  and  dands  in  need  of  corre&ion, 

Cleanthes. 

Very  frequently;  and  yetthefe  errors  have  been  afcribed  to  a 
providential  interpofition  of  the  Anima.  Take  an  i n fiance : 
Violent  Teachings  ufually  attend  a (harp  fit  of  the  (lone  or  gravel. 
This  is  faid  to  be  a contrivance  of  this  tutelary  being,  to  drive 
the  ftone  along  the  paflage  to  the  bladder,  whereas  it  is  more 
likely  to  retard  its  progrefs,  and  certain  to  impair  the  drength. 

Sophronius. 

What  is  Nature  doing  then  all  this  time? 

Cleanthes. 

Nothing — (he  is  overpowered,  and  wants  abidance.  The 
Teachings  are  the  confequence  of  a general  irritation  begun  by 
the  afperities  or  fize  of  the  concretion,  and  communicated  to 

the  nerves  of  the  domach till  thefe  and  all  the  parts  are  more 

compofed,  there  is  little  chance  of  expelling  the  enemy. 

Hortensius. 

By  your  leave,  let  us  change  the  difcourfe.  I (hall  grow 
whimfical  if  I hear  too  much  of  thefe  things. 

Cleanthes. 

With  all  my  heart:  Though  I forget  where  we  were. 

Aristus. 

I’ll  help  you  on— an  obfervation  occurs  to  me,  from  your 
re  fie  61  ion  on  the  change  of  difpofition,  being  dependant  on  that 
of  years,  which  feemstomake  a little  againd  your  very  compre- 
henfive  fcheme  of  happinefs.  It  is  this- —that  there  feems 


to 
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to  be  no  feafon  or  period  of  life  which  a reafonable  man  wbuld 
dare  to  fix  on,  might  he  have  his  choice  of  remaining  in  it, 
during  his  refidence  on  earth.— For  indeed  where  could  he 
fix?  He  would  hardly  prefer  the  helplefs  ftate  of  infancy  ; and 
yet  infants  have  their  joys  it  is  certain;  but  they  leave  not  fulfil 
cient  traces  on  the  memory,  to  be  afterwads  defcribed.  Much 
of  the  apparent  fuffering,  the  fobs  and  forrows  of  this  age,  arife 
from  the  improper  conduct  of  thofe  about  us,  as  well  as  many 
that  are  really  fuch.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  man,  after 
having  known  the  ufe  of  reafon,  fhould  fix  on  an  exigence 
where  he  has  fo  few  powers  at  command. 

The  life  and  fire  of  youth,  would  feem  mdre  (Irongly  to  re- 
commend itfelf,  but  that  unfortunately  this  age  is  not  without 
alloy*  The  fire  often  burns  too  furious  for  our  own  fafety,  and 
not  unfrequently  endangers  that  of  the  public;  fo  that  the  par- 
ties themfelves  have  acknowledged  the  unfatisfa&orinefs  of  their 
purfuits,  and  have  experienced  the  approach  even  of  autumn 
with  pleafure,  tired  with  the  dangerous  furfeit  of  a youthful 
fummer. 

Hortensius. 

You  have  faid  enough  on  that  head.— Pray  haften  to  the  next 
flate. 

ARISf  us. 

A ftate,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  beft  calculated  for  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life;  but  in  which  we  act  perhaps  more  inju- 
dicioufly  than  might  be  expected. 

The  latter  end  and  dregs  of  life,  are  fo  frequently  held  out  to 
us  in  an  unfavorable  manner,  as  almoft  to  eftablilh  a neceflity  of 
fuppofing  bodily  infirmity  and  mental  perverfenefs,  the  una- 
voidable concomitants  of  age.  But  though  this  is  not  quite  a 
fair  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  yet  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
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it,  to  allow  the  leaft  probability  of  this  being  the  fituation, 
which  we  Ihould  give  the  preference. 

Ho  RTENSIUS# 

Unlefs,  when  Nature  fends  new  teeth,  furnifhes  frefh  crops  of 
hair,  and  beats  off  each  hovering  infirmity,  as  a careful  mother 
would  do  the  flies  that  were  about  to  fettle  on  her  fleeping 
babe. 

Cleanthes. 

You  can  ridicule  this  age  I fee,  Hortensius,  without  blufh- 
ing;  but  thefe  are  Rarce  Aves,  not  to  be  brought  into  precedents. 

The  proper  reply  to  what  Aristus  has  offered  I take  to  bo 

this:— That  each  flate  in  fucceffion  has  a refer  ve  of  comforts  for 
man,  dependant  on,  and  conne£led  with  each  other. — Happinefs, 
like  fome  profpefts,  arifing  not  from  a tingle  view,  but  from 
comparing  a wide  expan fe  together,  where  deferts  are  oppofed 
to  fruitful  vallies,  rocks  to  plains;  the  terrors  of  the  main,  to  the 
Toothings  of  the  rill;  the  folemnity  of  a ruin,  to  the  enchanting 
melody  of  a grove. 

And  from  thus  arguing  on  the  principles  of  variety  and  com- 
parifon,  as  relative  to  human  happinefs,  a word  or  two  might  be 
offered  in  favor  of  ficknefs  and  pain,  if  I was  not  afraid  of  fur- 
prifing  Hortensius  too  much. 

Hortensius; 

You  cannot  furprife  me  more  than  you  have  already  done; 
you  have  opened  a fcene  quite  new  to  my  imagination,  and  may 
(for  the  prefent  at  leaf!;)  tranfport  me  whither  you  will. — I have 
read,  that  health  for  want  of  change  becomes  difeafe:  Nay,  that 
there  is  a pleafure  in  madnefs  which  none  but  madmen  know; 
but  I mull  confefs  thefe  are  pleafures  I am  not  eager  to  tafte. 

H h 
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Cleanthes. 

Thefe  are  very  flrong expreflions,  it  mult  be  allowed;  but  that 
fomething  fimilar  to  the  fird  of  thefe  affertians  is  not  entirely 
without  foundation,  is  not  perhaps  fo  difficult  to  make  appear. 

Hortensius. 

To  fpeak  in  defence  of  ficknefs,  pain,  and  infirmity,  Teems  to 
me,  asilrange  an  attempt,  as  a panegyric  on  folly. 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  propofed  only  to  flrip  it  of  what  does  not  effentially  belong 
to  it,  and  to  fet  it  in  the  faired  light  it  will  bear;  when  we 
may  probably  fee  reafon,  not  only  to  fupprefs  our  murmurs, 
but  to  grow  reconciled  to  our  fufferings;  when  we  find  that  as 
pain  often  treads  on  the  heels  of  pleafure,  fo  pieafure  not  unfre- 
quently  follows  pain. 

The  parching  heat  of  a raging  fever,  excites  fuch  eager  defires 
after  cooling  and  plentiful  drink,  that  gratified  to  its  wifh,  it  is 
produftive  of  fuch  pleafurable  fenfations,  as  experience  alone, 
not  defcription;  can  comprehend.  Even  fancy  fometimes  lends 
her  tranfitory  aid,  by  refrefhing  the  flumbers  of  the  Tick  with  the 
idea  of  cooling  flreams.  Let  a lefs  degree  of  third,  the  effect  of 
heat  and  labor,  but  feize  the  weary  traveller,  and  what  boa  (fed 
neftar  can  exceed  the  fweets  of  the  mod  plain  and  obvious 
drinks? 

To  fpread  the  languid  limbs  on  eafy  beds,  or  give  the  tired 
eye  to  fweet  (lumber,  are  abatements  in  the  calculation,  and 
muff  be  Tub  draft  ed  from  the  fum  total,  offickly  fufferings;  they 

become  a kind  of  comparative  enjoyment. There  are  feveral 

delightful  fenfations,  which  we  either  experience  not,  or  very 
faintly,  in  a date  of  uninterrupted  eafe. — *A  ceffation  of  pain  is 
productive  of  fuch  exquifite  happinefs,  that  we  can  find  no  pro- 
perer  method  of  exprefiing  it,  than  by  comparing  it  to  celedial 
blifs.  For  as  an  exemption  from  pain  is  one  of  the  ingredients 

of 
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of  happinefs  above,  fo  the  removal  of  it,  conflitutes  a heaven 
below. 

Hortensius. 

You  allow  then  that  difeafe  and  fuffering  are  the  lot  of  man, 
but  that  fome  how  or  other,  he  will  get  the  better  of  them  at 
laft,  and  fo  be  happy.  The  little  Douceurs  you  throw  in,  of  foft 
beds,  comfortable  drinks,  and  the  like,  are  unknown  to  all  the 
lower  clafs  of  men,  and  confequently  to  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  creation.  There  are  numerous  beings  who  feel  the  pains  of 
ficknefs,  and  the  fting  of  poverty  together;  whereto  their  bo- 
dily trials  are  added,  the  more  excruciating  fufferings  of  the 
mind;  from  a helplefs  family  weeping  around,  and  calling  for 
that  daily  bread , which  they  are  too  young  to  expeft  at  prefent 
from  any,  but  their  father  which  is  on  earth.  Where  can  fuch 
an  objeft  derive  arguments  of  comfort  to  fupport  him  under  fuch 
accumulated  trials?  Are  not  bodily  fufferings  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  indeed  an  intolerable  load? 

Cleanthes. 

From  the  feeling  manner  in  which  you  paint  thefe  fufferings, 
I am  certain  you  have  been  ufed  to  relieve  them;  and  if  fo, 
allow  Providence  has  not  entirely  deferted  the  poor  man’s 
caufe. 

. . <«*•  a * * M . i - .'ft  ' < AJ  ' c*#  _ 

Hortensius. 

I have,  Cleanthes, — and  the  hrft  ferious  check  I ever  gave 
to  my  follies,  was  owing  to  the  rapturous  pleafure  I experienced 
on  fuch  an  occafion.  I found  myfelf  repaid  with  intereft,  the 

happinefs  I beftowed  on  others, But  what  proportion  does 

fuch  relief  bear  to  the  conftant  diftreffes  of  the  poor  ? 
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Cl&ANTHES* 

You  Teem  to  forget,  Hortensius,  that  whatever  virtues  may 
have  deferted  your  native  country,  Charity  dill  continues  l@ 
adorn  it.  There  are  numberlefs  benevolent  fpirits  who  go  about 
doing  good,  who  by  their  counfel  and  example  in  different 
parts  of  this  happy  ifland,  have  raifed,  and  fupport  charitable 
foundations,  for  the  reception  of  the  really  poor,  laboring 
under  difeafes  of  whatever  kind.  This  heavenly  principle  of 
compaffion,  almoft  keeps  pace  with  the  claims  upon  it,  from 
the  number  of  the' wretched.;  and  may  .this  fp-irit  never  fail  ! 

So^HRONIUS. 

It  never  Can,  Cleanthes,  in  a nation,  that  has  fo  often  been 
merciful,  even  to  its  captive  foes. 

vClEA^NTHE-S. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion.  The  benevolent  Creator-, 
has  not  been  wanting  in  providing  armor  for  all  ranks  of  his 
creatures,  againff  the  affaults  of  fo  dreadful  an  enemy  as  pain*— 
It  is  acknowledged  that  our  bodies  are  capable  ©f  feeling  fuch 
excruciating  tortures,  fuch  inexpreflible  agonies,  as  have  made 
heathens  defert  the  ftation  appointed  them  by  Providence,  and 
rafhly  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  The  refignation  of  the  chriflian, 
does  not  fo  far  alter  the  man,  as  to  dived  him  of  his  bodily  feel- 
ings. And  pain  may  continue  till  it  gets  the  better  of  life,  or 
(what  is  much  worfe)  till  it  gets  the  better  of  reafon.  But  in  this 
dreadful  ftate  of  things,  we  are  provided  with  a remedy,  a plant 
of  which  we  may  tafte  and  live:  Whofe  juice  has  the  power  of 
obtunding  the  lharpeft  fufferings,  and  of  giving  (almoft  in  a 
moment)  infenfibility  and  eafe. 

Aristus. 

Did  not  Sylvius  declare,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
prefent  at  fome  fcenes  he  was  called  to,  and  muft  have  given 

over 
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over  the  practice  of  phyfic,  if  fuch  a drag  as  Opium  had  not 
been  difcovered? 

Cleanthes. 

He  did;  and  with  a degree  of  zeal  that  does  honor  to  huma- 
nity, It  is  not  only  hard  to  endure,  it  is  molt  affecting  and 
fhocking  even  to  look  on  fome  of  the  confli£ls  which  human 
nature  undergoes  : Yet  for  which  immediate  eafe  could  not  poi- 
fibly  be  procured,  but  from  medicines  of  this  particular  clafs. 

PH  ILALETHES 

I entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  fa6L  But  I think  you  might 
add  fomething  farther  in  defence  of  your  caufe.  There  is  a 
power  within  us,  whencefoever  derived,  to  which  we  commonly 

give  the  name  of  Refolution . But  it  has  this  effed,  in  general, 

that  by  exerting  it,  we  fuffer  lefs  than  we  fhould  do  without  it. 
That  it  is  not  imaginary,  or  entirely  dependant  on  conflitution, 
is  evident  from  the  perfons  who  are  often  feen  to  exert  it. — And 
indeed  we  frequently  do  not  know  we  poffefs  it,  till  a difagree- 
able  occafion,  makes  the  happy  difcovery. 

Cleanthes. 

I am  very  well  convinced  there  are  latent  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body,  that  called  forth  in  great  extremities,  are -capa- 
ble of  blunting  the  keen  edge  of  affli6lion  and  pain;  and  that  no 
one  in  the  calm  feafon  of  health  and  «afe,  can  form  any  proper 
notion  of  what  his  behavior  would  be,  under  heavy  trials.  Be 
this  afliftance  derived  from  fupernatural  aid,  or  inferior  caufes, 
it  fights  hill  on  the  fide  of  human  nature. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I have  obferved,  that  in  proportion  to  the  averfion  with  which 
medicines  are  fwallowed,  they  become  lefs  ferviceable,  or  more 

troublefome 
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troublcfome  in  their  operation;  and  I have  read  of  perfons  who 
have  worked  themfelves  up  to  fuch  a degree  of  antipathy,  that 
the  very  fight  and  fmell  of  phyfic,  has  brought  on  all  the  confe- 
quences,  that  the  compofition  taken  down  could  poflibly  have 
done. 

Cleanthes. 

This  too  has  been  obferved  by  Boyle  and  others.  But  to 
conclude  the  topic  of  fick  men’s  comforts,  let  me  add,  the  return 
of  tafle  and  appetite  after  conflant  loathings;  of  air  and  exercife, 
after  tedious  confinement;  of  the  fight  and  enjoyment  of  friends, 
aft  r a (late  of  flupidity,  or  frenzy:  thefe  are  fo  many  inlets  of 
new  perceptions  of pleafure,  to  be  fet  againfl  the  exceptionable 
parts  of  the  fcenes  we  have  gone  through;  but  of  pleafure, 
which  owes  its  origin  and  force,  to  antecedent  misfortunes.  In  a 
word,  we  enjoy  bleffings  better,  after  having  known  the  want  of 
them : and  we  are  apt  to  lofe  the  relifh  of  them  as  fuch,  when 
they  become  the  conflant  companions  of  our  lives.  And  in  this 
fenfe  probably  it  is,  Hortensius,  that  health,  for  want  of 
change,  was  boldly  Riled  difeafe. 

Philalethes.  * 

But  on  this  principle,  fhould  not  mifery,  if  terminating  at  lafl, 
be  the  mofl  promifing  foil  for  producing  a full  and  lading  crop 
of  happinefs  ? 

Cleanthes. 

I venture  not  to  aflert  fo  much:  but  I am  inclined  fo  think, 
that  a life  unchequered  by  difappointments,  unagitated  by 
defires,  and  unruffled  by  misfortunes,  would  in  the  prefent  Rate 
of  human  nature  be  a very  infipid  exiRence:  and  that  we  have 
but  little  reafon  to  complain  of  that  regulation,  which  makes 
many  hardfhips  conducive  to  our  trueR  intereR,  and  crowns  our 
very  fufferings  with  pleafure. 


Hor- 
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HoilTENSlpS. 

I mull  confefs  that  the  happinefs  which  can  only  be  extra&ed 
from  mifery,  is  not  much  to  my  palate, 

Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  not.  But  if  I ftiould  fubllitute  the  paffions  inftead  of 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  prove  that  fome  of  thofe  which  are 
deemed  fo  troublefome,  are  very  capable  of  being  inftrumental 
in  the  happinefs  both  of  body  and  mind,  what  would  you  fay  to 
this,  Hortensius? 

Hortensius. 

That  you  can  change  all  you  touch  to  gold.  The  Lydian 
King  however,  as  I remember,  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  ex-? 
periment.  I know  not  what  fuccefs  it  may  have  in  your  hands, 

Cleanthes. 

K The  paffions,  Hortensius,  were  indifputably  given  us  for 
our  prefent  as  well  as  future  advantage.  They  require  fome 
kind  of  management,  as  what  does  not,  that  is  capable  of  doing 
harm  as  well  as  good?  A certain  degree  of  wind  carries  the 
mariner  brifkly,  yet  fafely  on : in  the  fame  manner  a proper 
proportion  of  warmth  in  our  temper,  animates  zeal  and  per- 
feverance  in  things  commendable ; while  a ftorm  endangers  or 
overfets  the  veffel.  *Tis  not  the  brifknefs  with  which  we  fail  on 
the  Tea  of  life,  but  our  touching  at  improper  ports,  that  ruins  us. 

Aristus. 

This  is  no  new  do&rine  with  refpeft  to  the  mental  part  of  us: 
but  I am  at  a lofs  to  know  how  you  make  a brifk  exertion  of  the 
paffions  fubfervient  to  the  body’s  advantage?  I thought  health 
had  confifted  in  keeping  them  very  tame.  You  would  not  bring 
fire  and  faggot  to  put  out  a fever? 
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Cleanthes. 

No — -but  to  kindle  one  I might.  You  are  to  know  that  phy- 
ficians  in  fome  cafes  hand  in  great  need  of  fuch  a commotion  of 
blood,  as  is  underftood  by  that  term,  and  yet  cannot  always 
obtain  it.  I am  almoft  inclined  to  give  you  a pleafant  hiftory  of 
this  fort,  on  which  I Ihould  be  glad  of  Hortensius’s  remarks. 

Hortensius. 

But  if  I don’t  undertland  the  fubjeft? 

Cleanthes. 

We  fhall  fee  that  prefently.’ — A reporter  of  ftrange  events  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Emperor  PAl^eologus  the  fecond  of  the  name, 
was  fick,  and  kept  his  bed  atwelve-month  together,  of  a difeafe 
that  his  phyficians  could  fear ce  find  a name  for,  and  much  lefs 
medicines  to  cure;  but  when  all  defpaired  of  his  recovery,  ant 
Old  Woman  told  the  Emprefs,.  that  if  the  made  it  her  bufinefs  to 
vex  and  anger  the  Emperor  to  purpofe,  and  would  purfue  that 
method  continually,  it  would  reftore  him  to  his  former  health. 
That  Sex  (fays  the  fcandalous  hiftorian,)  being  generally  provided 
with  fuch  a remedy , the  Emprefs  applied  it  immediately,  and  to 
that  degree,  as  to  fuffer  nothing  to  be  done  \Hiich  he  com- 
manded; butfo  eroded  and  vexed  him  in  every  thing,  that  the 
torment  fhe  continually  gave  him,  at  length  forced  him  into  a 
fweat,  by  which  means  the  natural  heat  being  ftirred  up,  and 
augmented  by  ill  ufage,  it  perfe&ly  diffipated  and  difeharged 
the  offending  humors  that  occafioned  his  ficknefs,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  perfe6Uy  recovered;  furvived  this  dillemper  twenty 
years,  and  continued  in  health,  till  he  was  fixty.  What  think 
you  of  this,  Hortensius? 

Hortensius  . 

That  ’tis  a hiftory  of  the  author’s  own  invention,  calculated 
only  for  the  trite  purpofe  of  calumniating  the  fair  fex,  who 
deferve  not  fuch  ungenerous  treatment. 
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Cleanthes. 

I fee  you  do  underftand  the  fubjeft,  becaufe  you  fire  at  a 
proper  time  and  in  a proper  manner,  in  the  fex’s  defence* 

Hortensius. 

I am  afraid  a little  too  late,  to  revenge  myfelf  on  the  author  of 
your  tale. 

Cleanthes. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  tale,  the  affertion  is  extremely  true, 
that  unaccountable  cures  have  been  performed,  by  theeffe&sof 
fright,  fear  and  fury,  whether  accidentally  or  designedly  excited. 
—The  Gout  has  not  only  been  inftantly  removed  by  the  paffions 
of  fear  and  furprize,  but  eradicated  for  life;  and  paralytic  lame- 
nefs  and  contra&ions,  have  been  Succeeded  by  freedom  of 
motion,  in  confequence  of  violent  and  outrageous  paflion;  at  leaft, 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  hiftories  that  are  very  well  attefted* 

Hortensius. 

Why  this  is  charming Pain,  Poverty,  Labor,  Sicknefs— ~ 

all  trifles  1 Passion,  the  furor  brevis  of  former  moralifts,  falu- 
tary  and  commendable ! 

1 Cleanthes. 

A comfortable  inflance  at  leaft  among  many,  that  Providence 
is  ever  watching  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  for  the  more  extenfive 
happinefs  of  the  creation. 

But  view  it  in  a medical  light,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  con- 
tradi&ory  to  our  belt  founded  notions  of  the  human  ftruclure. 
Think  only  of  the  fluids  driven  back  as  it  were  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  of  the  body,  by  a fudden  fright,  and  as 
inftantly  driven  out  again,  by  the  neceftity  of  as  fudden  and  im- 
petuous a refolution.  What  a fhock  muft  the  body  thus  fuftain. 
between  fuch  contradi&ory  motions?  and  what  can  be  effe&ed* 

Ii  fimilar 
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fimilar  to  this,  by  the  power  of  any  known  medicine  ? efpecially 
if  we  confider,  that  fome  things  which  might  pronnife  to  bring 
about  great  revolutions  in  our  fydem,  throw  the  domaoh 
generally  into  fuch  diforder,  as  to  prevent  the  experiment  from 
being  brought  to  a conclufion:  or  elfe  they  are  fo  weakened  by 
the  compafs  they  are  forced  to  take,  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  of 
their  dedination  with  too  little  force  to  conquer,  or  even  to 
attack  the  enemy. 

A R 1ST  us. 

Thefe  indances,  I prefume,  are  very  rare,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  venture  on  the  Gout,  becaufe  now  and 
then  a miracle  is  performed  in  its  favor. 

Hqrtensius. 

No,  Aristus,  nor  on  many  purfuits  which  recommend  thefift- 
felves  to  inconsiderate  youth,  by  a promife  of  prefent  fatis* 
fa&ion,  and  a polfibility  of  no  difagreeable  confequences.  But 
prudence  does  notflourifh  very  remarkably  in  this  foil. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  troubles  me  much.  I Teel  a 
perpetual  third  for  variety,  and  experience  a redleffhefs  in 
myfelf,  and  obferve  the  fame  in  others  of  my  age.  Iwifhthis 
might  be  pardonable  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a Philofopher  as  Cle- 
anthes,  I can  hardly  exped  more, 

Cleanthes. 

Indeed,  my  lively  friend,  but  you  may.— ^It  Can  be  vin- 
dicated upon  rational  principles,  deduced  from  the  ftrudure  of 
the  body,  which  cannot  remain  long  in  the  fame  date  and  con- 
dition, without  manifed  inconVeniencies.-1^— Let  us  fuppofe  a 
man,  in  order  to  avoid  troublefome  fatigue,  to  fit  dill  many  days, 
and  to  enjoy  life  as  he  may  fancy,  by  partaking  of  delicacies  in 
which  he  delights.  The  highed  happinefs  his  condition  feems 
capable  of,  would  be  to  fall  afleep—  perchance  that  deep,  un- 
quiet. 
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quiet,  and  unrefrefhing— let  him  by  way  of  trial,  at  fome  other 
time,  purfue  bufinefs  or  amufement,  till  he  is  hungry  and  fa- 
tigued; and  then  let  him  tell  us,  which  day’s  meal  appeared  to 
him  the  mod  favory,  and  from  which  deep,  he  derived  the  mod 
refrefhment. 

The  wearinefs  we  complain  of  when  we  continue  long  in  one 
podure,  even  in  fitting  dill,  may  feem  a hardfhip  upon  our 
nature;  and  it  founds  like  a paradox  to  aflert,  that  red  may  be 
produ6tive  of  uneafinefs;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain;  and  it  is  a 
wife  and  excellent  provifion  for  the  welfare  of  man,  by  prompt- 
ing him  to  frequent  change  of  podure,  and  urging  him  to  fuch 
degrees  of  motion,  as  are  neceffary  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
his  fluids,  through  the  many  crooked  meanders  in  which  they 
are  dedined  to  flow;  and  on  the  uninterrupted  courfe  of  which, 
fo  much  of  health  depends.  And  hence  the  redleflnefs  of  child- 
ren, and  even  their  frequent  crying,  is  attended  with  falutary 
effe&s. 

Hortensius. 

I wifh  this  had  been  known  fooner;  for  it  was  my  lot,  and  I 
fuppofe  it  is  that  of  mod  children,  to  be  frequently  chadifed, 
for  being,  as  it  was  called,  naughty,  whereas  to  fret  and  cry,  it 
feems,  is  but  a natural  exercife. 

„ j , SOPHRONIUS. 

I am  afraid  Hortensius  will  drain  your  obfervation  to  pa- 
tronize the  unlucky  tricks  of  fchool  boys;  and  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  aflivity  in  leaping  fences  to  get  at  fruit,  is  only  following 
the  falutary  dilates  of  nature,  and  that  robbing  orchards  is 
eflential  to  health. 

* >';  1.1* . Hi  1 1 [ l * ’ * > ... 

Clean  phis. 

As  he  is  pad  thofe  forts  of  temptation  now,  we  will  not  enquire 
how.  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  that  lively  period—- Dulce  cjt  deftpere 
in  lorn.. 

I i.  2 
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Hortensius. 

After  fo  genteel  a compliment,  l can  only  object,  with  aSview 
of  real  information.  And  therefore  I fhouldbe  glad  to  know 
whether  the  fatiety,  and  even  tendency  to  loathing,  which  is 
apt  to  follow  the  conftant  ufe  of  any  one  fort  of  diet,  be  like  wife 
of  the  number  of  the  falutary  motions  of  nature. 

Cleanthes. 

I am  perfuaded  myfelf  that  it  is:  Xnafmuch  as  all  animal  or 
vegetable  food  is  confident  with  the  health  of  very  few : but 
from  a proper  mixture  of  the  two,  we  obviate  the  effeft  of  either 
being  predominant.  For  however  digeftion  ought  to  render  the 
ingejba  exa&ly  homogenous,  it  neither  does  nor  can  conftantly 
accomplifh  the  point;  owing  perhaps  to  accidental  weaknefs,  or 
to  fome  peculiarity  of  the  parts,  or  fluids  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pofe ; or  it  may  be,  to  our  own  intemperate  ufe,  and  therefore, 
abufe  of  things  falutary  in  themfelves* 

Sofhronius. 

It  is  well  known  that  eilquiries  have  been  fet  on  foot,  and  rules; 
laid  down,  in  what  order  to  tafte  the  greated  variety  of  difhes, 
with  the  lead  hazard  of  health. 

Philalethes. 

Nay  you  might  as  well  have  added  the  lad  refinement  of  beadly 
luxury  in  the  Romans , who  took  care  to  make  artificial  vacancies, 
for  the  gluttonous  reception  of  the  expe&ed  treat. 

Clean  thes. 

Without  thefe  faulty  refinements,  nature  is  well  qualified  to 
enjoy  variety,  both  in  food  and  phyfic.  We  can  in  general  range 
over  the  whole  creation,  through  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  and  freely  take  down,  not  only  without  hurt* 
but  with  benefit,  food  and  phyfic  of  very  oppofite  qualities; 

fuch 
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’fuch  as  lufcious  fweets  or  corrugating  acids ; the  natural  heat  of 
fpices,  and  the  artificial  chill  of  ice,'  ■ -—And  is  not  this  a more 
welcome  profpeft,  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  body,  than  the 
fcanty  plan,  and  con  traded  allowance,  of  a handful  of  herbs? 
of  food  and  phyfic  only  from  the  vegetable  tribe? 

AristuS* 

I have  heard  that  it  is  a favorite  opinion  with  fome  authors, 
that  we  are  conftitutionally  formed  to  feed  on  Vegetables  only, 

Cleanthes*' 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  phyficians,  and  particularly 
of  Mon f.  Hecquet.  The  argument  thrown  into  an  anatomical 
form,  hands  thus — Man,  fay  the  patrons  of  this  do&rine,  and 
all  animals,  who  have  blunt  teeth,  and  long  inteftines,  were 
defigned  originally  to  feed  on  vegetables  only  : while  thofe  with 
fharp  teeth,  and  fhort  inteftines,  were  framed  to  feed  on  flefh; 
as  blunt  teeth  are  fitter  for  grinding,  and  long  inteftines  for  al- 
lowing the  food  when  ground,  to  remain  in  the  body  a conve- 
nient time,  to  be  fully  digefted,  fo  as  to  have  the  finer  parts 
taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the  blood  ; while  fharp  teeth  are 
much  fitter  for  rending  afunder  animal  food,  and  fhort  inteftines 
for  hurrying  that  food  out  of  the  body,  which  in  its  nature  is 
liable  to  fpeedy  putrefa&ion, 

PHILALET  HE'S, 

The  anatomical  reafoning  may  be  very  juft,  for  any  thing  I 
know;  and  there  feems  to  be  fomething  ingenious  in  the  theory; 
but  (till  I am  afraid  it  is  not  agreeable  to  fa6t;  for  not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  beautiful  variety  of  the  animal,  was  coasval  with 
that  of  the  vegetable  creation,  we  have  the  exprefs  dire&ion  of 
God  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  difpenfation,  to 
abftain  from  the  flefh  of  Fome  animals,  as  unfit,  and  to  chufe 
that  of  others  as  very  fit,  and  lawful  to  be  eaten— a fingular 

inftance 
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inflance  furely,  to  give  man -a  liberty  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  food, 
for  which,  according  to  this  theory,  he  was  not  furnilhed  with 
proper  organs  and  receptacles  by  his  Maker. 

Cleanthes. 

There  is  no  occafion  for  deep  enquiries  on  the  fubje£t.  Ex- 
perience has  entirely  fettled  the  matter;  for  belide  that  man’s 
flomach  is  formed  like  that  of  other  carnivorous  animals,  we 
find  he  can,  apd  does  digeft  all  forts  of  flefh;  and  to  give  a hill 
flronger  proof  of  this  difpofition  in  the  human  llomach,  there  are 
fome  barbarous  nations,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and  Hotten- 
tots, that  a&ually  eat  flefh  raw  and  unprepared. 

Aristus, 

I mull;  confefs  I had  never  yet  conlidered  this  circumftance, 
in  any  other  light,  than  as  an  opportunity  offered  us,  by  our 
Creator,  of  indulging  the  pleafures  of  the  palate  more  exten- 
fively  than  if  confined  to  one  kind  of  diet.  And  in  that  light  it 
Would  have  defervedour  acknowledgement;  but  more  fo,  when 
profit  is  thus  combined  with  pleafure.. 

Sophronius. 

And  yet  it  would  feem  as  if  Providence  had  not  yet  done 
enough  for  us,  by  the  uncommon  pains  we  take  to  diverfify 
and  prematurely  force  the  productions  of  every  feafon,  or  to 
imitate  them,  and  prolong  them  beyond  their  natural  bounds, 

Cleanthes. 

It  does  not  feem  reafonableon  a fuppofition  which  I think  cannot 
be  denied  me;  which  is,  that  the  produ6fs  of  the  earth  come  forth 
and  bloom  at  thofe  particular  times,  when  the  circumftances  of 

the  feafon  render  them  molt  falutary  to  man. In  climates 

indeed  where  a fainter  fun  fails  to  ripen  juices  to  perfection,  we 

cannot 
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cannot  wonder  at  the  calling  in  auxiliary  heat;  though  befides 
that  the  counterfeit  is  probably  difcoverable,  I fhould  doubt 
whether  fuch  places  flood  equally  in  need  of  fuch  productions. 

Sophronius. 

But  in  places  where  the  Sun  is  fufficiently  powerful,  we  are 
told  that  impatient  man  flill  interferes;  and  that  the  flalks  of  the 
Frontiniac grape  are  twilled,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fupply  of 
cruder  juices,  and  thus  haflen  the  maturing  of  thofe  already 
formed. 

Philalethes. 

Nay  authors  go  farther,  and  introduce  a kind  of  vegetable 
adultery;  (for  in  thefe  very  terms  they  fpeak  of  it  themfelves) 
which  is  a method  of  uniting  the  pips  of  lemons  and  oranges,  fo 
as  to  produce  a tree  compounded  of  the  fcent  and  flavor  of  each. 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  frequent  at  Florence . 

Gleanthes. 

There  feems  to  be  no  harm  in  exercifingthe  wit  and  ingenuity 
of  man  on  fuch  occalions;  what  I am  only  concerned  to  defend 
is,  that  Providence  has  furnifhed  every  part  of  the  known  world 
with  whatever  is  neceflary  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  his  crea- 
tures; and  that  as  he  has  greatly  diverlified  the  influence  of  the 
elements  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  he  has  provided  different 
kinds  of  food  and  phyfic,  refpefilively  fuitable  to  each. 

Ho  RTENSIUS. 

And  every  poifon  carries  about  with  it  it’s  own  antidote. 

CLEANtHES. 

That  I do  not  hold  neceflary  to  be  believed.  It  is  fufficient 
that  antidotes  are  to  be  had  from  other  hands. 


Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

What  think  you  of  “ a hair  from  the  fame  dog,”  Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes. 

As  of  an  experiment,  which  it  is  probable  Hortensius  has  had 
the  curioiity  to  make,  and  therefore  knows  very  well,  what  to 
think  of  it  himfelf, 

Aristus. 

But  I know  not  how  to  reconcile  to  the  opinion  of  every  thing 
falutary  growing  in  our  own  climate,  the  cuftom  of  fetching  fo 
much  of  our  phyfic  from  diftant  parts, 

i • v 

Cleanthes* 

You  may  underftand  it,  if  you  pleafe  to  confider  that  at  this 
time  of  day  we  import  much  of  our  food,  as  well  as  of  our  phy- 
lic,  from  the  fame  diftant  quarters.  Such  as  fpices,  pickles, 
turtles,  &c.  and  that  univerfal  favorite  with  all  ranks  of  people. 
Tea.  We  only  fetch  the  poifon  and  the  antidote  from  the  fame 
market, 

Aristus, 

1 fufpe&you  do  not  think  this  liquor  wholefome* 

Cleanthes, 

Pardon  me— it  may  be  innocently,  and  advantageoufly  drank r 
but  it  was  never  defigned  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of  the 
laboring  poor;  yet  this  abufe  of  it  is  feen,  or  rather  felt,  inal- 
moft  every  cottage. 

The  argument  however  was  only  meant  to  fhow,  that  while 
we  are  feeding  on  foreign  diet,  we  may  chance  to  experience 
difeafes,  which  foreign  drugs  are  particularly  qualified  to 
cure. 


Aris.- 
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Aristus. 

But  fetting  afide  this  circumftance,  I cannot  think  that  every 
thing  is  produced  in  our  own  country,  that  is  neceffary  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  it’s  inhabitants. 

Philalethes. 

Nor  can  I — what  Succedanea  can  we  find  at  home,  I would  afk. 
For  Bark,  Rhubarb,  and  fimilar  drugs?  Or  even  if  we  had  thefe 
plants,  and  yet  our  climate  fhould  not  be  capable  of  bringing 
them  to  their  dellined  perfection,  would  it  not  be  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  had  them  not? 

Sophronius. 

But  after  all,  perhaps  our  being  thus  obliged  to  feek  necelfa- 
ries  from  other  countries  was  providentially  impofed,  to  teach 
us  univerfal  benevolence,  by  making  us  dependant  on  our  fel- 
low-creatures of  every  place  : Thus  fubduing  the  prejudices  we 
are  fo  apt  to  entertain,  againft  people  whofe  cuftoms,  or  even 
complexions  happen  to  differ  from  our  own, 

Cleanthes. 

This  is  no  bad  hint — but  we  have  wandered  far  enough  for 
the  prefent.  Let  us  make  for  port  while  we  have  light  enough 
to  guide  us.— -I  have  probably  fatigued  my  audience  as  much 
as  myfelf. 

Hortensius. 

You  have  carried  me,  I mull:  confefs,  into  regions  a little  new 
to  me,  but  in  a manner,  that  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
leafl  fatigue, 

Cleanthes. 

I could  expeCl  no  lefs  than  a compliment  from  the  polite  Hor- 
tensius. 


Kk 
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Aristus. 

I believe  Hortensius  has  fpoken  the  fentiments  of  all  this 
company— but  we  cannot  for  your  own  fake  urge  you  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  now;  yet  as  I fhall  be  glad  to  hear  all  you 
have  left  to  fay  on  this  argument,  I will  invite  myfelf  as  Sqphrq- 
nius’  guelt  to-morrow. 

Sophronius. 

A very  acceptable  one  I allure  you,  and  doubly  welcome,  be- 
caufe  you  have  prevented  me  in  my  defign, 

_ ...  ,\  ^ - ...  t-V;  '-  v .;  m m 

All. 

Then  farewel  Aristus, 

Aristus, 

My  worthy  friends,  farewel. 


End  of  the  Third  Dialogue* 
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DIALOGUE  IV. 

SOPHRONIUS.  HORTENSIUS,  CLEANTHES, 
PHILALETHES,  and  ARISTUS. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I Am  glad  to  fee  my  friends  arrived  in  good  time,  as  the  clouds 
feem  to  threaten  a dorm.— -Aristus,  you  much  oblige  me 
by  this  vifit. 

Aristus. 

I know  of  no  obligation  I have  laid  you  under,  Sophronius, 
unlefs  by  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  indulging  your  favorite 
paflion,  of  making  your  friends  happy. 

Sophronius. 

If  the  talk  of  fpeaking  to-day  reded  principally  on  me,  I 
fhould  be  greatly  at  a lofs  how  to  anfwer.  But  I have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  bringing  my  friends  together,  who  will  amply 
reward  this  trifling  mark  of  my  edeem. 

Hortensius: 

Very  polite  on  both  lides,  gentlemen  ; and  if  you  think  it  fuf- 
ficient,  fuppofe  we  call  upon  Cleanthes,  to  refume  his  talk. 

Cleanthes, 

A talk  indeed,  Hortensius,  and  fuch  a one  as  the  Roman 

Orator  himfelf  feemed  to  dread to  fpeak  profededly  on  an 

important  fubjeft,  before  judges  lidening  with  eager  attention. 
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Hortensius, 

I believe,  Cleanthes,  we  (ball  fome  of  us  take  the  liberty 
of  breaking  in  upon  you,  and  relieve  you  by  interruption.  So 
take  courage. 

Cleanthes. 

Interruption  is  what  I am  about  to  recommend.  For  to  what  I 
have  already  laid  of  the  conflitutional  powers  of  our  body,  to 
evade  or  conquer  cuftomary  dangers,  I mult  add,  that  our 
nature  is  feldom,  (if  ever)  tied  down  to  invariable  rules,  in 
applying  the  many  comforts  of  life.  The  fame  perfon  may  at 
different  times  indulge  in  much  variety,  and  ad  as  if  he  were  of 
a very  different  conftitution.  A change  of  place,  of  thought, 
purfuit,  or  amufement,  is  capable  of  diverfifying  our  fenfations: 
for  while  air,  food,  and  exercife,  have  fo  great  an  influence 
over  the  bodies  of  men,  as  we  feel  they  have,  and  thefe  can  be 
varioufly  compounded  both  as  to  manner  and  degree,  there  can- 
not but  re fult  from  hence  a power  to  partake  with  impunity,  if 
not  with  advantage,  of  the  variety  of  enjoyments  which  nature 
offers  us. 

HoRTEtfSItJS. 

Why  then  does  youth  fo  often  fmart,  for  what  gravity  calls 
imtemperate  purfuits?  or  how  can  any  age  tell  exadly,  when 
Nature  is  in  fuch  wonderful  good  humor? 

Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  only  from  experience;  which  will  very  foon  furnifh 
us  with  general  rules  to  guide  us  fuccefsfully  in  our  purfuit. 
An  experience  to  be  attained  by  all,  who  will  attend  a little 
carefully  to  it. 

Phil  ale  T AEs. 

I fuppofe  Cleanthes  means,  that  health  does  not  depend  on 

eating  or  drinking  by  weight  and  meafure,  in  the  ftatic  chair 

of 
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of  Sanctorius;  or  on  walking  or  riding  over  a particular 
fpot  of  ground  at  certain  hours. 

Cleanthes. 

I mean  rather  more — that  occafionally  we  may  tranfgrefs 
the  moll  fettled  rules  for  our  conduct  in  thefe  matters,  and 
find  ourfelves  benefited  by  it.  And  indeed  without  fuch  a 
privilege,  fociety  would  be  confined  to  very  hard  conditions, 
and  intimacies  be  formed,  not  on  the  plan  of  correfponding 
fouls,  but  of  fympathizing  nerves  and  bowels. 

Hortensius. 

This  do61rine,  I fuppofe,  is  in  favor  of  Cato,  when  flufhed 
with  wine,  and  of  other  grave  chara&ers,  who  feem,  to  common 
apprehenfions,  to  have  fometimes  fallen  into  culpable  excefs. 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  meant  in  favor  of  what  Providence  moll  undoubtedly 
defigned,  that  man  fhould  be  capable  of  very  extenfive  com- 
forts, notwithftanding  the  frailty  of  his  lapfed  condition.  This 
latitude  however  is  calculated  only  for  perfons  in  health: 
ficknefs  requires  a flri&er  regimen,  and  an  uncomfortable 
famenefs* 

Hortensius. 

But  the  poets  tell  us,  Cleanthes,  who,  if  not  medical, 
were  certainly  moral  do61ors,  that  this  freedom  of  ranging, 
this  latitude  of  choice,  is  very  unable  to  procure  the  comforts 
it  pretends  to,  at  leaft  for  man  as  compounded  of  mind,  as  well 
as  of  body. 

Cleanthes. 

The  poets  mull  pardon  me  if  I fubfcribe  not  to  thefe  tenets 
universally;  they  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to  a difordered 

mind. 
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mind,  and  a guilty  confcience — but  affliftion  for  the  lofs  of 
fomething  dear  to  us,  or  the  gloominefs  of  an  accidental  in- 
difpolition,  are  certainly  capable  of  alleviation  from  change  of 
fcenes,  and  of  being  removed  by  new,  and  entertaining  obje&s. 

There  cannot  be  a more  elegant  and  pifturefque  defcription, 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  mind  attempts  to  fhake  off 
forrow,  than  the  **  pojt  equitem  fedet  Atra  Cura”  ofHoRACE, 
thus  emphatically  tranflated  by  Cotton, 

And  who  does  mount  his  horfe  for  this , will  Jind , 

He  carries  '25la£k;fcrotO,Q  Q^atiam  Care  behind . 

And  yet  this  dark-complexioned  gentlewoman  will,  in  a 
medical  fenfe,  find  her  hold,  during  a journey,  become  lefs 
and  lefs  firm;  and  by  the  rider’s  perfeverance,  be  forced  at  laft 
to  quit  her  feat. 

In  whatever  manner  the  foul  and  body  a6t  together,  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  is  very  differently  affeCed  in  its  coniti- 
tuent  parts,  and  aftive  powers,  under  different  ranges  of 
thought.  The  idea  of  pain  and  pleafure,  even  of  others,  if 
heightened  by  imagination,  becomes  in  fome  degree  realized 
in  ourfelves;  and  the  folids  and  fluids  fympathize  accordingly. 
The  nature  of  our  purfuits,  and  fubje&s  of  our  meditation, 
give  irrefifiible  laws  to  the  animal  oeconomy;  it  is  our  bufinefs 
to  vary  them  fo  judicioufly,  that  fomething  like  a harmonious 
difpofition  may  refult  from  apparent  difcord. 

Philalethes. 

As  upon  the  whole,  ftorms,  and  calms,  heat  and  cold,  light 
and  darknefs,  jointly  contribute  to  the  fafety  of  the  Univerfe. 

Hortensius. 

The  difpofal  of  thefe  events,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  all-wife, 
as  well  as  of  an  all-powerful  being,  and  may  doubtlefs  be  con- 
duced for  the  good  of  the  whole.  But  I cannot  compliment 

man, 
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man,  with  being  mailer  either  of  fo  much  power,  or  prudence, 
as  to  raife  or  lay  the  ilorm  of  paflion,  juft  as  health  requires, 
or  to  be  always  in  the  exafl  temper,  on  which  this  nice  ex- 
periment is  founded.  This  feems  to  be  a refinement,  beyond 
the  poilibility  of  a proof. 

Cleanthes. 

It  will  always  be  a difficult  undertaking  to  gain  aflent  to  a 
theory,  which  does  not  in  general  fuit  with  experience;  and 
it  is  more  ufual  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  things  are  fo,  they 
muft  be  fo  neccjfarily.  Whereas  what  we  receive  from  nature, 
with  refpeft  to  paflion  and  inclination,  is  inconftderable,  to 
what  is  added  by  education  and  art.  I know  not  whether 
there  is  in  nature,  a Angle  paflion,  or  deflre,  which  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  render  fo  manageable,  as  that  it  fhall  never  be 
very  materially  inconvenient  to  us.  And  on  the  other  hand, 

I fcarce  know  any  man,  be  he  ever  fo  well  efteemed  for 
prudence,  who  does  not,  at  fome  time  or  other,  fuffer  him* 
felf  to  be  the  flave  of  very  unquiet  deftres. 

Sophronius. 

I think  I have  fomewhere  feen  the  Passions  compared  to  the 
horfes  of  the  Sun , requiring  a very  nice  management  of  the 
reins,  to  prevent  their  flying  out  of  the  road.  Will  you  be 
our  Apollo*  and  teach  us  how  to  drive  fafely? 

Hortensius, 

Or  rather  how  to  prevent  the  chariot  from  running  away 
with  the  horfes:  for  I think  the  Body  is  under  Cleanthes’ 
dire&ion  now. 

Cleanthes. 

The  deftination  of  the  blood  and  humors  muft  not  be  too 
long  employed,  in  fupporting  any  one  fcheme  of  inclination; 

but 
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but  muft  be  prudently  called  off,  to  flow  in  other  directions, 
and  be  conducive  in  their  turn,  to  ferve  a different  purpofe. — - 
The  too  long,  or  repeated  gratification  of  any  defire,  feems  to 
form  and  model  our  bodily  powers  to  a degree  of  pronenefs, 
which,  when  we  can  no  longer  contradict,  we  call  Habit ; and 
the  antecedent  progreflive  fteps,  Temper . And  yet  thefe  might 
be,  in  a great  ineafure,  what  we  would  chufe  to  have  them; 
but  the  work  mult  be  undertaken  early,  and  be  dependant  at 
firft  on  the  friendly  care  of  others. 

Aristus. 

Confidering  therefore  how  nice  the  undertaking  is,  and  to 
what  hands  it  is  generally  entrufted,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
feeing  it  fo  often  mifcarry. 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  for  want  of  this,  there  grows  infenfibly  fuch  a dif- 
pofition  of  body,  as  will  prove  a conflant  tempter  to  the 
repetition  of  follies,  of  which  we  fhall  often  repent,  and  yet 
perhaps  never  be  cured;  for  as  I have  already  hinted,  we  may 
bring  ourfelves  at  laft  to  be  moved  with  fo  flight  a touch,  that 
imagination  will  aCt  as  ftrongly  upon  us  as  reality,  and  thus 
between  vifible  and  invifible  enemies,  we  mull  flruggle  def- 
perately,  if  we  mean  to  conquer. 

Sophronius. 

How  far  do  you  think  the  body  has  greater  or  Iefs  influence 
than  the  mind,  in  determining  us  to  particular  aCtions? 

Cleanthes. 

It  is  impofhble  to  be  certain  of  that — but  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
and  we  may  fairly  allow,  that  the  content  of  the  body  is 
feldom  left  out,  in  calculations  for  the  pleafure  and  comfort 
of  the  mrnd. — In  proportion  therefore  as  we  have  made  the 
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happinefs  of  the  body  more  neceffary,  it  will  urge  its  fatisfa&ions 
with  more  warmth,  and  frequency;  and  by  a fatal,  but 
notorious  difpofition,  will  encreafe  in  its  demands,  the  more  we 
humor  and  indulge  it. 

Hortensixjs* 

That  is,  in  other  words,  fpare  the  rod  and  fpoil  the  child. 
But  is  all  this  fairly  deducible  from  your  firft  favorite  principle, 
—the  flru&ure  of  the  body  ? 

Cleanthes. 

If  I am  not  miftaken,  it  is— fince  a certain  degree  of  fecretion> 
and  deftination  of  fluids,  a certain  tone  and  difpofition  of  folids* 
are  the  neceffary  attendants  on  the  a&ions  of  the  body,  and 
affeftions  of  the  mind : and  in  whatever  manner,  or  in  what- 
ever part,  they  have  been  too  frequently  and  habitually  exer- 
cifed,  there  will  they  incline  with  fo  forcible  a propenfity  ,as  it 
will  be  fcarce  in  the  power  of  judgment  and  reafon  to  withfland; 
and  the  foberer  mind,  roufed  at  length  from  its  dream  of  happi- 
nefs, ftrives,  but  alas  too  late,  to  reduce  the  body  to  that  point  of 
moderation,  from  which  alone  fatisfa&ion  flows. 

Invite  the  drunkard  to  lay  afide  the  pernicious  habit,  of  fwah 
lowing  down  continual  and  intemperate  draughts,  and  he  will 
fairly  cohfefs  to  you,  it  is  too  late  to  do  it;  and  the  anfwer  may 
be  literally  true  ; for  the  trembling,  fick  and  giddy  flateof  fuch 
a man,  after  abflinence,  is  a difeafe  which  cannot  be  cured,  but 
by  a free  return  to  the  pleafing  and  neceffary  poifon.— — He  has 
altered  the  machine,  and  given  it  laws  of  his  own;  and  by  them 
he  mull  now  be  content  to  (land  or  fall. 

Nature,  for  the  convenience  of  the  human  race,  opens  and  fhuls 
occafional  channels:  but  the  end  once  anfwered,  we  fhouid  not 
urge  her  to  a dangerous  continuance.  How  much  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  forward  or  check  fecretions,  is  notorious  in  many 
inflances.— The  woman,  or  the  Lady , for  there  are  flill  a few 
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kind  mothers  of  that  clafs,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  lofe  her 
milk,  while  continually  handling  and  embracing  her  child. 
The  fond  idea  would  excite  delire,  and  encreafe  the  fecretion  of 
that  fluid,  which  flie  means  to  check,  fo  that  a mutual  repara- 
tion may  in  this  cafe  be  faid,  as  well  to  wean  the  parent  as  the 
child. 

It  would  not  be  deemed  a rational  flep,  in  order  to  avoid  hun- 
ger, to  expofe  the  fenfes  to  beautiful  lights,  or  favory  fleams  of 
food;  or,  but  in  recollection,  to  a<5l  over  again,  the  delicious 
fcenes  of  the  laft  banquet. 

In  fiiort,  not  to  tire  your  attention,  thefe  are  a few  of  the  many 
inftances  that  might  be  brought  to  fhow,  that  the  keeping  the 
body  in  fubje&ion  is  not  only  a necelfary,  but  a poffible  talk; 
and  this  upon  principles,  which,  as  they  have  a real  foundation 
in  our  make  and  ftru&ure,  could  not  be  omitted  on  this  oc- 
caflon. 

Hortensius, 

Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  there  is  one  inflance  of  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  body  in  fubje&ion,  which  is  feldom  attended 
with  the  delired  fuccefs.  I mean  in  the  cafe  of  Corpulency  \ and 
yet  furely  this  ftate  might  feem,  if  any,  to  be  fubjeft  to  our 
controul. 

Cleanthes. 

There  are  fome  conflitutions,  Hortensius,  fo  extreamly' 
frugal,  as  to  convert  all  the  parts  poflible  of  their  food  into 
nourifhment:  and  hence  a foundation  is  laid  for  that  increafe  of 
bulk,  which  becomes  an  imaginary,  or  areal  burden. 

Hortensius. 

But  I am  fpeaking  of  perfons,  who  really  do  every  thing  in 
their  power,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience : I mean,  who  try  for 
the  purpofe  both  Abjlinencc  and  Exercife< 
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ClEANTHES. 

By  Abjlimnce  in  this  cafe,  is  ufually  meant  an  imaginary 
fubPra&icn  of  the  quantity  of  food,  by  eating  perhaps  but  one 
meal  in  the  day.  Now  if  this  fhould  be  attended,  as  I am 
afraid  it  often  is,  by  a great  increafe  of  appetite  for  that  meal, 
the  advantages  of  the  praftice  will  be  very  trifling,  if  indeed 
any  at- all. 

Hortensius: 

But  Exercife  rauft  furely  wafte  bulk — as  is  very  well  known 
to  jockies. 

Cleanthes. 

If  you  pleafe*  let  us  confine  ourfelves  to  the  exercife  of 
gentlemen — It  is  fuppofed  to  obviate  corpulency,  as  carrying- 
off  fuperPuities  by  perfpiration — Now  exercife  is  either  mode- 
rate or  violent.  The  former  kind  of  it,  as  it  keeps  the  body 
in  health  and  vigor,  proportionally  encreafes  the  appetite,  and 
powers  of  digeflion:  and  for  violent  exercife,  J believe  no 
perfon  ever  thought  of  taking  it,  but  upon  an  empty  fiomach 
or  a flight  breakfafl.  And  thofe  who  are  fond  of  a fox,  or  a 
flag  chace,  have  no  averfion  after  it  to  a plentiful  meal  of  the 
moll  folid,  ufually,  and  nourifhing  food.  But  this  is  not  all : 
for  in  proportion  to  the  expenfe  of  fpirits  during  the  fport,  and 
the  neceffary  refrefhment  after  it,  a fweet  and  found  fleep  takes 
poffeflion  of  the  man,  and  thus  greatly  facilitates  a due  con- 
co&ion  of  the  aliment.  Thefe  circumPances  being  negle6!ed 
and  left  out  of  the  computation  of  fuch  perfons’  method  of  life, 
betrays  them  into  that  neceffary  furprize,  that  exercife  will  not 
keep  down  their  fat. 

Philalethes. 

I have  known  another  method  tried  by  the  fair  fex,  the 
drinking  of  vinegar,  in  order  to  keep  their  perfons  Pender — a 
praftice  I have  heard  much  condemned. 
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Cleanthes. 

And  with  great  reafon— and,  by  the  by,  this  is  another  inhance 
of  our  being  the  artificers  of  our  own  misfortunes,  when  to  avoid 
being  as  we  fancy  inelegant,  we  run  the  hazard  of  being  all  our 
lives  unhealthy,. 

i ' ' ■ i ""  :?*;  in  tew 

Hortensius. 

But  ferioufly,  what  is  the  proper  and  rational  method  whereby 
fafely  and  confcientioufly  to  obviate  a threatening,  or  reduce  an 
actual  corpulency? 

Cleanthes* 

Ter  introduce  an  expenfe  in  our  conftitution,  whereby  part  of 
our  food  may  be,  as  it  were,  fquandered,  and  never  placed  to  the 
account  of  nutrition,  which  may  be  done  by  certain  kinds  of 
diet.  Befides  which,  let  the  bed  be  hard,  the  fleep  fhort,  the 
meals  moderate*  and  the  difhes-few* 

Sophrontus* 

It  iseafier  perhaps  to  preferibe  methods  for  the  health  or  con- 
venience of  the  body,  than  to  advife  what  is  the  likelieft  method 
to  make  it  a profitable  companion  to  the  mind.  I have  feen 
many  ways  propofed,  and  different  regimen  recommended,  with- 
out that  fuccefs  which  was  expe<5led  to  follow;  efpecially  in 
inftances  where  religious  motives  were  concerned* 

Hortensius* 

You  think  perhaps  that  the  voluntary  bufferings  of  the  de- 
luded Bonzes  have  no  great  efficacy  in  a religious  light,  or 
many  other  fimilar  hardfhips,  which  the  members  of  particular 
feeds  are  fond  of  undergoing? 

So  PHRONIUS. 

Much  I think  depends  on  what  we  underhand  by  hardfhips  in 
thefe  cafes  *r  As  far  as  any  fe verity  of  treatment  cananfwer  a 

religious 
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religious  end,  I can  fee  no  objection  to  it;  But  I {ball  draw 
myfelf  into  an  argument  when  ! mean  only  to  be  liftening  to 
Cleanthes— ‘Will  you  have  the  goodnefs  to  proceed? 

Cleanthes. 

It  was  in  very  good  hands  before,  but  if  you  infill;  upon  it, 

I will  proceed.  I agree  with  you  entirely,  that  before  we  ought 
to  pra&ife  what  may  be  called  auftcrities,  we  fhould  be  very 
certain  of  their  producing  the  ends,  for  which  they  were 
defigned.  And  perhaps  this  is  not  always  the  confequence  even 
of  religious  abltinence. 

PHlLALETHES.  > 

•'  ; V ■■  ! ? . Lti  '3  ■ 

Your  remark  might  be  fupported  by  experience;  and  has  not 
entirely  efcaped  very  devout  writers  on  the  fubjed.  But  as  this 
pra&ice  is  not  likely  to  extend  its  influence  too  far,  we  had  bet- 
ter fee  what  other  errors  in  this  affair  are  to  be  avoided:  will 
Cleanthes  give  us  his  opinion  on  this  fubje£l? 

Cleanthes* 

Indeed  I am  not  very  willing  to  meddle  in  fo  nice  a point. 
All  I can  fay  with  propriety,  and  a benevolent  wifh  of  advifing 
for  the  bed,  is,  that  whenever  abflinence  or  particular  diet  rather 
feeds,  than  fatnifhes  defire,  it  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the 
defign  of  a religious  inffitution.  And  that  therefore  fome  forms 
of  this  fort,  might  advantageoufly  be  difpenfed  with,  by  thofe 
in  whom  this  confequence  is  found  to  follow. 

Hortensius. 

The  founders  of  religious  fe<5ts  do  not  feem  to  have  dreamt  of 
your  relative  fitnelfes. 

Cleanthes. 

Thofe  of  meer  human  inflitution,  I fear,  do  not  often  anfwer 
their  dehgn  ; at  lead  we  know  that  confinement  does  not  always 

make 
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make  tlie  Nun  chafle,  or  the  Fryar  holy,—— >ancl  that  fcandalpus 
indecencies  are  frequent  in  thofe  countries,  where  the  ufe  of 
wine  is  not  permitted  to  inflame, 

Aristus. 

It  is  certain,  I think,  that  we  may  ufe  to  our  comfort,  or  abufe 
to  our  coft,  almoA  ever  y thing,  or  opportunity,  that  is  put  in  our 
power;  and  that  in  general  we  are  too  apt  to  pervert  the  ends, 
and  fruflrate  the  defignsof  Providence  in  our  favor. 

Cleanthes; 

You  grant  me  all  I afk — for  I do  not  fuppofe  that  a life  totally 
exempt  from  any  degree  of  pain  and  fuffenng,  was  defigned* 
or  ever  known  to  be  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  But  ifthe.repre- 
fentation  I have  given  of  this  matter  be  fair  and  jufl,  we  bring 
on  ourfelves  many  of  the  troubles  which  we  might  avoid;  many 
of  thefe  troubles  are  not  what  exaggeration  makes  them;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  fliarpnefs  of  them,  is  the  fhortnefs  of  their 
duration.  If  after  all,  querulous  men  can  find  pleafure  in 
decrying  human  Nature,  or  fceptical  ones  in  doubting  all  that 
has  been  faid,  they  are  at  liberty  to  live  on  their  own  terms,  and 
make  the  mo  ft  of  their  own  opinions. 

Hortensius. 

Avery  fair  latitude  indeed.  Clean tMes,  but  a very  neceflary 
one.  For  after  all  you  have  faid,  Opinion  is  the  fovereign  power 
which  regulates  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  And  Health  itfelf 
is  thought  by  fome,  not  to  be  worth  the  purchafing,  at  the  price 
of  fo  much  pain,  as  denying  an  appetite. 

Soph  ronius. 

It  would  be  a nice,  but  perhaps  dangerous  enquiry,  how  to 
balance  exa&ly  pain  and  pleafure  ; nor  indeed  is  it  in  our  power 
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to  do  it.  For  whatever  fatisfa&ions  we  endeavor  to  procure  our- 
felves,  with  a certainty  of  fpeedy  fufFerings  being  the  confe- 
quence,  can  never  deferve  the  name  of  pleafure.  And  pleafure 
and  pain  diftributed  to  us  eventually,  and  accidentally,  is  too 
complex  to  admit  of  fuch  an  ellimate. 

PhILALETHESo 

As  you  allow  every  one  to  follow  their  own  opinion*  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  good  and  evils  of  life,  are  more 
equally  diftributed  among  individuals  than  is  ufually  imagined: 
only  as  fuffering  makes  the  deepeft  impreflion,  fo  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  loudeft  noife;  while  filent  fatisfadion  glides  on  imper- 
ceptibly, a tranfparent  unheeded  ftream. 

Hortensius, 

I know  one  thing,  Philalethes,  that  I fiiall  leave  this  com- 
pany with  a kind  of  pain,  I never  knew  before.  But  I mult 
alfo  acknowledge,  that  I have  felt  pleafure  of  a new  and  unufual 
kind:  which  mo  ft  predominates  I fcarce  can  fay.  I feem  how- 
ever to  have  acquired  new  powers,  which  I long  to  emplpy; 
and  if  I fhould  come  off  conqueror  in  the  confli6ls  of  youth  with 
danger,  I will  come,  and  lay  my  trophies  at  my  inftru&or's 
feet. 

Philalethes. 

We  all  have  obligations  to  Cle a'nt he's,  for  his  obfervations; 
and  every  age,  I prefume,  may  profit  by  them. 

Cleanthes. 

If  I have  given  my  friends  pleafure,  I am  happy,  and  in  this 
agreeable  condition  permit  me  to  take  my  leave.  Farewel  to  all 
this  company. 

All. 

Farewel,  Cleanthes. 
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SIR, 

YOU  may  remember  when  I had  the  pleafure  of  fpending  a 

day  with  you  at  your  feat  in -Jhire,  that  the  dif- 

courfe  after  dinner  turned  on  the  fubjeX  of  Hofpitals,  as  lately 
eredted  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England.  The  Company  in 
general  applauded  fuch  undertakings  ; a few  doubted  whether 
they  were  always  conduXed  in  the  moll  proper  manner,  while 
one  perfon  ventured  to  fay,  they  did  more  harm  than  good.  I 
perceived  your  humanity  was  hurt  at  this  laft  inlinuation,  and 
law  by  the  fignificancy  of  your  looks,  that  you  wifhed,  as  you 
knew  how  highly  I approve  fuch  inflitutions,  that  I would  have 
flood  forth  in  their  defence. 

What  I then  declined  doing  in  converfation,  I am  very  willing 
to  do  by  Letter.  I had  two  reafons  for  not  entering  on  the  fub- 
jeX  at  that  time;  one,  becaufe  I was  not  prepared  to  treat  it 
fully;  the  other,  becaufe  a large  company  is  very  feldom  an 
attentive  one.  You  mull  often  have  obferved,  that  in  the  unre- 
ftrained  freedom  effential  to  focial  debates,  too  many  are  apt  to 
fpeakatonce;  and  thus  bring  objeXions  fafler  and  in  greater 
number,  than  the  defendant  has  time  to  remove  or  comprehend ; 
whereas  feveral  obje£lions  would  fucceffively  vanifh  before  an 
uninterrupted  explanation;  and  arguments  are  known  to  derive 
accumulated  force,  from  relative  and  necelfary  connexions. 

It  is  poffible,  I believe,  for  minds  to  be  fo  influenced  by  error, 
as  to  indulge  fpeculation  to  the  exclufion  of  practical  duties;  it 
muft  have  been  from  fuch  a principle,  that  any  one  fhould 
have  thought  the  life  of  a mutilated  Have,  not  worth  preferving, 
or  that  we  were  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a fatality,  as  rendered 
fuccor  to  the  fick,  needlefs. 
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It  is  not  to  fuch  as  thefe  I dire£l  my  thoughts,  but  to  fuch  as, 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  this  branch  of  benevo- 
lence, wifh  only  to  fee  it  exercifed  in  the  belt  manner  poffible, 
and  as  little  injured  as  may  be,  by  the  imperfeflions  of  human 
management. 

The  chief  and  foundation  {tone  of  thefe  benevolent  ftru6tures, 
is  the  relief  of  lick  and  fuffering  poverty.  Thus  far  all  build 
alike  ; this  is  the  undoubted  aim  of  every  contributor.  And yet 
though  this  principle  feems  of  a very  fimple  kind,  it  becomes 
when  reduced  to  pra6tice  more  complicated  than  could  be 
wifhed  ; and  hence  it  is  that  the  rules  and  orders  of  molt  Infirma- 
ries, can  fo  feldom  be  entirely  complied  with.  They  generally 
exifi:  previous  to  any  trial,  how  far  they  may  chance  to  be  more 
or  lefs  beneficial  to  the  maindefign;  experience,  and  experience 
only,  can  properly  teach  us  this.  There  is  a variety  of  per- 
plexed circumftances  in  the  cafe  of  many  who  petition  for  relief 
in  Hofpitals,  which  no  rulecan  regulate,  and  a multiplicity  of  rules 
makeworfe;  while  the  relaxation  of  a rule,  begins  confufion, 
and  a temporary  fufpenfion,  compleats  it. 

The  Rules  and  Orders  of  every  Hofpital  are  defigned  to  ope- 
rate in  two  points : For  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  and  to  preferve 
the  good  order  of  the  houfe;  to  (late  what  are  the  qualifications 
that  render  the  fick,  proper  obje&s  of  charity;  and  what  con- 
duct of  theirs  is  neceffary  to  give  them  a chance  for  relief.  To 
which  is  added,  and  with  great  propriety,  what  kind  of  beha- 
vior is  expe&ed  from  them,  in  return. 

I fhall  fpeak  to  each  of  thefe  articles,  by  which  it  will  appear 
how  difficult  it  is  to  confine  them  to  uniform  rules. 

With  refpeft  to  Poverty , I would  have  that  always  red  upon 
the  credit  of  the  recommender,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  to  exa- 
mine into  it,  during  the  time  allotted  for  the  admiffion  of  patients ; 
befides  that  the  Hate  which  qualifies  the  petitioner  to  be  fa- 
vorably heard,  does  not  entirely  depend  on  his  being  in  abfo- 
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lute  want.  The  poor  wretch  who  has  by  fevere  labor  accumu- 
lated a few  pounds,  may  be  very  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  and 
family,  under  a fevere  illnefs,  without  ruining  his  little  hoard  ; 
and  fpending  perhaps  in  a few  weeks,  what  was  the  labor  of 
years  to  acquire.  Humanity  feldoms  errs,  tho’  judgement  may. 

But  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  is  a more  difficult  circum- 
ftance.  There  is  a certain  fence  between  the  pauper  and  this 
kind  of  Charity,  which  one  knows  not  eahly  where  to  place. 
There  will  in  mod  infirmaries  be  more  candidates  for  relief, 
than  money  to  accomplifh  the  good  defign;  it  is  very  proper 
therefore  to  lay  it  out,  where  there  is  the  greatefl;  likelihood  of 
fuccefs,  and  to  withold  it  from  fuch  as  feem  incapable  of  benefit. 
On  this  principle  is  founded  the  regulation  of  excepted  cafes . 
Some  diforders  proclaim  at  firft  fight  the  impoffibility  of  a cure, 
and  are  therefore  properly  reje&ed;  others  are  fo  far  advanced, 
that  we  have  little  chance  of  removing  them;  yet  it  is  not  always 
fafe  to  pronounce  the  diforder  in  the  lafl  flage,  and  the  patient  in 
a dying  condition;  here  the  Phyfician  holds  the  fcale  with  a 
trembling  hand,  to  fee  whether  Pity  or  Juftice  fhould  preponde- 
rate. Mon/lra  funt  in  Medicina,  is  a well  known  and  indif- 
putable  axiom,  and  to  fay  exa6fly  when  nature  has  done  her  all, 
and  art.can  do  no  more,  is  in  fome  cafes  impoffible.  You  fee  by 
this -that  my  inclination  tends  to  admit  of  almoft  hopelefs  cafes, 
in  order  for  trial . How  trifling  does  the  obje&ion  of  hazarding 
a little  expence  appear,  when  let  in  oppofition  to  the  attempt  of 
having  life? 

But  fuppofing  our  hope  of  fuccefs  fhould  be  too  fanguine, 
and  the  impoffibility  of  giving  any  relief  confirmed,  and  the 
patient  during  the  experiment  become  too  bad  for  removal,  what 
is  to  be  done  then?  I make  no  fcruple  to  anfwer,  the  patient 
ought  to  die  with  us.  I acknowledge  that  the  primary  intention 
ofthefe  charities  is  the  reltoration  of  health  and  eafe,  and  that 
when  the  undertaking  appears  very  unfavorable,  we  fhould  deli- 
berate before  we  determine  to  receive  the  patient;  but  fhould 
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we  be  accidentally  obliged  to  let  the  patient  die  with  us,  I infill 
we  are  Charitable  Hill.  There  are  fufferings  at  the  clofe  of  fome 
lives,  which  humanity  mud  ever  wifh  to  foften ; and  which 
thefe  inflitutions  certainly  do;  nay  the  letting  one  (ingle  life  ex- 
pire with  us,  may  be  the  prefervation  of  many.  The  pauper 
would  probably  at  home  have  expired  (perhaps  offenfively)  in  the 
fame  fmall  bed,  with  his  wife  and  infant  family;  diftemper 
might  thus  be  propagated,  for  want  of  air  and  room,  to  a whole 
cottage,  and  feven  periffi  inftead  of  one.  We  improve  on  huma- 
nity, while  we  prevent  thofe  evils  which  we  are  not  certain  we 
could  cure,  and  do  as  much  good  and  at  lefs  expence,  by  obvi- 
ating, as  by  removing  complaints. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  becaufe  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  the  expence  of  the  in-patients  is  confiderably  encreafed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  are  obliged  to  fiay  in  the  houfe;  but 
would  the  fuperhcial  readers  of  our  annual  accounts,  or  the 
rigid  advocates  for  unremitting  oeconomy,  deign  to  vi lit  thefe 
fcenesof  fuffering,  they  would  acknowledge  their  money  was  not 
wantonly  expended,  and  that  the  number  of  wretched  fufferers 
muft  occafion  a confiderably  larger  difburfement ; Hill  however 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  reconcile  oeconomy  with  humanity,  let  it  be 
ferioufly  remembered,  that  would  the  paupers  themfelves,  or 
their  friends  or  parifh  officers  for  them,  fend  them  for  help  at 
the  beginning  of  fores,  hurts  in  the  joints,  &c.  their  cures  would 
be  compleated  in  a muclrlhorter  time,  with  .infinitely  lefs  pain 
to  themfelves,  and  proportionally  lefs  expence  to  us»  If  they 
come  to  us  however  in  a far  advanced  (late  of  evil,  in  God’s 
name  let  us  fpare  no  expence  for  their  recovery,  I had  rather 
Addenbrooke’s  Hofpital  fhould  never  be  any  larger  than  it  is, 
than  figure  away  in  our  account  with  twenty  times  the  number 
of  patients,  and  not  do  half  the  good. 

To  obviate  however  every  objection  of  this  kind  as  much  as 
may  be,  and  to  keep  clear  of  a tax  which  Infirmaries  moderately 
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endowed  can  ill  fupport,  it  is  one  of  our  rules,  that  Patients  liv- 
ing at  a great  diftance  where  we  cannot  examine  them  ourfelves, 
Ihould  fend  by  an  Apothecary  or  Surgeon,  the  exaft  date  of  their 
Cafe,  that  their  coming  may  be  prevented,  if  deemed  un- 
neceffary  or  improper. 

One  of  the  Cafes  generally  refufed  admittance  into  Hofpitals  is 
that  of  Epileptic  Fits,  and  with  great  propriety;  as  the  fight  of 
them  has  been  known  to  occafion  the  fame  diforder,  in  perfons 
not  before  affli&ed  with  them.  Indeed  they  are  in  many  in- 
ftances  fo  unconquerable,  that  all  attempts  to  relieve  them  are 
fruitlefs,  But  even  to  allow  thefe  objects  every  poffible  chance, 
they  are  conftantly  admitted  on  the  lift  as  out  patients.  It  were 
however  to  be  wifhed  that  all  objects  of  this  kind  could  refide  in 
the  fame  town  in  which  the  Infirmary  is  placed;  as  fuch  perfons 
being  obliged  to  walk  a confiderable  way,  to  or  from  an  Hof- 
pital,  may  chance  to  fall,  in  going  over  narrow  planks,  walking 
by  the  fide  of  ditches,  See. 

The  only  poor  to  whom  I think  we  fliould  deny,  or  but  fpar- 
ingly  afford  our  afliftance,  are  the  Veterans  in  iniquitous  habits; 
not  from  any  want  of  common  humanity,  or  from  a prefump- 
tiious  condemning  of  others,  but  becaufe  we  here  ftrive  againfl 
the  ftream,  we  attempt  impoffibilities.  The  difeafe,  as  well  as 
habit,  is  become  incurable  from  a repetition  of  the  fame  caufes, 
which  fir  ft  produced  it,  and  the  conftant  continuance  of  which, 
feeds  and  inflames  it.  Habitual  drunkennefs  is  therefore  the 
greatefl  difqualihcation  of  an  objeft,  that  defires  relief  in  this 
way.  And  indeed  the  very  few  patients  of  this  clafs,  who  have 
not  entirely  drowned  their  underflandings,  are  fenfible  enough 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  application,  and  acknowledge  their 
expe£lation  of  relief  to  be  very  little;  becaufe  they  own  they 
have  drank  hard  in  their  time , which  generally  means,  as  long 
as  they  were  able. 

Another  fpecies  of  difeafe,  at  leaft  in  an  advanced  ft  ate,  is 
reje&ed,  becaufe  very  troublefome  in  its  confequences,  and  very 
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tedious  in  its  cure,  requiring  fometimes  uncommon  attendance, 
and  ufually  the  lot  of  the  very  profligate.  Our  Hofpital,  as 
far  as  it  can,  endeavors  to  fend  out  its  patients  more  virtuous 
than  it  receives  them;  endeavoring  to  promote,  as  will  here- 
after be  obferved,  every  good  difpofition  by  prayers,  advice 
and  books. 

There  is  yet  one  kind  of  patients  more,  who  muff  ever  be 
deemed  proper  objects  of  our  charity.  I mean  thofe,  who  are 
taken  ill  during  a conflant  refidence  here,  in  a diligent  exercife 
of  their  employment,  though  barely  fufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  themfelves,  or  family.  To  fend  thefe  in  a dangerous 
or  languifhing  date  to  fuch  Hofpitals,  as  from  their  fettlement 
they  would  have  a claim  to,  would  be  often  impoflible,  and 
always  inhuman.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  the  bene- 
volent Founder  of  our  Hofpital,  meant  it  to  be  for  any  poor  lick 
perfon  whatever,  not  limiting  them  to  place  or  county;  and 
whatever  regulations  have  been  obliged  to  be  introduced  of 
this  kind,  are  entirely  owingto  the  impoflibility  of  fulfilling  his 
wifh,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  a preference,  when  neceffary, 
to  our  town,  county,  and  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

Having  now  finifhed  my  obfervations  on  what  feem  the  neceffary 
qualifications  to  render  patients  proper  obje&s  for  an  Infirmary 
to  relieve,  it  comes  next  in  turn  to  confider,  by  what  methods 
the  relief  of  each,  can  bed  be  attempted. 

As  no  Hofpital  can  properly  contain  the  numbers  that  every 
week  follicit  to  be  admitted,  the  lick  are  on  this  account  necef- 
farily  divided  into  In  and  Out  Patients.  This  is  unavoidable,  and 
attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  mod  immediate  didrefs,  and  ob- 
jedsof  this  fort  preferred  to  be  taken  in.  But  it  often  happens 
that  patients  are  not  excluded  for  want  of  room,  but  becaufe 
they  cannot  find  time  to  come  in.  The  heads  of  families  cannot 
alway  s be  fpared  from  home.  If  a mother,  fhe  is  wanted  to  look 
after  the  children;  if  a father,  he  mud  try  to  work,  however 
little,  to  maintain  them.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  con- 
fequence  is  clear,  that  out  patients  cannot  have  equal  abidance, 
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with  thofe  within;  and  fome  inconveniences  follow,  and  cannot 
be  avoided  both  to  themfelves,  and  the  charity  that  affifts  them. 
Afliflance  can  only  be  given  to  fuch  fufferers,  by  obliging  them 
to  come  to  the  Hofpital  for  advice,  and  medicines.  They  mull 
come  for  thefe  upon  a flated  day  of  the  week,  whatever  may 
chance  to  lengthen  the  intervals  between  their  coming.  If  they 
come  in  bad  weather,  they  encreafe  their  complaints;  if  they 
wait  too  long  for  good,  they  are  without  medicines.  It  often 
happens  that  they  come  many  miles,  and  almofl  always  that  they 
walk.  Thefe  circumflances,  it  is  to  be  feared,  abate  the  efficacy 
of  prefcriptions,  and  fometimes  entirely  fruftrate  their  defign. 
Befides  which,  the  treatment  cannot  always  be  fo  well  adapted 
to  their  cdmplaint,  as  in  the  Houfe  ; fome  remedies  require 
caution  in  the  adminiflring,  and  molt  find  an  auxiliary  in  proper 
diet,  little  of  which  I fuppofe  is  to  be  met  with  in  poor  cottages; 
nay  the  very  form  of  the  medicines  participate  in  fome  meafure 
of  the  inconvenience,  and  as  the  time  of  the  year  happens,  fuch 
as  will  keep  longefl:  mufl  have  the  preference  to  others,  that 
would  exert  their  elfe6lmore  fpeedily  or  powerfully. 

And  here  let  me  note  a prevalent  error  among  the  ignorant  part 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  that  is  a notion  that  the  firfl  prefcrip- 
tionis  always  meant  for  the  immediate  eradication  of  thedifeafe* 
and  therefore  if  they  find  themfelves  difappointed  in  this,  they 
give  over  and  take  no  more.  Whereas  fome  cafes  and  conflitution 
require  a little  previous  preparation,  to  give  medicines  a chance 
of  doinggood,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  them  doing  harm.  Bleed- 
ing and  fome  other  evacuations,  belong  to  this  introductory  clafs 
of  relief.  And  I have  fometime§  had  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that 
more  harm  has  been  done  by  thus  unfeafonably  flopping  fhort, 
than  would  have  followed  from  having  done  nothing  at  all, 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  explanation,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  reafon  of  the  great  number  of  Out  Patients  generally 
remaining  on  Hofpital  Books,  as  alfo  for  the  tcdioufnefs  as  well 
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as  additional  expence  of  their  cure,  which  probably  would  not 
in  fome  inftances  have  been  greater  in  the  houfe. 

There  is  no  flronger  infiance  of  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
being  an  In,  to  that  of  being  an  Out  Patient , than  what  is  taken 
from  thofe  complaints  which  arife  entirely  from  the  want  of 
proper  warmth  and  nourifhment,  and  which  is  often  the  fate  of 
the  country  poor.  I have  feen  fome  of  thefe  in  vain  attempted 
to  be  relieved  at  home,  who,  when  they  came  into  the  houfe, 
fcarce  wanted  any  other  prefeription,  than  a warm  bed,  and  a 
full  belly,  and  which  often  compleated  their  cure  in  a fort- 
night. 

Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  relief  in  thefe  circumfiances  is  rather 
given  to  the  parifh  than  to  the  poor,  for  di (tempers  are  equally  \ 
fuch,  whether  brought  on  by  poverty,  or  any  other  caufe. 
Nay  fuch  a fufferer  furely  deferves  double  compaffion,  who 
owes  his  fufferings  to  a negle6t  he  dares  not  complain  of,  and 
yet  wants  ftrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport. 

Parifhes  are  often  burthened  with  a numerous  poor;  and  like 
the  reft  of  their  fellow  creatures,  there  are  good  and  bad  among 
them.  It  is  not  eafy  for  officers  to  know  the  exaft  merit  of  each 
family;  it  is  more  likely  that  to  fave  themfelves  trouble,  they 
will  lay  down  one  uniform  mode  of  relief,  without  nicely  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  them;  to  which  the  modeft  will  everfubmit 
without  reply,  whatever  fatal  confequences  it  brings  upon  their 
health. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  cafes  which  cannot  bear 
the  clofe  air  of  wards,  but  require  the  purer  effluvia  of  hills  and 
country,  and  thefe  are  of  courfe,  and  with  propriety,  refufed 
admittance  within. 

Thus  much  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  different  methods  of 
relieving  patients.  It  remains  in  the  laft  place  to  fay  fomething 
of  that  behavior,  which  we  expeft;  from  the  paupers  to  their 
bcnefaflors,  the  rules  of  which  in  fome  degree  are  not  fo  conve- 
nient as  could  be  wilhed. 
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The  Out  Patients  as  well  as  In,  are  required,  when  cured, 
to  attend  the  governors  at  the  board,  to  return  thanks  for  all 
favors  received,  when  a little  book  of  prayers  or  advice,  is  put 
into  their  hands,  if  they  or  any  of  their  family  can  read  ; and 
they  are  enjoined  to  return  God  thanks  the  firft  convenient  op- 
portunity, at  their  refpedive  places  of  worfhip,  for  their  curei 
Now  the  regular  attendance  of  patients  from  great  di (lances,  while 
under  cure,  has  been  fhewn  to  be  in  fome  indances  fcarce  podble, 
and  in  many,  what  they  do  not  like.  In  the  prefent  cafe  it 
operates  much  dronger,  Perfons  of  that  education  which  is 
ufually  the  lot  of  the  illiterate,  are  more  Itrongly  a6luated  by  a 
prefent  fenfe  of  pain,  than  by  a fenfe  of  gratitude  when  it  is 
once  pad,  efpecially  if  attended  with  trouble  to  themfelves;  in- 
deed in  bad  weather  it  is  not  required  of  them  : where  it 
proceeds  from  an  ungrateful  temper,  no  alleviation  fhould 
be  propofed;  but  where  it  is  particularly  inconvenient  to  them 
on  account  of  the  diflance,  or  other  unfavorable  circumdances, 
I think  it  might  in  part  be  difpenfed  with,  by  their  returning 
their  thanks  to  the  charity  in  the  perfon  of  their  phyfician, 
and  being  by  him  furnifhed  with  books  and  cudomary 
monitions  ; by  which  means  too,  their  boxes,  gallipots  or  phials, 
would  be  more  pundually  returned,  than  at  prefent. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  appear  triding  at  fird  fight,  but  are  of 
fome  importance  asconneded  with  another  rule,  whofe  natural 
tendency  operates  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  unthinking  clafs. 
It  is  always  more  defirable  to  prevent  faults,  than  to  punidi 
them;  and  an  attempt  at  too  much  regularity,  generally  intro- 
duces confufion.  In  proportion  as  you  introduce  allowances 
and  admit  exceptions,  you  get  farther  removed  from,  and  infen- 
fibly  dedroy  your  firddefign.  It  were  better  to  make  laws,  if 
poflible,  of  a comprehenfive  nature  at  fird,  that  fhould  virtually 
include  every  power  which  we  might  in  any  cafe  widi  to  exert, 
thanfuchas  we  mud  entirely  run  counter  to;  upon  every  unfore- 
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Now  the  reafonsof  an  unprofitable,  or  faulty  attendance  ofthe 
out  patients  being  fo  numerous,  as  has  been  explained,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  when  to  adopt  the  ufually  prefenbed  punifhment,  of 
difmifTmg  them  for  this  fault,  andrendering  them  incapable  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Hofpital  for  ever.  This  interdi£lion  indeed  is 
directed  to  be  taken  off,  when  they  give  a proper  reafon  for 
their  abfence.  That  reafon  however  fometimes  does  not  come 
till  months  after  the  patient  and  his  fault  are  forgotten,  and 
'tis  often,  very  difficult  to  know,  whether  that  reafon  be  a 
true  one.  It  might  therefore  perhaps  be  better  to  fubfiitute  in  its 
place,  the  obliging  perfons  to  get  a frefh  recommendation,  who 
have  forfeited  the  reafonable  advantages  of  the  firft.  Their  friends 
to  whom  they  would  apply  in  this  cafe,  would  if  they  found 
them  faulty  reprimand  them  properly,  or  refufe  them;  and  if 
innocent,  vindicate  them  much  better  than  they  can  do  them- 
felves. 

It  is  verydifficult  to  make  the  country  poor  underhand  the  for- 
malities, neceffary  for  their  admiffion;  they  cannot  comprehend 
what  recommendation  can  be  wanted  to  a Chriflian  Hofpital, 
befides  the  pain,  the  poverty,  or  fores  of  the  obje£i;  all  beyond 
is  unintelligible  to  them ; fuch  as  that  there  muff  be  a written  or 
printed  recommendation,  figned  by  a fubferiber,  that  fubferiber 
not  three  months  in  arrear,  not  having  a patient  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  houfe,  nor  having  had  more  than  a certain  number.  Sec, 
They  do  not  fee  how  this  tends  to  their  immediate  relief.  And 
indeed  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  “ muft  I go  back  and  die  ?*' 
accompanied  with  the  haggard  look  of  defpair,  may  well  get  the 
better  of  the  beft  planned  fchemes  of  prudent  and  provident 
regulations.  But  for  this  difficulty  alfo  I would  fugge.fi  a remedy, 
that  thofe  Subfcribers  who  live  in  other  counties,  or  are  never 
refident  within  reach  of  the  charity  to  recommend  for  themfelves, 
fhould  leave  their  recommendations  in  the  hands  of  home  friend, 
who  would  take  care  to  ufe  them  only  for  the  fervi.ee  of  proper 
obje&s,  when  their  own  recommendations,  and  thofe  of  their 
neighbors,  were  exhaufled. 
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Bat  it  is  time  to  releafe  you,  for  I have  made  thefe  obfervations, 
longer  than  I intended.  I cannot  however  conclude  without 
doing  juftice  to  the  managers  of  our  moll  excellent  charity.  They 
are  ever  attentive  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  that  ufe : To  do  good  where  they  can,  with 
ftrift  oeconomy,  but  at  all  events  to  do  it.  That  ufeful  cha- 
rities may  ever  abound,  and  that  all  charities  may  be  rendered 
as  ufeful  as  poffible,  is  the  fincere  prayer  of, 
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MESSIAH, 
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SACRED  POEM. 

rT"nO  thee,  my  God,  my  grateful  voice  I’ll  raife, 

* To  blefs  thy  goodnefs,  and  proclaim  thy  praife: 

Til  join  in  rapt’rous  notes  of  warmeft  love 
The  Hallelujahs  of  the  Saints  above: 

For  I have  caufe- — Ye  blefled  Spirits  fay, 

WHO  deign’d  to  beam  on  Man,  falvation’s  ray. 

On  Man  accurs’d,  a rebel  to  his  God, 

Unmov’d  by  mercy’s  fmiles,  unaw’d  by  terror’s  rod  : 

Say,  for  ye  know  how  heaven’s  wide  concave  rang, 

When  your  bright  hofts  the  Saviour’s  praifes  fang; 

As  from  his  lips  thofe  blefled  accents  flow’d, 

“ On  me,  my  Father,  lay  man’s  guilty  load. 

Let  me  thy  utmoft  indignation  prove, 

M So  man  becomes  the  object  of  thy  love.” 

And  thou,  O deign  t’infpire  the  facred  lay. 

And  teach  a Saviour’s  mercy  to  difplay, 

Blefl;  Spirit,  whofe  divine  infufions  feal’d 
The  Truths  eternal  in  his  Word  reveal’d: 
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Infpire  the  Mufe  with  facred  zeal  to  trace 
The  plan  myflerious  of  redeeming  grace; 

To  point  the  fteps  the  blefled  Jesus  trod. 

And  teach  ungrateful  Man  to  blefs  the  ways  of  God* 
In  Nazaretpi,  a town  of  mean  report. 

Where  pomp  and  fplendor  never  kept  their  court, 
There  liv’d  an  humble  Maid  to  fame  unknown, 

Tho’  her  defcent  fhe  trac’d  from  Judah’s  throne; 
Betroth'd  of  late,  fo  Providence  decreed. 

To  Jofeph,  alfo  fprung  from  David’s  feed: 

While  yet  apart  each  led  a blamelefs  life. 

The  plighted  hufband,  and  the  virgin  wife. 

One  morn,  as  wrapt  in  holy  thought  profound 
She  mus’d,  uncommon  fplendor  fhone  around, 

A form  angelic  to  her  fight  appears, 

Gabriel,  whofe  words  thus  diflipate  her  fears; 
et  Bled  Mary,  hail!  for  God  himfelf  is  thine, 

**  And  thou,  above  thy  fex,  ordain’d  to  fhine: 

44  O highly  favor’d!  confidently  raife 

44  Thy  foul  to  rapture,  and  thy  voice  to  praife : 

44  For  know,  from  thee  the  Son  of  God  fhall  fpring, 

44  The  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Judah’s  promis’d  King; 
44  Dellin’d  the  throne  of  David  to  afcend, 

“ Whofe  univerfal  empire  knows  no  end,” 

W hen  Mary,  long  with  admiration  dumb, 

44  How  can  this  blefiing  to  a virgin  come?” 

To  whom  the  angel*—44  By  no  common  way, 

44  Will  God  this  mercy  to  the  world  difplay: 

44  The  Holy  Ghoft  fhall  filed  creative  power, 

44  And  o’er  thy  womb  prolific  influence  fhower: 
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His  Name  ordain’d  before  the  world  began; 

“ Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  the  Friend  of  Man. 
ts  Elizabeth,  tho’  barren  call’d,  will  (hare 
•*  The  plealing  druggies  of  a promis’d  Heir; 

**  She  feels  the  prelude  of  that  happy  day, 

**  Since  twice  three  moons  have  trac’d  their  deflin’d  way. 
<f  Nor  wonder;  fince  from  weaknefs,  God  can  raife, 

**  Proofs  of  unbounded  pow’r,  fubjeds  of  endlefs  praife.” 
Mary  no  longer  could  her  joy  contain. 

But  fpoke  her  rapture  in  this  pious  drain: 

*e  Behold  the  humble  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 

**  Be  it  to  me  according  to  his  word!” 

She  faid;  and  Gabriel  cleft  the  yielding  air. 

Leaving  the  maid  to  folitude  and  prayer. 

That  God  is  great,  creation’s  works  difclofe; 

That  God  is  true,  the  happy  Virgin  knows: 

Yet  much  fhe  mufes  on  the  wond’rous  plan. 

Of  God  incarnate  for  the  fake  of  man: 

While  Providence  (whofe  wond’rous  ways,  in  vain 
Men  feek  by  human  wifdom  to  explain,) 

Decrees  in  more  extenfive  fccnes  to  prove. 

This  acf  of  boundlefs,  unexampl’d  love. 

To  David’s  city  mud  this  pair  proceed. 

For  fo  the  Roman  edi£t  had  decreed; 

Which  bade,  that  to  their  city  each  repair 
To  prove  their  parentage,  their  houfe  declare. 

And  bear  a tax  impos’d.  - From  David’s  race 
The  happy  Jofeph  could  his  lineage  trace. 

Hence  little  Bethlehem  thy  honor’d  name, 

’Midd  Tudah’s  thoufands  claims  unrivall’d  fame; 
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But,  when  obedient  to  the  hard  command. 

They  reach,  at  length,  the  diflant  happy  land. 

No  kind  repofe  attends  the  wearied  pair, 

Neglc6l  their  lot,  and  poverty  their  fliare* 

For  greater  numbers  would  admittance  gain. 

Than  Beth’lem’s  crouded  inn  can  now  contain. 
Hence,  when  at  length  arriv’d  the  myftic  hour, 
Deltin’d  to  manifeft  Almighty  pow’r. 

The  bleffed  Virgin  in  a liable  knows 
Amid  furrounding  herds  a mother’s  throes ; 

Then  foon  perceives  the  wond’rous  Son  is  giv’n; 
And,  in  that  rude  retirement,  blelfes  Heav’n* 

Her  grateful  heart  extatic  praifes  pour’d. 

She  kifs’d  the  Infant,  but  the  God  ador’d. 

Great  God!  (hall  pride  the  regal  hate  invade. 
When  thou  wert  in  the  humble  manger  laid? 
Great  God!  (hall  poverty  dihruh  thy  care, 

When  fuch  dihrefs  encompafs’d  Heaven’s  Heir? 

The  myftic  birth  which  poverty  conceals. 

The  watchful  care  of  Providence  reveals; 

Reveals  to  fhepherds  while  by  night  they  keep 
And  guafd  from  hungry  wolves  their  tender  (beep: 
Night  fudden  {hone  beyond  the  blaze  of  day. 

For  light  ceieftial  beam’d  a dazzling  ray; 

The  trembling  Ihepherds  prohrate,  fear  to  rife. 

Nor  dare  to  fuch  effulgence  lift  their  eyes; 

When  lo!  a heavenly  meffenger  appears. 

And  foon  thefe  dulcet  accents  charm’d  their  ears, 

“ Fear  not,  ye  mortals,  henceforth  fons  of  heav’n, 
««  To  you  this  day  a bleffed  child  is  giy’n. 
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f'  Arife,  and  fwift  to  Bethlehem  repair; 

<r  Behold  the  Christ,  the  Lord,  an  Infant  there: 
44  Within  the  fcanty  manger'fee  him  laid, 

44  While  peace  and  poverty  furround  his  bed.” 
The  Angel  faid,  while  num’rous  hofts  appear. 

And  with  their  Hallelujah’s  fill  the  air, 

45  To  God  on  high  be  adoration  paid 

44  Let  peace  on  earth  her  fruitful  bleflings  ihed; 

<e  Let  hate  and  malice  from  the  world  remove ; 

54  And  man,  by  God’s  example,  learn  to  love.’3 
Thus  fung  the  bleffed  choir,  and  finging  foar'd. 

The  joyful  fhepherds  wonder’d,  and  ador’d. 

Then  rifing  (trait  th’  Angelic  voice  obey. 

The  Infant  Saviour  find,  and  homage  pay ; 

Admire  God’s  goodnefs,  whom  companion  mov’d. 
At  fuch  a price,  to  fave  the  fouls  he  lov’d  ; 

And  fpread  abroad,  throughout  Judea’s  land. 

The  gracious  dealings  of  th’  Almighty’s  hand. 

When  eight  days  old,  (fo  Mofes’  rites  ordain,) 
Christ  bore  the  my  (tic  circumci  (ion’s  pain; 

And  took  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  foretold. 

When  Gabriel  did  the  holy  birth  unfold. 

But  not  alone  does  Judah’s  land  confine 
Thefe  blifsful  tidings  of  a birth  divine; 

Where  orient  funs  emit  their  lucid  ray. 

And  gild  the  mountain  tops  with  early  day, 

A new-formd  (tar  its  glorious  influence  (beds. 

And  heav'nly  brightnefs  o’er  Arabia  fpreads. 

The  Magi,  (kill'd  each  planet  to  declare. 

Which  proudly  glitters  in  the  liquid  air. 
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Amaz’d,  this  new  inhabitant  furvey, 

Shining  refplendent  in  the  face  of  day. 

But  God,  who  form’d  .the  firmament  on  hiVh. 

o " 

And  nam’d  each  fpangling  tenant  of  the  Iky; 
Reveals  what  eadern  wifdom  had  in  vain 
With  painful  mufings  labor’d  to  explain: 

Joyful  they  learn  what  bleflings  are  decreed* 
Prepar’d  to  follow  as  the  dar  fhall  lead, 

To  pay  their  homage  in  the  calm  retreat* 

And  lay  their  tribute  at  a Saviour’s  feet, 

It  led,  where  Salem’s  lofty  city  lay; 

It  dop’d,  and  with  it  dop’d  the  Sages’  vreary  way* 
Now  rumor  fwift  to  Herod’s  ear  conveys 
Such  tidings  as  his  inmod  foul  amaze ; 

For  rumor  tells,  that  eadern  fages  bring 
Unqueftion’d  proofs  of  Judah’s  new-born  King: 

The  thought  drikes  terror  through  the  tyrant’s  foul. 
Unapt  to  bear  redraint,  or  know  controul: 

But  fubtle  arts  fupply  their  foothing  aid, 

And  future  ills  to  prefent  peace  perfuade. 

He  fmooths  his  ruffled  brow,  and  fighing  feigns 
Much  approbation  of  their  pious^pains; 

Bids  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem,  and  bring 
More  certain  tidings  of  this  new-born  King; 

That  he  with  them  devoutly  may  adore 

This  Child  of  wonder,  and  this  Prince  of  pow’r. 

Difmifs’d,  the  Sages  feek  the  bled  abode, 

Where  anxious  Mary  tends  the  Infant  God. 

The  faithful  dar  their  dedin’d  journey  leads. 

And  o’er  the  fpot  didinguiflrd  ludre  fpreads: 
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Awful  they  enter,  proftrate  they  adore. 

And  full  profufionof  their  duty  pour; 

Sabean  gums  (as  prophets  had  foretold,) 
Sweet-fcented  incenfe,  and  refplendent  gold. 

Th’  affoniflvd  mother  (ilent  blelt  the  ways 
Which  God  ordain’d  to  fpread  the  Infant’s  praife: 
The  Magi  bend  fubmiffive  at  his  feet. 

And,  with  relu&ance,  quit  the  bleft  retreat, 
Refolving  at  the  early  dawn  of  day. 

To  Herod’s  ears  this  wonder  to  convey. 

When,  in  a dream,  the  will  of  God  ordains. 
They  feek  no  more  to  vifit  Salem’s  plains: 

For  Herod  means  to  pour  deflru&ion’s  flood. 

And  deluge  Judah  with  a fea  of  blood. 
Admonifh’d  thus,  they  chearfully  obey. 

And  to  their  native  country  bend  their  way: 
While  Mary  hafles  to  Salem  to  repair. 

To  pay  redemption’s  tribute  for  her  Heir. 

There,  in  the  facred  temple,  offers  doves, 
Emblems  of  chafte  and  unpolluted  loves: 

Old  Simeon’s  breaft  the  blefled  Jesus  fires. 

He  fpeaks  prophetic  as  the  Lord  infpires; 

The  pious  Anna  joins  her  voice  of  praife. 

While  gath’ring  crouds  in  admiration  gaze. 

Who  fees  the  Lybian  lion  roar  for  food. 

By  hunger  pinch’d,  and  ravenous  for  blood  ; 
Beholds  the  rage  of  madnefs  which  poffefs’d 
And  fir’d  the  difappointed  Herod’s  breaff. 

A riling  Prince,  whofe  heav’n-defcended  fway. 
Creation’s  utmoff  limits  muff  obey: 
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Whofe  fame  and  pow’r  extend  vely  mud  fpread. 
Hangs  like  a baleful  meteor  o’er  his  head. 

(The  blelfed  Saviour’s  age,  till  now  conceal’d. 

The  unfufpefling  Magi  had  reveal’d; 

The  letter’d  Sages  of  the  Hebrew  race 
From  facred  records  told  the  deflin’d  place.) 

He  views  with  horror  now,  each  infant  mild. 

That  fports  coe  val  with  This  dreaded  child. 

Each  blooming  innocent  of  Rethrhem's  coaft, 

Lo  ve’s  mutual  pledge,  and  happy  Judahs  boad; 
At  length  with  impious  madnefs  gives  the  word. 
Thro’  Rama  cages  the  infatiate  fword; 

The  horrid  deed  did  rafted  mothers  view’d. 

And  clafpM  their  tender  infants  dipp’d  in  blood  : 
Their  dying  Oirieks  affright  th’  adonifh’d  air. 

And  all  was  murder,  horror,  and  defpair. 

But  know,  proud  Tyrant,  impotently  great, 

God’s  pow’r  is  boundiefs,  and  his  will  is  fate  ; 

If  man  could  foar  to  reach  the  realms  above. 

Or  could  the  mountain’s  firm  foundations  move. 
Still  God  is  there — -for  all  creation  lies, 

Like  a vad  volume,  open  to  his  eyes. 

Thy  horrid  purpofe  was  to  Jofeph  known. 

And  man’s  Redeemer  is  to  Egypt  down; 

Far  from  the  reach  of  malice  flain’d  with  blood, 
Egypt  protedls  and  cherifhes  the  God; 

There  when  dark  night  her  awful  gloom  had  fpread 
Arid  placid  peace  dood  guardian  at  their  bed; 

Their  aftive  thoughts  a watchful  God  informs, 

That  calms  Exceeded  to  Judea’s  dorms; 
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Commands  to  leave  Egyptian  lands,  and  bring 
To  Judah’s  borders  Judah’s  deftin’d  King: 

Joyful  to  Nazareth  they  bend  their  way. 

And  in  its  peaceful  region  fix  their  flay. 

And  now  twelve  funs  had  warm’d  the  fertile  earth, 
Since  Beth’lem  firft  proclaim’d  this  wond’rous  births 
By  duty  led,  to  Salem  they  repair. 

And  pay  the  tribute  of  accuftom’d  pray’r. 

In  dread  remembrance  of  that  folemn  hour. 

When  Egypt’s  firft-born  felt  avenging  pow’r : 

Throngs  flock’d  to  celebrate  thofe  facred  days. 

And  all  Jerufalem  was  joy  and  praife. 

This  talk  perform’d,  they  meafure  back  their  way. 
Nor  flop  their  fpeed,  until  the  fetting  day: 

But  how  fhall  weak  defeription  paint  their  fear. 

When  looking  round  they  faw  no  Jesus  near? 

Robb’d  of  the  comfort  of  their  blefled  Child, 

Eager  through  hope,  and,  through  impatience,  wild. 
They  hafien  back  to  Salem’s  hallow’d  ground. 

If  there,  perchance,  the  Saviour  may  be  found ; 

With  care  parental,  anxioufly  enquire. 

Where  ft  rays  the  obje6t  of  their  fouls’  defire? 

What  dwelling  hides,  what  happy  walls  contain 
The  fource  of  all  their  joy,  but  now  of  all  their  pain? 

Now  thrice  the  fun  had  fhot  his  orient  ray, 

And  thrice  night’s  gloom  had  veil’d  the  face  of  day; 
When  to  the  temple’s  facred  courts  they  tend, 
O’erwhelm’d  with  grief  before  their  God  to  bend. 
Here  with  a joy  too  great  to  be  exprefs’d, 

They  find  the  child,  and  clafp  him  to  their  bread; 
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They  find  him  plac’d,  where  ancient  Rabbis  hung 
Attentive  to  the  didates  of  his  tongue: 

Truth,  as  he  fpake,  with  radiant  brightnefs  glow’d. 
And  wifdom,  more  than  human,  mark’d  the  God,. 

At  length  the  mother  thus  exprefs’d  her  care, 

“ Son,  why  forfake,  and  leave  us  to  defpair?” 

'*  What?  Wilt  ye  not”  (the  gentle  Jesus  faid) 

*'  My  Father’s  bufinefs  mud  not  be  delay’d?” 

Then  rofe,  and  follow’d,  as  his  parents  led. 

The  peaceful  paths  of  Nazareth  to  tread; 

Where,  fever’d  long  from  life’s  polluted  ways, 

Tilial  obedience  mark’d  his  early  days, 

’Till  time’s  dill  courfe  brought  on  the  deftin’d  hour. 
When  Ifra’l  fhould  behold  his  mighty  pow’r. 

Then  whild  HIS  MESSENGER  the  Baptid  Hood, 
To  wafh  repentant  converts  in  the  flood. 

Where  Jordan  rolls  its  facred  tide  along. 

The  guiltlefs  Jesus  came  amid  the  throng: 

The  heav’n-taught  Baptid  knew  his  Saviour  near. 

And  thus  addrefs’d  him,  aw’d  by  holy  fear, 

41  Why  comeft  thou  to  me,  who  had  no  need 

**  Of  cleanfing  dreams?”— *In  fcripture  ’tis  decreed, 

Jesus  replies,  and  plunges  in  the  flood; 

Whenlo!  heav’n  opens  to  declare  its  God; 

The  holy  Spirit  drait  defcends,  to  fhed 
A radiant  glory  on' his  facred  head; 

Dove-like  it  fat,  and  blaz’d  celedial  day. 

While  thus  a voice  like  thunder  burd  its  way: 

" THIS  IS  MY  SON  BELOV’D”— 
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Now  trials  hard  for  human  ftrength  to  bear. 

By  God’s  decree,  became  the  Saviour’s  (hare. 

Where  dreary  wades  a gloom  of  horror  pour’d; 
Where  wolves  prowl’d  fierce,  and  favage  lions  roar’d 
No  verdant  turf  the  longing  eye  to  chear. 

No  path  of  man  to  fpeak  companion  near. 

No  roof  to  fhelter  from  the  noon-tide  ray. 

From  night  inclement,  or  tempeftuous  day; 

In  fuch  a feene,  unpitied  and  alone 
Behold  the  Saviour  plac’d,  God’s  only  Son. 

Pro  (Irate  he  falls,  and  to  his  Father  prays. 

His  will  to  (Irengthen,  and  his  hopes  to  raife  ; 

To  grant  him  power,  with  firmnefs  to  fudain, 

A life  of  forrow,  and  a death  of  pain ; 

To  bear  ingratitude  for  mercies  fhown. 

And  fuffer  for  offences  not  his  own ; 

That  all  his  a&ions  might  his  Father’s  name 
And  glory,  to  the  univerfe  proclaim, 

And  to  compleat  redemption’s  wond’rous  plan. 

His  precious  blood  might  fave  offending  man. 

’Twas  thus  in  fervent  pray’r,  and  lofty  praife. 
Fading  he  pafs’d  the  fpace  of  forty  days. 

HE  hungers  now,  who  all  creation  fills. 

Who  forms  the  cattle  on  a thoufand  hills! 

Satan  meanwhile,  that  foul  apoflate  fiend. 

Each  hell-born  paflion  in  his  bread  conven’d. 

He  meditates  the  rafh,  the  daring  plan. 

His  envy  form’d  to  tempt  this  fpotlefs  man. 

At  length,  approaching  with  malicious  fneer, 

“ How  comes  the  Lord  of  all  creation  here? 

Pp  2 
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44  Is  this  a palace  for  the  King  of  Heav’n, 

44  To  whom,  men  fay,  all  pow’r  on  earth  is  giv’n? 

44  Bid  then,  from  faplefs  Hones,  nutrition  rife, 

41  Seek  for  thy  hunger,  in  the  flints,  fupplies: 

44  For  fuch  thy  pow’r  (fo  fcripture  does  record) 

44  That  all  creation  fhall  obey  thy  word.’' 

44  The  features  tell  (fo  Jesus  meekly  faid) 

44  That  man  may  live  by  other  means  than  bread; 

44  The  heav’nly  precepts  of  the  God  above, 

44  Can  every  with  fupply,  can  every  want  remove/' 
Th-e  Tempter  foil’d,  another  feene  prepares. 
And  Jesus  to  the  temple’s  fummit  bears; 

44  Hence,  Son  of  God,  (if  fuch  indeed  thy  name) 

44  Call  thy felf  headlong,  and  thy  pow’r  proclaim; 

44  Angels  Fhall  bear  thee  (if  of  thee  ’tis  meant) 

44  Angels  fhall  bear  thee  in  thy  fwift  defeent: 

44  Left  pain  or  mifehief  fhould  thy  fall  attend, 

44  Thy  bones  to  fra&ure,  or  thy  flefh  to  rend.” 
Jesus  replies,  44  Thus  fays  the  Written  word, 

44  Thou  fhalt  not  vainly  feek  to  tempt  the  Lord.” 
Vanquifh’d  again,  and  yet  averfe  to  yield 
The  wreath  of  conqueft  in  temptation's  field; 

The  Devil  plants  him  where  fteep  mountains  rife. 
And,  with  their  lofty  fummits,  dare  the  fkies. 

From  thence  prefents  creation’s  ample  rounds. 

Its  fplendid  cities,  and  its  fmiling  bounds: 

44  Whatever  feeds  ambition’s  tow’ring  flame, 

44  Can  quench  the  lufl  of  pow’r  orthirftof  fame; 

■ 

44  Earth’s  richefi;  treafures,  gems  from  Indus’  fhore, 
44  Ail  thefe  are  mine,  the  fubjefts  of  my  power. 
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99  All  thefe  be  freel y thine,  the  Tempter  faid, 

“ Only  to  Me  be  adoration  paid.” 

To  thee,  vile  fiend — «apodate  fpirit— go; 

To  thee,  nor  hands  fhallfpread,  nor  knee  fhallbow: 
To  him  alone  each  pious  foul  mull  bend, 

Whofe  Being  knows  nor  origin,  nor  end. 

As  when  a ferpent  vainly  feeks  to  hide 
In  tufted  wood  or  brake  its  fcaly  pride  ; 

If  chance  difcovers  to  the  palling  Twain, 

The  loathfome  reptile  on  the  grafly  plain. 

With  horror  ftruck,  he  fees  the  deadly  foe. 

And  lifts  his  arm  to  aim  the  hodile  blow* 

Th’  affrighted  bead  unfolds  its  glittering  fpires. 
Swells  as  it  moves,  and  with  a hifs  retires: 

So  fled  the  Devil  by  our  Lord  reprov’d; 

So,  fullen  to  the  realms  of  darknefs  mov’d : 

When  (trait,  angelic  meffengers  prepare 
To  wing  their  flight  through  tra6ts  of  ambient  air; 
Dart  through  the  azure  plains,  and  joyful  bring 
Celeftial  fuftenance  to  Glory’s  King. 

The  Saviour  thus  replenilh’d  from  above 
With  full  profufions  of  eternal  love. 

Feels  in  his  heav’nly  bread  frefh  ardor  glow. 

To  refcue  helplefs.  man  from  endlefs  woe. 

But  where  fhall  this  his  blelfed  talk  begin? 

Where  all  was  latent  guile,  or  open  fin: 

The  Law,  by  Moses  to  their  fathers  giv’n, 

(A  facred  tranfcript  from  the  God  of  Heav’n) 

By  Scribes  perverted  to  a felnlh  end. 

Defil’d  the  morals  it  was  meant  to  mend; 
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Where  devious  each  from  duty  dar’d  to  ift'ray. 

And  (lamp  a path  through  pleafure’s  flow’ry  way* 
The  meek  and  helplefs  to  opprefs  with  power. 

And  aggravate  afHi£lkm’s  galling  hour : 

To  fuch  a fallen  world  this  Preacher  came. 

To  fave  that  fallen  world,  his  gracious  aim; 

The  heavy  laden  finner  to  relieve.. 

Reft  to  the  weary  fufferer  to  give. 

With  truth’s  pervading  warmth  each  bread  to  thaw 
And  with  the  Gofpel  abrogate  the  Law; 

There  were,  whom  poverty  compel  I'd  to  gain 
A fmall  fupport  at  much  ex  pence  of  pain; 

Who  knew  'by  ftormy  night  or  fultry  day 
To  fpread  deftru£tion  o’er  the  finny  prey: 
Untutor’d,  poor  in  learning’s  fubtle  lore; 

Plain  fenfe  their  lot,  and  peace  of  mind  their  ftore 
Such  are  the  men  to  whom  the  Saviour  lends 
Inftru&ion’s  aid,  and  chufes  for  his  friends: 
Ordains  them  partners  in  his  work  of  love. 

And  pre-ele£ls  them  to  the  joys  above. 

No  fullen  gloom,  no  pharifaic  pride 
His  looks  exprefs,  nor  fternly  does  he  chide  : 

For  genuine  piety  in  fmiles  difplays : 

How  pleafant,  and  how  peaceful,  are  her  ways. 
See  him  to  Cana’s  bridal  rites  repair. 

And  chearful  in  their  feftive  pleafures  fhare; 

Nay,  kindly  bid  the  limpid  ftreams  combine 
To  pour  profufion  of  enliv’ning  wine: 

The  noife  of  this  firft  miracle,  convey’d 
Far  as  the  founding  voice  of  fame  could  fpread. 
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Prepar’d  attentive  Judah  to  receive 
What  felf-conceit  forbad  them  to  believe. 

Can  Jofeph’s  foil,  of  humblo  Nazareth  known. 

Be  bom  for  empire,  bom  for  David’s  throne? 

The  force  of  words  with  heavn’ly  truth  replete 
The  name  of  Naz’reth  can  at  once  defeat. 

From  thenCe  no  Prophet  ever  took  his  rife, 

Thus  miBs  of  prejudice  o’ercloud  their  eyes: 
External  pomp  in  Jesus  they  demand, 

The  regal  purple,  and  the  fcepter’d  hand: 

But  different  far,  the  gentle  Saviour’s  aim. 

As  different  far,  the  end  for  which  he  came; 

To  conquer  fin,  redeem  the  captive  foul. 

From  error’s  pow’r,  and  pleafure’s  fweet  controul; 
To  Wipe  the  mills  of  prejudice  away. 

And  banifh  darknefs  from  Religions  day. 

’Twas  now  the  boundlefs  love  of  Christ  began. 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  affli&ed  man. 

Are  there  who  never  knew  the  joys  of  light. 
Condemn’d  to  grope  in  dark  unfriendly  night? 

He  bids  to  wake  and  inflantly  furvey 
The  Breaming  glories  of  meridian  day. 

Are  there,  whofe  limbs  in  vain  attempt  to  bear. 

Or  on  their  tott’ring  bafe  the  body  rear? 

If  fuch,  with  modefl  faith  requefl  to  Band, 

They  fpring  uplifted  by  his  Brength’ning  hand. 

The  tongue,  unapt  to  form  the  mind’s  requeB, 

By  native  impotence  of  fpeech  oppreB, 

His  kind  command  with  readinefs  obeys 
And  utters  founds  of  wonder,  notes  of  praife. 
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Nor  delug’d  dropfy,  nor  the  fever's  rage*' 

Unfeeling  palfy  or  difiemper’d  age, 

Nor  any  ills  which  wretched  nature  knows, 

Tn’  almighty  Fiat  of  his  willoppofe; 

Crowds  flock,  by  fin  and  mifery  difire  ft, 

Afk  help  in  faith,  receive  it,  and  are  bleft. 

Kay,  Devils  tremble  at  his  powerful  word. 

And  own  him  all  creation’s  fovereign  Lord: 

Caft  forth,  in  legions  tear  their  boift’rous  way. 

And  leave  the  fufferer  to  reafon’s  fway. 

To  warm  affedion  and  attention  raife, 

Christ  chofe  the  parable’s  infirudive  phrafe  ; 

And  as  he  faw  mifiaken  notions  move. 

To  fever  man  from  God’s  forgiving  love, 

Thus  kindly  told  his  bleffed  Father’s  mind. 

And  by  this  parable  his  love  defin’d: 

There  flourifh’d  once  a man  for  worth  renown’dj 
Whofe  a6iions  jufiice  rul’d,  and  mercy  crown’d; 
Two  fons  mature  of  years  adorn’d  his  age. 

And  with  affedion  did  his  cares  affwage. 

At  length,  the  younger  was  difpos’d  to  rove. 

And  quit  the  funfhine  of  a father’s  love: 

Big  with  the  thought,  he  afks  his  fire  to  fpare 
A prefent  portion,  and  a brother’s  fhare. 

Tears,  as  he  fpoke,  o’erwhelm’d  the  parent’s  eyes. 
While  love  each  tender  foothing  art  fupplies. 

To  win  him  in  thofe  fafer  walls  to  flay. 

And  (bun  the  fnares  that  throng  temptation’s  way  : 
But  youth  is  deaf,  a father’s  tears  are  vain ; 

Pafiions  are  headfirong,  nor  obey  the  rein. 
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Now  fee  the  youth  embark  on  feas  of  joys 
No  riots  forfeit,  and  no  follies  cloy. 

Beguil’d  by  novelty’s  fedu&ive  charms 
He  finks  fupine  in  pleafurc’s  filken  arms; 

Swift  pinion’d  hours  in  diffipation  move. 

And  dip  their  wings  in  luxury  and  love. 

But  foon,  too  foon,  the  golden  dream  is  o’er. 
And  mirth  and  joy  and  tranfport  are  no  more. 
Deferted  by  thofe  friends  his  bounty  fed. 

He  knows  the  want  of  pity,  as  of  bread. 
Reflexion  feiz’d  the  thought-compelling  hour. 
To  lend  her  healing  aid,  her  blelfed  power: 
Then  fird  he  faw  with  horror  and  amaze. 

What  dangers  wait  on  pleafure’s  finful  ways. 
And  now  he  feeks  in  meek  and  abjeft  mood. 
To  furnifh  to  the  fwine  their  daily  food: 

Nor  thus  obtains  fufficient  to  repair 

The  wants  of  nature,  and  the  waftes  of  care; 

He  wifhes  to  partake  the  meal  with  fwine. 

And  pinch’d  with  hunger,  on  the  hufks  to  dine: 
But  this  refus’d  he  cads  a longing  eye. 

To  where  each  want  once  met  a kind  fupply. 

*•  I will  arife,  (the  wretched  convert  faid,) 

" And  at  my  father’s  feet  my  forrows  fpread, 

*•  Confefs  my  folly,  by  myfelf  undone, 

**  Nor  worthy  of  the  tender  name  of  Son: 

4t  Rather  a fervant’s  humble  dation  alk, 

“ There  chearfully  perform  the  meaned  talk.” 
When,  as  approaching,  (full  of  anxious  care. 
Led  harfh  refentment  ihould  become  his  fbare) 

Qq  • 
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His  Ton,  the  parent  at  a diftance  fpies. 

And  tears  of  rapture  fill  his  aged  eyes;  ; 

He  runs  to  meet  him,  and  with  accents  mild, 

“ Welcome,  my  wretched,  but  my  ft  Hi  lov’d  child 
‘‘  Father,  I’ve  finn’d,  (the  pro  fir  ate  fuppliant  faidj 
f<  And  of  thy  juft  difpleafure  am  afraid: 

“ I’m  guilty  in  the  fight  of  thee  and  heaven, 
u Through  mercy  only  afk  to  be  forgiven.” 

“ No  more” the  weeping  father  fondly  cries, 

“ But  once  more  welcome  to  my  arms  arife:’* 

Then  bids  bring  forth  the  robe  of  Tyrian  dye. 

And  every  ornament  of  drefs  fupply: 

Prepare  the  banquet  and  the  flowing  bowl. 

To  kindle  rapture  and  exalt  the  foul: 

The  voice  of  melody  and  mufic  join 
To  celebrate  a blefling  fo  divine: 

A fon  reftor’d  to  blefs  a parent’s  fight. 

And  tranfport’s  day  fucceeding  forrow’s  night. 

That  fon,  who  never  from  his  father  ftray’d. 

But  ever  chearfuily  his  will  obey’d; 

Complain’d  fuch  honors  never  were  his  fhare. 

Nor  favor  fhewn  his  moft  affiduous  care. 

Griev’d  with  his  words,  the  father  thus  replies. 

And  to  remove  his  envy  mildly  tries  ; 

•*  Son  of  my  love,  why  fhould’ft  thou  thus  repine. 
Thou  knoweft  all  I had,  was  ever  thine; 

“ But  fure  ftis  caufe  for  rapture  to  furvey 
“ And  find  the  fheep  whom  error  led  aflray : 

" To  find  again,  whom  long  as  dead  we  mourn'd, 

" Alive,  and  to  his  father’s  arms  return’d,” 
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So,  when  repenting  linners  fue  for  grace. 

And  all  their  confidence  in  mercy  place; 

Th’  Almighty  Parent  of  forgiving  love 
Deigns  the  returning  convert  to  approve: 

Stretches  his  arms  of  mercy  to  receive. 

And  kindly  bids  the  trembling  (inner  live# 

If  man  from  God  can  fuch  compaffion  find, 

Man  to  his  fellow  creatures  mud  be  kind. 

To  love  our  neighbor  even  Jews  allow’d 
A duty  binding  and  a precept  good: 

But  (canty  limits  did  their  love  confine. 

Where  neighbor  meant  their  family  and  line# 

It  chanc’d,  (for  fo  our  Saviour  did  declare 
To  one  that  ask’d.  Who  claim’d  a neighbor’s  care?) 

A certain  man,  defencelefs  and  alone. 

Was  journeying  to  reach  a diftant  town: 

When,  (rom  a wood,  (with  villainous  intent 
Watching  the  way  which  lonely  travelers  went) 

The  fpoilers  rufh’d,  the  wretched  man  they  wound, 
Plunder,  and  leave  him  fenfelefs  on  the  ground. 

A Pried  and  Levite  faw  him  as  he  lay, 

They  turn’d  afide,  and  pafs’d  another  way; 

Not  fo  a good  Samaritan;  his  bread 
With  pity  melts  to  fuccor  the  didred: 

<f  Wretched,  unknown;  thy  gaping  wounds  demand 
“ The  healing  bleflings  of  a (kilful  hand  : 

“ Stretch’d  on  the  rugged  earth  thou  feem’d  to  know, 
**  Depriv’d  of  fenfe,  but  half  thy  (hare  of  woe.* 

He  faid,  and  foothing  oil  and  wine  apply’d 
To  day  the  purple  current’s  bubbling  tide: 

Qq  2 
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Plac’d  on  his  bead,  and  led  with  tender  care. 
Gently*  as  fuch  unhappy  wounds  could  bear; 
Befpeaks  companion’s  hofpitable  aid. 

And  on  a bed  of  comfort  fees  him  laid: 

Requites  the  landlord  for  the  prefent  day. 

And  promifes  for  future  ones  to  pay. 

Who  was  the  neighbor  here?' 

Unanimous  they  cry,  Who  pity  Ihow’d, 

And  whofe  foft  bofom  fympathy  o’erflow'd. 

Then  faid  the  Lord,  Hence  freely  learn  to  pour 
Impartial  bleflings  in  affli&ion’s  hour. 

As  to  a certain  village  he  drew  near. 

The  voice  of  fupplication  met  his  ear; 

Ten  lepers  (land,  and  with  intreaty,  pray 
To  wipe  their  fpots  of  infamy  away. 

The  Saviour  bids  them  to  the  prieft  repair. 

And  in  their  hands  the  legal  offerings  bear. 
Obedient  as  their  journey  they  purfuc. 

Amaz’d  they  feel  their  former  health  renew ; 
Happy  to  be  to  fuch  a ftate  rellor’d. 

One  haftens  back  to  blefs  his  gracious  Lord. 

To  whom  the  Saviour, — Gratitude  is  thine— 
Ten  were  reftor'd, — but  where  the  guilty  Nine? 
Fond  man,  in  want,  can  fupplication  pour, 

God’s  wifdom  celebrate,  and  pow’r  adore  ; 

Intreat  with  fervor,  mercies  to  fecure. 

Health  to  reftore,  or  fafety  to  infure; 

The  benefit  obtain'd,  man’s  thoughtlefs  race 
Forgets  its  tribute  at  the  throne  of  grace; 
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The  tafk  of  thanks  ungratefully  delays. 

Eager  to  pray,  yet  negligent  to  praife. 

When  duty  calls  to  lift  thy  foul  inpray’r. 

Do  it  with  fervent  zeal,  but  awful  care; 

Nor  in  vain  phrafes,  clamorous  and  long. 
Employ  the  awful  fun£lion  of  thy  tongue : 

In  {till  retirement,  on  thy  knees  attend. 

And  thus  on  high  thy  fupplications  fend: 

Father  of  all!  Ruler  Supreme  in  Heav’n! 
All  praife,  all  honor  to  thy  Name  be  giv’n! 

Let  earth’s  extenfive  round  thy  pow’r  obey. 

Thy  gofpel  rule  with  univerfal  fway ; 

Thy  holy  will  to  fwift  obedience  move. 

As  well  the  fouls  on  earth,  as  faints  above: 
This  day,  with  needful  food,  fupply  our  want. 
And  each  fucceeding  day,  that  bleffing  grant: 
Thy  pardon  to  our  trefpafies  extend. 

As  we  compaflionate,  who  us  offend: 

From  dangerous  temptations  guard  our  way. 

Nor  evil’s  fore  affliflion  on  us  lay : 

For  thou  art  holy,  and  to  Thee  belong 
The  Cherub’s  praifes,  and  the  Seraph’s  fong: 
Power,  glory,  majefty  are  thine  alone, 

And,  through  eternal  ages,  guard  thy  throne. 

But  if  with  decent,  and  religious  care 
Thou  joineft  falling  as  the  wings  to  pray’r,' 

Fafl  to  thyfelf  and  God  ; nor  ftrive  to  fhow 
Affe&ed  marks  of  languor  or  of  woe  : 

For  fuch  do  human  approbation  claim; 

Nor  faft  through  fenfe  of  fin,  but  thirft  of  fame. 
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Or,  if  thy  hands  prepare  to  fpread  relief 
Through  pregnant  fcenes  of  mifery  and  grief. 

In  fecret  give;  and  thus  fmcerely  prove, 

Ye  mean  God  only  fhould  reward  your  love : 

For  God  to  men  and  angels  lhall  reveal 
Thofe  deeds  of  mercy  ye  on  earth  conceal ; 

The  mind’s  intention  gives  the  virtue’s  name; 

Hence  afts  derive  their  fcandal,  or  their  fame. 

Who  thirfls  for  blood,  but  waits  fome  happier  time 
More  fafely  to  commit  the  plotted  crime. 

Already  (labs- — and  calls  upon  his  head 

The  curfe  which  follows,  where  man’s  blood  is  fhed,/ 

Who  looks  on  innocence  with  lullful  eyes. 

And  each  feduftive  artful  method  tries  ; 

Though  no  pollution  llain  his  fecret  hours, 

He  fins  in  purpofe,  and,  in  will,  deflow’rs: 

Thus  lhall  your  heav’nly  Father  nicely  weigh. 

And  bring  each  hidden  thought  to  open  day. 

Though  blind  yourfelves,  officioully  ye  try 
To  pluck  the  mote  from  out  your  brother’s  eye : 

Ye  foolilh  hypocrites  ! to  this  attend 

Yourfelves  correft,  then  may  ye  others  mend. 

To  love  the  good,  or  gratefully  repay 

The  pleafing  warmth  of  friendlhip’s  foll’ring  day. 

This  even  reafon  bids;  nay,  barb’rous  climes 
Have  (lamp’d  Ingratitude  the  firll  of  crimes: 

Still  drifter  bonds  of  duty  I enjoin, 

A newer  precept,  and  a love  divine, 

Blefs,  who  with  imprecations  curfe  your  name. 

Love,  who  with  venom’d  malice  blad  your  fame; 
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Pray  for  their  good,  who  every  means- employ 
To  hurt  your  perfon,  and  your  peace  deftroy. 
But, — how,  ye  fay,  if  fuch  companion  tend 
In  vain  the  morals  of  our  foe  to  mend  ? 

How  oft,  or  long,  mud  we  complacent  prove. 
And,  in  return  for  hatred,  give  our  love? 

Often,  as  foes  repentant,  fue  for  grace. 

With  mercy's  arms  thofe  penitents  embrace. 

Copy  your  heav’nly  Father’s  boundlefs  plan, 
Profufe  of  bleflings  to  the  race  of  man: 

His  rain  refrelhes,  and  his  fun-beams  gild 
As  well  the  wicked  as  the  good  man’s  field: 

As  ye  forgive,  fo  fhall  your  God  difplay 
Forgiving  mercy  at  the  lalt  great  day. 

For  know,  the  day  will  come,  when  all,  with  fear. 
Before  God’s  juft  tribunal  muft  appear. 

To  reap  the  recompence  of  ads  below; 

Thence  foar  to  blifs,  or  fink  in  endlefs  woe. 

The  trumpet’s  awful  found  fhall  raife  the  dead. 

And  dire  amazement  o’er  creation  fpread; 

The  Son  of  Man  fhall  come,  with  pomp  and  pow’r, 
To  fpeak  the  fentence  of  that  dreadful  hour: 
Myriads  of  Angels  fhall  the  Judge  attend; 

Loud  burfts  of  thunder  heaven’s  concave  rend  ; 
Thofe  who  through  life  obey’d  his  pure  command 
Behold  like  fpotlefs  fheep,  at  his  right  hand; 

While  guilty  fouls,  of  every  hope  bereft, 

Like  fordid  goats  (land  trembling  at  his  left: 

To  thofe  this  gracious  fentence  fhall  proceed ; 
te  Receive  a crown,  before  the  world  decreed 
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**  For  I was  hungry,  and  your  tender  care 
Did  fweet  refrefhments  for  my  wants  prepare; 

My  parching  thirft,  with  pleafant  draughts  remov’d ; 
“ And  brought  it  willingly,  for  much  ye  lov’d: 

“ Ye  faw  me  friendlefs,  and  a flranger  come, 

“ Ye  bade  me  welcome,  and  ye  took  me  home: 

*'  My  nakednefs  in  robes  of  comfort  clad, 

“ And  on  my  bed  of  ficknefs  made  me  glad: 

*'  In  prifon,  and  in  fetters  bound,  ye  ftrove 
“To  footh  the  forrow  ye  could  not  remove.” 

Amaz’d  the  righteous  fay,  “ When,  gracious  Lord, 

“ Did  we  thefe  fuccors  to  thy  wants  afford  ? 

“ When  did  we  ever  fee  thee  in  diflrefs, 

“ Or  fick,  or  bound,  and  did  thy  ills  redrefs?*’ 

Know  ye,  the  JUDGE  replies,  when  ye  relieve 
My  brethren,  ’tis  to  ME  ye  fuccor  give. 

But  to  the  goats,  “ Ye  curfed  fpirits,  fay, 

“ What  a6ls  of  mercy  did  your  lives  difplay  ? 

“ When  did  your  hands  fupply  the  wifh’d  relief? 

**  When  did  your  fouls  refponfive  figh  to  grief? 

**  Did  not  the  plaintive  poor  unheeded  lye? 

And,  to  excite  compaflion,  vainly  try?” 

Then  lhall  thefe  wretches  fuddenly  defcend. 

To  fuffer  torments  which  fhall  have  no  end ! 

While  happy  fpirits  fhall  afcend,  and  prove 
Encreafmg  blifs  and  never-ceafing  love: 

For  think  not  ’tis  enough  to  call  me  Lord, 

And  render  no  obedience  to  my  word; 

Obedience  only  fhall  the  teft  endure, 

And  Heaven’s  bright  crown  of  happinefs  fecure. 
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The  man,  who  aims  a Jailing  houfe  to  raife. 

With  care  each  fpot,  and  every  foil  furveys. 

To  give  a firm  foundation  to  the  bafe. 

He  fixes  on  the  folid  rock  its  place; 

Compleated,  fees  it  with  a confcious  pride. 

The  war  of  jarring  elements  deride; 

If  rains  defcend,  the  furious  temped  blows. 

The  whirlwind  rages,  and  the  deluge  flows; 

Still  does  it  firm  thefe  rude  aflaults  endure ; 

The  rock  fupports  it,  and  the  rock  is  fure. 

But  not  thus  firmly  will  that  building  (land, 

Whofe  balls  reds  upon  the  fickle  fand: 

When  whidling  winds,  and  cloud-born  torrents  meet. 
Swell  into  dorm,  and  on  its  turret  beat. 

It  fhakes — it  nods— till  with  a dreadful  found 
It  pours  rebounding  ruin  on  the  ground. 

Who  hears  my  words,  and  drift  obedience  pays. 

His  faith  upon  the  rock  of  ages  lays: 

Though  dorms  of  perfecution  fhould  arife, 
Temptation’s  blafls,  and  forrow’s  floods  furprife, 

They  cannot  fhake  him,  for  his  bafe  is  fure ; 

And  fhall  to  all  eternity  endure. 

Not  fo,  whom  negligence  permits  to  dray. 

And  quit,  unthinking,  virtue’s  faferway: 

When  perfecution  frowns,  or  terror  pours 
Its  fiery  tempeds,  and  enfanguin’d  fhowers, 

He  finks — unapt  fuch  fury  to  withdand; 

For  lo ! he  truded  to  a bafe  of  fand. 

Thus  taught  the  Lord,  and  as  he  moves  along, 
Encreafing  multitudes  around  him  throng : 
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When  lo— »the  Tons  of  grief,  with  folemn  pace 
Seek  through  the  croud  their  weeping  way  to  trace; 
Aloft  they  bear,  who  in  his  bloom  had  won  ’ 

Fair  virtue’s  race — a hopeful,  only  fon: 

The  mother,  led  by  forrow  and  defpair. 

Now  beats  her  bofom,  and  now  rends  her  hair; 

Then  checks  her  grief,  and  meekly  prays  to  God, 
To  heal  the  fcourges  of  affli&ion’s  rod: 

That  Friend,  hill  ready  to  relieve  our  want, 
Befignsan  unexpe&ed  aid  to  grant: 

Approaching  near,  Christ  bade  the  bearers  (lay. 
And  to  the  mournful  mother  made  his  way, 

“ Weep  not,  unhappy  parent,  faid  the  Lord, 

“ Thy  fon  fhall  live,  obedient  to  my  word!’* 

Then  to  the  youth,  “ Arife,  thou  fenfelefs  clay, 

“ Again  to  pafs  life’s  tranfitory  day,” 

He  faid — when  flrait  the  youth  with  vigor  fprung. 
And,  wrapp’d  in  wonder,  on  his  parent  hung. 

Th’  aftonifh’d  crowd  exclaim,  A God  is  here— 

A God  whom  Death  obeys,  and  Devils  fear. 

Thus  to  reclaim  the  captive  foul  he  drove. 

By  marks  of  pow’r,  or  winning  acls  of  love: 

When  thoufands  liften’d  in  the  defart’s  wild. 

The  hungry  parent,  and  the  fretful  child. 

He  bid  five  lcanty  loaves  fubfiftence  yield; 

They  took,  they  eat,  they  wonder’d,  and  were  fill’d; 
The  di flant  regions  caught  the  mighty  fame. 

The  difiant  regions  blefs  the  Saviour’s  name. 

Retiring  from  the  throng  at  eventide. 

He  (hipping  took  to  reach  the  farther  fide; 
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While  weary  nature  fought  repofe  in  fleep, 

A gath’ring  florm  burft  furious  o’er  the  deep; 
Tempeftuous  winds  confpir’d  with  foaming  tides. 

And  angry  billows  lalh'd  the  veirel’s  (ides; 

The  tir’d  difciples  to  their  Lord  repair, 

JRoufe  him  to  help,  and  hear  their  earneft  pray’r. 
Their  want  of  confidence  he  gently  blames* 

And  flrait  the  elemental  fury  tames 
With  **  Be  at  Peace,”— 

Amaz’d  each  trembles  at  that  awful  pow’r. 

Which  refeues  thus  from  danger’s  threat’ning  hour; 
Confefs  divine  that  univerfal  fway. 

Which  lawlefs  winds,  and  madd’ning  waves  obey* 
Where,  at  Bethesda’s  pool,  crowds  flock  to  know 
* The  healing  powers  that  from  its  waters  flow, 

A cripple  lay  fupine;  misfortune’s  cries 
Fevr  deign  to  hear,  and  many  more  defpife: 

To  whom  our  Lord,  ” Doft  thou  not  wilh  to  gain 
“ A refpite  from  the  galling  bands  of  pain?” 

Vainly  I wifh,  the  wretched  man  replies. 

None  will  aflift,  nor  can  I,  helplefs,  rife; 

Thus,  e’er  my  limbs  have  crawl'd  their  tardy  way. 

The  (hades  of  night  o’ertake  the  parting  day* 

When  Jesus, — c<  Henceforth  be  thy  members  found, 

“ Nor  longer  prefs  th’  inhofpitable  ground; 

“ Take  up  thy  bed,  and  on  thy  fhoulders  bear 
**  The  fruit  of  Heady  faith,  and  modefi;  pray’r*” 

But  when  the  Pharifaic  tribe  perceiv’d 
A cripple,  on  the  fabbath-day,  reliev’d ; 
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Outrageous  indignation  fir’d  their  foul. 

To  blaft  Christ’s  actions,  and  his  pow’r  controul: 
Who  though  through  headftrong,  fenfelefs  zeal  revil’d 
Yet  kindly  taught  what  a6lions  man  defil’d, 

**  To  reft  upon  the  fabbath’s  facred  day, 

•*  That  God  himfelf  commands,  ye  rightly  fay; 

•*  But  ’tis  a reft  from  fin,  and  fervile  pains, 

“ From  folly’s  riot,  and  pollution’s  ftains; 

“To  give  our  fouls  to  God,  and  g'rateful  raife 
**  The  welcome  incenfe  of  uplifted  praife. 

“ Yet  at  fuch  tithes,  if  helplefs  cattle  ftray, 

**  Or  fall  to  danger,  and  diftrefs,  a prey; 

**  What  Pharisee  but  would  affiftance  lend, 

“ Nor  fear  a facred  precept  to  offend? 

” How  much  the  rather,  when  a brother  ftands 
Mt  And  afks  afii fiance  at  a brother’s  hands  ? 

“ O Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  love  to  wear 
“ A mafk  of  piety  and  rigid  care  ; 

In  oftentation’s  trappings  to  deceive. 

Studious  of  how  ye  look,  not  how  ye  live. 

««  Like  hollow  fepulchresr,  whofe  outward  face 
«*  The  glowing  tints  of  art,  or  fculptures  grace; 

61  But  hide  within,  corruption’s  mould’ring  bones, 

4<  The  fighs  of  orphans,  and  the  widow’s  groans, 

<{  ’Tis  not  enough  tocleanfe  with  niceft  art 
««  xhe  cup,  or  hands,  or  body;  cleanfe  the  heart: 

««  In  guilt  alone  pollution’s  ftain  is  feen, 

««  The  hand’s  unfpotted,  when  the  heart  is  clean; 
et  ’Tis  not  enough  to  pay  the  legal  fhare, 

« Of  what  your  flocks  produce,  or  gardens  bear; 
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<e  If  Justice  be  a ftranger  to  your  door, 

“ And  Mercy  fmile  not  on  the  proftrate  poor; 

44  In  vain  ten  thoufand  hecatombs  arife, 

44  And  curl  their  mounting  fragrance  to  the  Ikies ; 

44  In  vain  each  oily  torrent  pours  along, 

44  And  rapt’rous  melody  exalts  the  fong; 

“ In  vain  loud,  long,  and  clam’rous  pray’rs  afcend, 

44  If  no  fincerity  of  heart  attend  ; 

44  Unmeaning  a&ions  God  will  ne’er  approve, 

“ Nor  give  to  hypocrites  the  praife  of  love. 

A youth  enquires,  44  What  means  {hall  I employ 
44  To  gain  poffeflion  of  eternal  joy  ?” 

The  Lord  commands  his  Maker  to  adore. 

And  grateful  praifes  to  his  God  to  pour ; 

That  next,  to  fellow-man  his  love  extend. 

And  (as  his  own)  to  be  creation’s  friend. 

The  youth  afierts,  thefe  precepts  are  obey’d, 

Nor  had  he  from  thefe  duties  ever  {fray’d. 

44  One  thing,  O youth,  the  bleffed  Lord  replies, 

S4  (And  with  that  one,  his  half-form’d  virtue  tries  ;) 

44  One  thing  remains,  difperfe  thy  ample  {fore, 

44  And  call  the  needy  to  thy  friendly  door.” 

Too  late  he  wifh’d  the  bitter  truth  untold. 

He  lov’d  his  Maker,  but  ador’d  his  gold. 

Then  Jesus  to  the  multitude,— 44  Beware 
44  When  dazzling  riches  fpread  their  fubtle  fnare  ; 

44  Where  affluence  fmiles,  and  wealth  profufely  flows, 
44  How  few  attain  religion’s  calm  repofe  ! 

44  As  foon  may  cables  pafs  the  needle’s  eye, 

44  As  thofe  afcend  the  realms  of  blifs  on  high ; 
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“ Who  wretched  fouls  have  made  a God  of  ore, 

“ Who  but  for  plenty  never  had  been  poor, 

“ Seek  not  on  earth  to  heap  unbounded  wealth, 

" Which  thieves  by  force  may  take,  or  fraud  by  Health; 
“ But  lay  up  treafures  in  the  realms  of  joy, 

“ Which  ruft  corrupts  not,  nor  can  thieves  deflroy; 

“ Yet  why  fo  eager,  wretched  man,  to  gain 
tC  Superfluous  wealth  at  fuch  expence  of  pain  ? 

* What  profit,  if  thy  arbitrary  fway 
41  The  fons  of  all  creation  did  obey; 

**  If  in  exchange,  thy  forfeit  foul  became 
“ A prey  to  vengeance,  and  devouring  flame? 
t(  Or  why  diftruft  God’s  providential  care, 

“ Which  compafies  the  earth,  and  fea,  and  air? 

“ Behold  the  vegetable  race,  or  view 
at  The  maiden  lily  in  her  fiiver  hue  ; 

44  Unapt  to  fpin,  and,  uninform’d  to  toil, 

“ She  finds  fubfiftance  in  her  deftin’d  foil: 

<e  Yet  Solomon  in  regal  pomp  array’d, 

*•  A fainter  glow  of  ornament  difplay’d. 
t:  Be  only  fervent  in  the  voice  of  pray’r, 

**  Nor  doubt,  however  mean,  God’s  conflant  care; 

“ The  fmalleft  bird  that  wings  its  rapid  way 
“ Through  yielding  air,  and  wide  expanfe  of  day, 

“ Flies  but  as  God  permits;  who  gives  to  raife 
**  And  ftretch  its  throat,  to  chant  it’s  Maker’s  praife: 

44  Then  feek  not,  with  an  anxious  care,  to  know 
“ What  good  or  ill  the  morrow  will  bellow; 

“ Where,  for  thy  hunger,  thou  fhalt  find  fupplies, 

*c  Or  what  fhall  guard  thee  from  inclement  fkies ; 
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**  Approve  thy  a&ions  to  the  God  above, 

" And  find  him  God  of  mercy,  God  oflove. 

“ Ye  fear  the  pow’r  of  man,  whofe  little  fway, 

" Extends  no  farther  than  life’s  fleeting  day; 

**  Whofe  utmoft  empire  o’er  the  body  reigns, 

“ And  who  infli£ls,  if  fharp,  yet  ceafing  pains : 

“ O rather  fear  that  dreadful  God,  who  pours 
“ His  fiery  wrath  in  everlafting  fhow’rs; 

44  Who  cafts  the  never-dying  foul  to  hell, 

44  That  proudly  dares  againft  his  will  rebel; 

44  Nor  think,  ye  kind  companions  of  my  care, 

44  In  fmiling  eafe,  or  worldly  pomp  to  fhare  ; 

**  Far  other  treatment  mull  your  lives  attend, 

44  Denied  that  balm  of  human  life,  a friend  : 

“ Oppreflion,  torture  muft  their  labors  crown, 

“ Who  preach  my  da&rine,  and  the  world  difown. 

“ Nay,  time  fhall  come,  when  hypocrites  (hall  plead 
“ God’s  caufe  demands  that  Innocence  fhould  bleed. 
44  But  I your  Shepherd,  with  unwearied  care, 

41  My  tender  fheep  for  happinefs  prepare : 

“ I die  to  fave  them,  and  they  know  my  voice, 

4t  And  happy,  in  the  well-known  found,  rejoice; 

“ But  other’s  invitations  will  not  hear, 

“ They  know  their  Shepherd,  but  a ftranger  fear: 

“ And  yet  what  greater  bleflings  could  I give 
“To  tempt  all  ftraying  flocks  to  hear  and  live? 

“ But  thefe,  O blefled  Father,  are  my  (hare, 

“ For  thefe  I pray’d,  and  thou  haft  heard  my  pray’r; 

44  O guard  them  from  temptation’s  fnares  below, 

*•  And  crowns  of  never-fading  blifs  beftow,’\ 
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Discoursing  thus,  near  Beth  any  they  come,  ' 

Where  Lazarus  dept  within  the  ft  lent  tomb. 

His  weeping  filters  lo  the  Saviour  cried, 

Hadd  thou  been  here  our  brother  had  not  died* 

Mov’d  with  the  anguifh  of  his  forrow  ing  friends. 

He  fadly  to  the  gloomy  cavern  tends, 

There  wept! — - — 

f-  Yes,  Jesus  wept — the  gentle  Prince  of  Love 
Vouchfafes  man’s  tender  paftions  to  approve; 

Allows  in  grief  to  lift  the  dreaming  eye, 

And  heave  the  bofom  with  the  heart  felt  figh : 

Then  from  the  grave,  while  crowds  with  wonder  gaze. 

He  haltes  the  happy  Lazarus  to  raife. 

jje  bids,  Come  forth , and  with  an  awful  dread 

The  gloomy  cavern  yields  her  ghaftly  dead. 

a.  « 

Attending  Jews  convinc’d,  their  homage  pay. 

Believe  with  wonder,  and  with  faith  obey  ; 

Save  who,  replete  with  malice,  hade  to  fpread 
A fwift  dedruclion  o’er  the  Saviour’s  head. 

For  now  approach’d  the  black,  tremendous  hour 
When  Jewifh  rage  confpir’d  with  Roman  power. 

To  aft  a deed,  the  genuine  deed  of  Hell, 

Which  fcarce  can  thought  conceive,  and  nature  dirinks  to  tell; 
To  kill,  who  to  relieve  each  forrow  drove, 

Whofe  life  was  mercy,  and  whofe  breath  was  love, 

Yc  fons  of  darkneJs,  where  was  confcience  fled? 

Where  dray’d  your  pity?  or  wasjuftice  dead? 

Accurfed  Salem,  theatre  of  blood, 

The  grave  of  ev’ry  prophet  great  and  good ! 
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Accurfed  theatre  of  fenfelefs  rage; 

Which  goodnefs  moves  not,  nor  can  love  affWage. 

But  Jesus,  born  to  fave  rebellious  man 
Purlues  unmov’d  redemption’s  wond’rous  plan*,' 
Prepar’d  to  daughter,  as  a lamb  to  go, 

To  drink  the  cup,  and  fuck  the  dregs  of  woe. 

Yet  fome  concern  his  gentle  bofortl  mov’d 
To  leave  thofe  dear  difciples  whom  he  lov'd. 

Like  fheep  without  the  fhepherd’s  care  to  flray. 

And  face  the  heat  of  fury’s  fcorching  day; 

But  thus  the  wifdom  of  God’s  councils  flood; 

And  even  mercy  triumph'd  but  in  blood. 

For  now  the  day  approach’d,  when  crowds  prepare 
The  Pafchal  Feaft  in  Solyma  to  fhare: 

The  Saviour  with  his  chofen  train  attends 
To  blefs  (while  yet  they  may  be  call’d)  his  friends. 
Each  rite  obferv'd  which  Moses*  law  ordain’d, 

A new  command  the  Saviour  then  explain’d: 

He  broke  the  bread,  and  blefling,  bid  to  take ; 

<e  This  is  my  body  broken  for  your  fake : 

*'  Eat  it  in  token  of  my  dying  love, 

“ And  thus  each  comfort  of  my  paffion  prove. 

'*  This  cup  my  blood  for  fin’s  remiffion  fhed, 

“ Drink  it  in  mem’ry  of  your  Matter,  dead; 

•*  Thus  fhall  ye  do  till  time  fhall  be  no  more, 

“ Thus  fhare  my  bleflings,  and  my  name  adore** 

And  now  the  pow’rs  of  darknefs  are  at  hand. 

Now  refllefs  malice  arms  her  bloody  band; 
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“ Soon  mud  I tade  the  bitter  cup  oF  death, 

**  Soon  to  redeem  offenders  yield  my  breath; 

Betray’d  by  one  who  ever  fhar’d  my  love, 

“ For  whom  my  pity,  and  my  mercy  drove ; 

But  Satan  wins  him  to  the  fatal  deed, 

“ And  thus  the  Saviour  by  his  friend  mufl  bleed.” 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felfconvided  fled. 

The  darked  paths  of  deeped  guilt  to  tread. 

Now  black-brow’d  forrow  with  her  pendve  train* 
Commenc’d  her  gloomy,  unexampl’d  reign; 
Defponding  thoughts  invade  each  tortur’d  bread. 
Once  fo  compleatly  happy,  once  fo  bled! 

Silent,  each  mufes  on  Christ’s  my  die  fpeech. 

Too  dark,  too  dreadful. for  conception’s  reach. 

At  length  the  Lord — **  This  is  indeed  the  hour 
M When  darts  in  malice  dip’d,1  mud  dy  with  pow’r; 
**  Fly  and  prevail,  till  crucifixion  rends 
,£  The  dying  Saviour  from  his  fcatter’d  friends: 
te  But  foon  I mount  bright  manfions  to  prepare, 

“ That  each  difciple  may  my  glory  fhare. 

" Should  then  the  temped  of  afflidion  roar, 

**  And  perfecution  all  her  horrors  pour; 

“ Should  vice  and  malice,  league  with  fpiteful  joy, 
lc  Your  peace  to  ravifh,  or  your  lives  dedroy, 

“ Yet  dill  have  hope, — the  Comforter  fhall  come, 
“ And  lead  you  Vidors  to  your  dedin’d  home: 
lt  His  Spirit  fhall  your  doubtful  footdeps  guide, 

“ And  bear  you  dedfad  through  temptation's  tide. 

“ Then  let  no  fliarp  defpair  your  bofoms  rend, 

“ God  is  your  Father,  and  the  Son  your  friend: 
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11  But  yet  fo  dreadful  mu  ft  the  trial  prove, 

**  That  each  difciple  fhall  forget  to  love; 

**  Each  fhall  this  night  defert  his  fufFering  Lord, 

<c  Deny  his  faith,  and  difobey  his  word/' 

What,  O my  God,  the  zealous  Peter  cried. 

By  us,  by  me,  my  Mailer  be  denied?—. 

Sooner  fhall  death,  with  agonizing  pain. 

Each  fibre  torture,  open  ev’ry  vein. 

“ Mitlaken  man!  fcarce  fhall  the  cock  crow  twice,. 

“ E’er  with  like  warmth  thou  fhalt  deny  me  thrice 
<c  E’er  thou  fhalt  fail  me,  and  in  fear  pretend, 

“ Thy  Lord  a flranger,  and  thy  God  no  friend: 
cf  But  flill  my  pray’rs  are  for  your  fouls  preferred, 

<e  And,  little  flock,  my  earned  pray’rs  are  heard*” 
As  when  the  night,  with  horrible  array. 

In  darknefs  wraps  the  life-reviving  day; 

The  cautious  traveller  uncertain  treads. 

And  mifchiefs,  copious  as  his  fancy,  dreads; 

If  now  fome  lucky  chance  prefents  to  fight 
The  glimmering  lultre  though  of  diflant  light. 

Bright  hope  revives,  his  foul ; fo  they  afar. 

Rejoic’d  in  hope  at  comfort’s  promis’d  flar. 

Then  riling,  filent  each  prepares  to  go 
Where  Cedron’s  brook  flows  mulically  flow; 

They  feek  a garden’s  flill  fequeder’d  fhade. 

By  night’s  dark  empire  more  feclulive  made. 

Ent’  ring,  Christ  bids  the  favor’d  three  attend 
The  dreadful  confli6l  of  their  fulf’ring  friend  ; 

The  fons  of  Zebedee,  with  Peter,  fhare 
That  awful  talk  to  footh  a Saviour’s  care: 
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For  crowding  horrors  now  amaze  his  foul. 

As  loud,  and  near,  defpair’s  black  billows  roll;. 

He  bid&the  three  retire  ; then  calls,  to  flay. 

To  watch,  and  with  their  utmoft  fervor  pray: 

Till  agitations,  more  than  thought  can  reach. 

Than  language  paint,  or  tongue  of  angels  teach, 

O’erpower  his  mind;  all  trembling  he  adores. 

And  thus  his  anguifh  to  his  Father  pours: 

“ O Father!  let  this  bitter  cup  remove, 

44  And  make  me  happy  with  thy  former  love: 

*•  Yet,  if  thy  heav’nly  will  has  fo  decreed, 

**  And  thou  ordain’d:  thy  vi6lim  Son  to  bleed, 

" THY  WILL  BE  DONE,” — he  fat'd,  and  drops,  like  blood, 
Profufe,  and  large,  o’er  all  his  body  flood. 

Scarce  could  his  bread  his  druggling  heart  confine. 

So  great  the  terrors  of  the  wrath  divine  : 

Convulfive  pangs  each  wretched  fibre  drain, 

While  inward  horror  gives  an  edge  to  pain: 

The  heavenly  Father  with  companion  mov’d. 

An  Angel  fent  to  drengthen  him  he  lov’d. 

He  wings  his  flight  from  realms  of  endlefs  day. 

Yet  dopt,  to  fee  the  Godhead  prodrate  lay; 

Then  hovers  gently,  and  with  awful  dread. 

Bids  the  world’s  Saviour  raife  his  drooping  head; 

Tells  how  Redemption’s  acl  the  Cherubs  fing. 

And  Seraphs  chant  Hosannahs  to  their  King: 

That  Satan’s  pow'r  mud  to  his  triumphs  yield. 

And  vanquifh’d  Death  dy  dinglefs  from  the  field; 

Till  men  on  earth  accord  with  faints  above. 

To  fpeak  him  King  of  Glory,  God  of  Love;  *' 
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Thus  rout’d,  the  proTpecl  of  his  paffion  paints. 

His  glorious  martyrs,  and  triumphant  faints ; 
Unnumber'd  fouls,  a bright  extatic  crowd. 

The  precious  purchafe  of  Redemption’s  blood: 

The  bleffed  profpeft  fires  his  raptur’d  breaft. 

And,  in  his  features,  mercy  fhone  exprefl. 

He  haftens  to  his  friends,  where  Satan  fhed 
Sleep’s  drowfy  poppies  on  each  pendant  head; 

To  whom  (while  yet  intranc'd  in  floth  they  lay) 

“ And  is  it  thus,  my  friends,  ye  watch  and  pray? 

**  Rut  what  avails?  the  tempter  mud  fucceed; 

**  The  Iheep  mull  wander,  and  the  fhepherd  bleed: 
**  But  (till  arife,  fee  where  a hoftile  band, 

*f  Led  by  deceitful  Judas,  is  at  hand.” 

He  faid,  and  torches  fhot  a lurid  glare, 

And  fefenlefs  uproar  rouz’d  the  filent  air; 

When  lo!  in  front  th’  apoftate  Judas  flood 
Prepar’d  for  treachery,  prepar’d  for  blood; 

Yet  dares  to  meet  the  man  devoid  of  guile. 

And  gild  his  hellifh  purpofe  with  a fmile: 

Dares  on  thofe  lips,  which  never  fpake  amifs. 

To  print  the  venom  of  a traitor’s  kifs; 

With  fulfome,  feign’d  refpe£t,  to  hail  him  Lord, 
And  thus  for  open  mifchief  give  the  word. 

But  vainly,  weak  defcriptive  numbers  flow. 

The  calm  compofure  of  the  God  to  fhow; 

In  vain  mufl  fancy's  pencil  aim  to  trace 
The  mild  forgivenefs  of  the  Saviour’s  face: 
Conceive  it  all  whom  trifles  overcome. 

And  fully  piety  with  paffion's  gloom  ; 
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Conceive  it  (if  ye  can)  ye  Tons  of  fame, 

Whom  modifh  infults  kindle  into  flame ; 

Who,  hurried  by  the  tide  of  honor’s  flood. 

Dare  wafh  off  infamy  with  brother’s  blood  ; 

O learn  like  him  to  a£l,  like  him  to  live; 

O learn  that  god-like  leffon,  to  Forgive  : 

One  only  foft  rebuke  the  S aviour  gave. 

And,  in  rebuking,  meant  that  foul  to  fave. 

Then  to  the  crowd  thus  mildly  deigns  to  fpeak— ■ 
My  name  is  Jesus  ; is  it  me  ye  feek?” 

That  facred  name  no  fooner  reach’d  their  ear 
Than  proflrate  fell  the  band,  o’er  aw’d  by  fear, 

O tyrant  confcience!  thy  defpotic  fway 
The  flouteft  rebels  to  their  God  obey, 

Amply  confefs  before  thy  awful  throne. 

Shrink  at  thy  touch,  and  with  thy  terrors  groan ! 
Again,  “ If  me  ye  feek,  the  Saviour  faid, 

“ Bid  me  alone  the  paths  of  forrow  tread; 

“ Be  my  difciples  free”' — 

Him,  while  he  fpake,  his  enemies  furround. 

And  Man’s  Redeemer  is  in  fetters  bound. 

Too  hard  a fight  for  Peter’s  zeal  to  bear; 

He  draws  his  fword,  fmites  off  a fervant’s  ears 
But  Christ  reproves  his  too  abundant  zeal. 

And  bids  the  tumult  of  his  breaft  be  Hill. 

Tells  how  his  Father’s  legions  are  at  hand. 

Eager  to  execute  fome  dread  command  : 

But  that  fuch  refcue  would  defeat  the  end 
To  which  his  labours  and  his  Passion  tend  ; 
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Then  heals  the  wounded  ear;  but  fuch  their  rage. 

Nor  miracles,  nor  mercies  could  affwage. 

But,  O my  Saviour,  what  attempt  can  reach. 

What  power  on  earth,  what  eloquence  can  teach 
The  painful  road  thy  injur’d  mercy  trod ; 

Or  paint  the  tortures  of  the  Son  of  God?  * 

With  Peter,  diflant,  trembling  I furvey 
The  fatal  triumphs  of  that  bloody  day; 

Yet  fee  a fight  my  guilty  foul  to  rend; 

For  Oh!  my  fins  transfix’d  that  dying  friend. 

Mean  while  the  cruel  Sanhedrim  debate. 

How  to  purfue  their  malice  and  their  hate  ; 

And  feek  falfe  witneffes,  who  fhould  proclaim 
Chrilt  a blafphemer  of  God’s  holy  name. 

To  this  unjult  tribunal  fee  HIM  led. 

Whom  God  decrees  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  : 
Patient,  and  gentle,  as  a lamb  he  hands. 

Nor  anfwers  to  the  Pontiff’s  rough  demands. 

Till  he  adjures  him  by  the  facred  name. 

His  office  to  declare,  and  whence  he  came; 

“ Art  thou  the  Chrift  He  anfwers,  “ Thou  haft  fa  id, 
“ And  in  the  laft  great  day  fhall  be  difplay’d 
Mt  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  up-born  by  clouds  on  high.’* 
What  need  of  farther  witneffes,  they  cry. 

Their  garments  with  a furious  zeal  they  rend. 

To  Pilate  bound  the  fpotlefs  vi£tim  fend. 

Their  accufation  heard,  foon  Pilate  finds 
The  latent  malice  of  their  envious  minds. 

It  was  the  cuftom  at  this  facred  feaft. 

To  have  a pris’ner  (whom  they  would)  releas’d; 
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On  Jesus,  leng  he  fought  to  fix  their  choice, 

But  for  Barabbas  was  the  gen’ral  voice ; 

Onewho  for  murder  and  feditious  flrife 
Had  forfeited  to  law  his  guilty  life. 

As  when  the  produce  of  defcending  rains 
Rolls  from  the  mountains,  and  o’erflows  the  plains; 

When  rapid  dreams  their  hafly  force  combine. 

And  floods  with  floods  unmercifully  join ; 

At  length  a deluge  pours th’  affrighted  ground 

Yields  to  its  force,  nor  flays  to  mark  its  bound; 

It  breaks  away  ; triumphantly  it  pours, 

Burfts  o’er  the  land,  and  as  it  ruins,  roars; 

So  fierce,  fo  headftrong  rag’d  the  Jewish  crowd. 

Than  floods  more  forcing,  and  than  torrents  loud. 

They  afk  with  clamor  that  the  crofs  fhould  bear 
The  man  of  mercy,  though  affli&ion’s  heir* 

Uncertain  and  amaz’d  the  Roman  floods 
He  faw  no  guilt,  and  wifh’d  to  fhed  no  blood; 

But  overcome  with  riot’s  refllefs  cry, 

Reluclant  yields  the  Saviour  up  to  die. 

Now,  now  they  drag  and  nail  him  to  the  wood. 

Who  bathes  my  forrows  with  his  healing  blood  : 

They  nail  him  to  the  crofs— O view.him  there. 

His  bleffed  limbs  they  flretch,  his  bleffed  limbs  they  -tear; 
They  pierce  thofe  hands,  which  yet  defire  to  fpread, 

And  bring  down  ble flings  on  each  finner’s  head: 

They  fix  thofe  feet,  which  yet  would  move,  to  fhow 
Unwearied  mercy  to  their  greatefl;  foe. 

But  nor  malicious  Jews  nor  Pilate’s  pow’r. 

Nor  all  the  fury  of  that  hell -born  hour. 
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Had  kill'd  the  Lord  of  Life,  if  wretched  man 
Had  never  wander’d  from  his  Maker’s  plan; 

To  wretched  man  yet  mercy  is  reveal’d. 

And  by  his  flripes  our  wounded  fouls  are  heal’d. 

One  part,  barbarians,  yet  unhurt  remains. 

To  fpeak  his  anguifh,  and  exprefs  his  pains; 

Which  yet — O bid  each  mountain  lend  its  gloom* 

Or  in  earth’s  yawning  caverns  feek  for  room; 

E’re  yet  ye  hear  that  unexampl’d  pray’r, 

**  O Father,  pardon;  blelfed  Father,  fpare, 
t(  Spare  thefe  inhuman  fhedders  of  my  blood, 
u Be  mine,  through  torture,  to  procure  them  good,’* 

At  length  all  nature  felt,  and  darknefs  fpread 
Her  blackeft  veil  to  (hade  his  facred  head; 

Rocks  rent,  earth  fhook,  confufion  pour’d  abroad. 

And  all  creation  fpoke  th’  expiring  God  : 

While  thus  aloud,  “ My  God,  where  art  thou  fled, 

° Thy  Son  forfook?” He  bow’d  his  facred  head. 

And  yielded  up  the  ghofl.  — 

As  when  fome  flow’r,  o’ercharg’d  with  ev’ning  dew. 

Shuts  for  a while  its  glories  from  our  view. 

Again  to  bloom,  and  brighter  tints  to  fliow 
Than  deck  the  dawn  of  day,  or  heaven’s  bow; 

So  drooping  hung  the  blefled  Saviour’s  head. 

While  death’s  dark  night  her  woe-dipp’d  mantle  fpread”; 

’Till  refurre&ion’s  morn  reftor’d  the  day. 

And,  through'the  grave’s  dark  horrors,,  burft  its  way-. 

Then  rofe  the  Lord  of  life. 

The  glad  difciples  in  a tranfport  gaze. 

And  wrapp’d  in  wonder,  fcarce  have  pow’r  to  praife; 

> T t Infir u&ed* 
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Inflru&ed,  fee  Heav’n’s  wide-extended  plan. 

And  how  important  are  the  hopes  of  man! 

The  Lord  commands  them  to  proclaim  abroad 
The  glorious  freedom  of  the  fons  of  God*, 

And,  through  the  univerle,  with  ceafelefs  care. 

The  healing  comforts  of  his  word  to  bear; 

Tells  that  God’s  Spirit  fhall  their  bofom  fire. 

And  facred  truth  and  holy  zeal  infpire. 

Then,  ef  Peace  I leave,”  that  heavenly  peace  which  flows 
At  God’s  right  hand,  and  only  virtue  knows. 

Thus  breathing.peace,  the  Saviour  rofe  and  foar’d; 

* 

The  blefs’d  dilciples.  awfully  ador’d, 

’Till  clouds  impede  their  view. — but  angels  tell. 

That  He  who  conquer’d  Death,  and  fetter’d  Hell, 

In  bright  array  fhall  once  again  defcend, 

And  to  creation’s  beauties  put  an  end; 

Shall  come  in  glory,  who  on  earth  difplay’d 
Virtue  eclips’d  by  forrow’s  deepefl  fhade; 

Within  his  loving  arms  his  flock  fhall  hold. 

And  gather  careful  to  his  Father’s  fold ; 

They  faid,  and  vanilh’d.— -The  difciples  heard. 

And  weigh’d  attentive  each  important  word: 

Then  joyful  to  the  holy  city  move, 

<f  There  live  in  unity  and  godly  love;” 

’Till  ample  pow’rs  they  from  on  high  obtain. 

To  found  the  gofpel’s  placid  peaceful  reign. 

And  fpread  diffufive  through  the  world’s  domain. 
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THE  HE 


M I T. 


"fT  THERE  livid  lightning  (hot  a forky  glare, 

* * And  burlling  peals  of  thunder  rent  the  air. 
Where  fable  clouds  in  catarads  of  rain 
Pour'd  down  the  hills,  and  fmoak’d  along  the  plain,, 
The  young  Alfhonso  urg’d  his  trembling  way, 
Infearch  of  fhelter  from  this  rage  of  Day  ; 

A youth— to  pleafure  prone  ; who  fondly  fought 
Whatever  flatter’d' fenfe,  or  murder’d  thought. 
Early  through  every  ftagje  of  vice  he  ran; 

Maturely  wicked,  fcarce  compleatly  man. 

But  God’s  kind  providence  this  day  afligxl’d. 

To  beam  inRrudion  on  his  darken’d  mind; 

His  fenfelefs  foul  with  heavenly  truth  to  warm. 

To  heal  by  terror,  and  to  fave  by  ftorm. 

For  this — -He  guides  to  whfcre  a Hermit  lay 
Proflrate  within  his  cell,  prepar’d  to  pray  : 

A length  of  beard  was  to  his  girdle  fpread, 

$ome  filver  honors  deck’d  his  reverend  head. 
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A ruflet  mantle  did  his  limbs  embrace, 

And  crowded  furrows  mark’d  his  time-plowed  face. 
The  youth  rufh’d  in  abrupt-— — fear  had  imprefl 
Her  keened  horrors  on  his  coward  bread. 

Pardon,  he  would  have  faid— but  tardy  hung 
Each  trembling  accent  on  his  falt’ring  tongue 
Till  tears  burd  forth— tears  which  alone  can  find 
A vocal  pafiage  for  the  lab’ring  mind. 

So  when  the  dormy  force  of  Boreas  flies. 

And  bids  the  cedars  bow,  the  billows  rife; 

When  furious  blads  lay  low  the  lofty  trees, 

And  fpread  new  horror  o'er  dedruclive  feas; 
Should  fome  relenting  cloud  in  friendfhip  pour 
The  kind  adwagement  of  a rapid  fhow’r. 

Soon  will  the  tumult  of  the  dorm  fubfide. 

Calm  blow  the  breeze,  and  fmoothly  flow  the  tide. 

Meanwhile. the  Hermit  rofe,  and  thus  addrefs’d 
In  unexpected  terms  the  flrangergued. 

Seed  thou,  my  Son,  yon  elemental  drife? 

—A  faithful  copy  of  Man’s  wretched  life. 

When  jarring  padions  in  his  bread  rebel. 

And  proudly  at  the  vital  fountain  fwell : 

When  rage  and  madnefs,  fenfelefs  vollies  pour. 

And  loud  and  long  dire  imprecations  roar: 

From  fury’s  glance  when  murth’rous  lightning  flies,1 
Till  reafon  faints,  and  bladed  virtue  dies. 

But  where fc/re  this  to  Thee? — 

Thy  cheeks,  thus  blufhing,  fpeak  the  fprightly  flow 
Of  health's  bridt  tide  and  pleafure’s  wanton  glow ; 
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To  thee,  harfh  difcord  mull  my  accents  feem, 

A fable,  frenzy,  or  an  old  man’s  dream# 

Taflelefs,  as  thofe  fad  reliques  Egypt  brought 
To  gain  her  flraying  fons  to  fober  thought. 

When  tailing  to  excefs  the  chearful  bowl 
They  call’d  it  food  of  life,  and  flow  of  foul. 

He  faid,  and  placing  on  his  humble  board, 
Difplay’d  the  treafures  of  a Hermit’s  hoard; 

The  nut  inmur’d,  fit  emblem  of  his  (late. 

The  rulfet  apple,  and  the  lufcious  date; 

Raifins  and  figs,  matur’d  by  folar  heat, 

/ 

Furnilh’d  a fimple  but  falubrious  treat. 

Behold  the  meal  which  Providence  has  fent. 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  when  he  gives  content, 

Tis  true,  no  filver  fhines  upon  my  board. 

Nor  bowing  treacherous  Valfals  hail  me.  Lord, 

Yet  far  more  blefs’d  than  Emperors  I dwell. 

Lord  of  myfelf,  within  a peaceful  cell. 

Here  learn,  my  Son,  with  temperance  to  feed, 

Nor  feek  fupplies  for  luxury,  but  need  : 

With  me  partake  what  dainties  I elteem, 

And  quaff  the  ne&ar  of  the  cryftal  flream. 

Old  Man — at  length  the  reddening  youth  replied. 
Well  doft  thou  aim  to  mortify  my  pride. 

Raifins  and  nuts,  the  murm’ring  cry  Hal  flream 
May  mock  Alphonso  in  a tranfient  dream; 

But  other  dainties  are  forme  decreed; 

For  me  the  fadings  of  the  flock  mufl  bleed. 

For  know — where  Hilda  fpreads  her  ample  vale, 
And  filken  Zephyrs  breathe  a balmy  gale, 
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A lofty  pile  magnificently  Hands, 

The  boafled  labor  of  the  ableft  bands  ; 

Whofe  gilded  turrets  in  the  Azure  feem 
Like  breaks  of  orient  day,  or  noontide  gleam: 
Where  marble  colonades  their  pride  difplay. 

To  yield  refrefhment  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Nor  want  the  neighb’ring  woods,  the  verdant  groves. 
Ten  thoufand  choirifters  to  chant  their  loves  : 

Thofe  fweet  tranfporters  of  the  human  heart, 

Whofe  mufic  mocks  the  impotence  of  art. 

Nor  far  remov’d  a gentle  river  glides, 

Fann’d  by  foft  winds  to  curl  in  mimic  tides: 

Beneath  whofe  lucid  veil,  in  fportive  mood, 

Skim  the  fwift  tenants  of  the  lilver  flood. 

Within  the  dome,  profufionboundlefs  fhines. 
Luxurious  boards,  and  more  luxurious  wines  ? 

The  proudefi;  pomp  of  Perfia’s  boafted  looms. 

And  all  the  wanton  folace  of  perfumes. 

Thefe,  and  a thoufand  other  joys,  prevail 
Toblefs  th’  inhabitants  of  Hilda’s  Vale: 

Come  then  with  me,  Old  Man,  if  yet  you  may. 

And  tafle  the  pleafures  of  life’s  laughing  Day. 

To  whom  the  fighingSAGE  - ■ ■ 

Long  have  I liften’d  to  your  eager  tale. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  dwell  in  Hilda’s  Vale. 

I fee  your  fparkling  eye  with  pride  elate. 

And  all  the  marks  that  fpeak  you  rich  and  great. 

The  peafant  hind,  recumbent  on  the  mead, 

While  fleecy  flocks  fecurely  round  him  feed,  J 
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Sucks  in  perfumes  beyond  what  Art  can  gain* 

The  choice  effluvia  of  the  wholfome  plain; 

Wliofe  vivid  variegated  colours  vie 
With  Tyrian  tints,  and  Perfia’s  proudeft  dye. 

The  azure  vault  where  Sol  in  fplendor  fhines. 
Mocks  every  roof  bedeck’d  from  labor’d  mines; 
While  vocal  choirs  in  melody  of  (train 
Unite  their  notes  to  chear  the  fhepherd  fwain. 

No  cloud  of  forrow  on  his  brow  is  feen. 

His  nights  refrefhing,  and  his  days  ferene; 

While  pomp  and  Hate  embitter  wealth  and  eafe. 
And  greatly  punifh  whom  they  feem  to  pleafe. 

Then  ceafe,  fond  youth,  your  fulfome  flattering  tale 
Of  all  the  joys  that  bloom  in  Hilda’s  vale. 

Poor  as  I feem,  far  brighter  days  I’ve  known* 
When  balking  in  the  funfhine  of  a throne; 

’Midft  life’s  delufive  fee nes  have  freely  rov’d, 

- 

And  pleafure  courted,  for  I pleafure  lov’d. 

Yet  no  foul  guilt  my  wretched  bofom  flain’d. 

My  deeds,  the  public  nor  the  parent  pain'd: 

Unapt  to  pra£life  what  my  foul  abhorr’d, 

j 

I trufled  Virtue  for  my  whole  rewafd; 


And  found  her,  blefled  Miflrefs,  true  and  kind* 
Health  to  my  body,  heaven  to  mijr  mind. 

Not  fo  the  wretched  Pedro,  once  fny  friend, 

r v * r - r 

Vice  flain’d  his  life,  and  ruin  mark’d  his  end. 

For  think  what  mifehief  on  his  profpe6f  lowers 
Who  gathers  pleafure’s  fweets  from  poi fan’s  flowers  l 
Who  dares  to  crop  th’  unfullied  virgin  rofe. 

Enjoy,  and  flrait  to  infamy  expofe; 
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Within  a Syren’s  fordid  arms  to  lay. 

And  give  to  LuPt  the  night,  to  Blafphemy  the  day. 

For  know,  within  each  bread  refides  a power. 

The  dread  accomptant  of  each  mifpent  hour. 

Who  from  this  throne  with  drift  attention  views. 

And  draying  Man  through  every  path  purfues. 

He  whifpers  fird  in  kind  and  gentle  mood. 

Virtue  alone  is  man’s  fupremed  good. 

Unheeded — dill  repeats  the  friendly  drain 
And  grieves  when  admonition  proves  in  vain. 
Confcience  at  length  unfeales  our  darken’d  eyes. 

And  draiteach  dear  delufive  image  flies: 

The  film  remov’d,  a dreadful  change  appears. 

Our  mirth,  now  forrow>  and  our  laughter,  tears# 

Each  guilty  padion  wears  a Demon’s  air. 

As  Truth  deforms,  what  Folly  painted  fair. 

Now  view  the  garden  of  a cultur’d  mind. 

Within  Religion’s  blefled  pale  confin’d. 

Producing  fertile  crops  of  heavenly  deeds,  . ; 

The  fruit  of  education’s  pious  feeds: 

Where  Modedy  by  blufhing  tints  is  known. 

And  Charity  that  makes  each  pang  her  own; 

Where  pious  Zeal  bids  afpirations  rife. 

And  mount  their  grateful  fragrance  to  the  fkies. 

Yet  thefe  fair  plants,  thefe  bright  and  blooming  flowers, 
Water’d  by  dews  divine,  and  heaven’s  bled  fhowers. 
The  wild-boar  Padion  can  at  once  dedroy. 

And  trample  ruin  through  the  realms  of  Joy^ 
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No  more— -replied  the  Youth- 
How  great  the  agonizing  pangs  I feel 
While  thefe  important  leffons  you  reveal? 

Yes — I have  madly  liv’d  without  controul. 

And  call’d  it  food  of  life,  and  flow  of  foul, 

O Godlike  Sage,  (for  fuch  indeed  you  feem. 

Your  words  nor  frenzy,  nor  an  Old  Man’s  dream) 

Your  kind  afliftance  mercifully  lend. 

And  be  to  wretched  ruin’d  Youth,  a friend. 

Debauch’d  by  Education  more  than  choice. 

I’ll  liften  eagerly  to  Heaven’s  voice. 

Tears  down  his  cheeks,  thus  fpeaking,  freely  Hole, 

And  mark’d  the  terror  of  his  troubl’d  foul, 

—Where  was  the  grim  remembrancer  of  wrong? 

What  check’d  the  awful  fun&ion  of  his  tongue? 

Or  was  I too  abandon’d  for  his  care. 

Fit  facrifice  for  folly  and  defpair? 

Alas!  replied  the  Sage,  when  tempefts  roar. 

And  maddening  billows  lafli  the  founding  fhore. 

Should  fome  kind  voice,  from  off  the  craggy  fteep. 

Point  out  the  dangers  of  the  threatning  deep. 

Vain  and  unheeded  would  the  counfel  fly,, 

Difpers’d  and  fcatter’d  by  a ftormy  fky. 

In  this  cool  hour  of  recolle&ion,  poife. 

And  try  the  weight  of  falhionable  joys. 

When  fenfelefs  mirth,  and  noify  fhout  combine 
To  crown  with  rofes,  and  to  drench  with  wine. 

One  moment  facriflc’d  at  Reafon’s  throne. 

Makes  the  decifive  vi&ory  our  own. 

V Y 2 Q*. 
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Or  fay,  if  temperance  at  length  (hould  yield. 

And  baffled  refolution  quit  the  field  ; 

Say,  to  what  envied  height  can  tranfport  rife* 

When  madnefs  follows  fall  as  reafon  flies? 

When  the  fair  tranfcript  of  the  form  divine, 

Mingles  in  all  the  fordidnefs  of  fwine? 

9 fill  faultering  tongues  no  longer  can  betray 
Their  fruitful  follies  in  the  face  of  day  ?— 

Examine  all — furvey  Pollution’s  gains. 

The  pleafure  paffes,  but  the  fling  remains. 

That  warm  blood  bubbling  from  that  downy  bread. 
Your  friend  perhaps— He  dies* — for  what  ? a jeft! 

Or  mov'd  like  you  by  beauty’s  blooming  charms. 

He  wifh’d  your  favorite  deftin’d  for  his  arms  ; 

Or  indifcreetly  ventur’d  to  approve 
The  man  or  minifleryou  could  not  love: 

He  was,  you  own  it,  noble,  kind  and  good. 

But  cuflom,  tyrant  cuflom,  mud  have  blood. 

When  this  foul  deed  fits  heavy  on  your  heart. 

Try  boafted  fame  to  mitigate  the  fmart; 

Again (1  a never  ending  borrow,  weigh 
The  trifling  plaudit  of  a tranfient  day. 

When  pride  and  pafflon  tempt  you  to  profane. 

And  rafhly  take  God’s  facred  name  in  vain, 

Confider  well,  and  reverently  know 

From  whom,  both  Life,  and  Life’s  bed  bleflings  flow: 

Twas  he  who  form’d  with  unexampl’d  art 

The  beauteous  ftru&ure  of  each  wondrous  part; 

Tis  his,  to  bid  the  purple  current  glide. 

Or  flop  abrupt  th’  invigorating  tide: 
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Each  fenfe  that  pleafes,  and  each  nerve  that  feels. 
The  kind  indulgence  of  a God  reveals# 

Yet  farther — fee  his  providence  prepare 
Supplies  for  every  want,  with  tender  care. 

His  never-ceafing  bounty  fpreads  the  mead 
With  flocks  to  cloath  us,  and  with  herds  to  feed; 
To  chear  the  heart  he  taught  the  prefs  to  flow. 

And  yield  the  heavenly  lenitive  of  woe. 

In  fine — the  comfort  and  the  blifs  of  man 
Compleat  the  purpofe  of  Creation’s  plan. 

Here  let  me  dwell,  rejoin’d  the  wondering  youth, 
Here  worfhip  virtue,  innocence  and  truth ; 

Here  bid  adieu  to  Life’s  tumultuous  day. 

To  Folly’s  riot,  and  to  Paflion’s  fway. 

Henceforth  I banifh  every  guilty  joy, 

To  feize  on  raptures  which  can  never  cloy  ; 

While  in  this  lonely  cell  Reflexion’s  power 
Shall  mend  each  thought,  and  fan£lify  each  hour. 

’Tis  in  Retirements  fober  calm  retreat. 

We  bell  enjoy  this  falutary  fweet; 

Yet  think  not.  Youth,  reflection  only  found 
Where  dull  lamps  quiver,  hollow  vaults  refound: 
Refle61ion  may  be  rais’d  in  every  foil ; 

The  fruit  of  letter’d  eafe,  and  ruflic  toil; 

Not  banilh’d  court  or  city,  crowd  or  wood, 
Companion  on  the  road,  the  field,  the  flood: 

In  vain  to  fhun  this  monitor,  we  roam — 

The  feet  may  wander,  but  the  Man’s  at  home. 

But  aXive  duties  better  fuit  Your  fiate  ; 

Tis  yours,  to  be  at  once  both  good  and  great. 
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For  power  and  riches,  health  and  ftrength  demand 
1 o deal  out  bleffings  with  a bounteous  hand  : 
Thefe  gifts  to  you  by  Providence  confign’d. 

By  you  muft  benefit  and  blefs  mankind. 

Go  feek  the  naked  in  his  cot  of  clay. 

Receptive  cf  each  boifterous  blaft  of  day. 

Support  the  weak,  and  raife  the  languid  head. 
And  blefs  defpairing  Poverty  with  bread. 

Defend  the  injur’d;  break  Oppreffion’s  rod ; 

Man’s  guardian  Angel!  Subftitute  of  God! 

Let  every  aim,  and  every  a&ion,  prove 
Your  bowels  tun’d  to  fympathy  and  love; 

On  you  and  yours  eternal  peace  entail. 

And  real  bleffings  plant  in  Hilda’s  Vale. 

Here  break  we  off— for  fee  yon  lamp  of  light 
Proclaims,  in  borrow’d  beams,  the  reign  of  night. 
To-morrow  early  as  the  dawn  of  day. 

To  this  my  cell  direft  your  welcome  way: 

Your  heart,  my  fon,  by  ferious  truths  I’ll  move. 
And  fill  your  bofom  with  feraphic  love. 

Your  fins,  though  fcarlet,  fhall,  I fcruft,  outvie 
The  fleecy  product  of  a winter’s  Iky, 

Wafli’d  in  the  blood  that  from  a Saviour  flow’d* 

To  make  repentant  man  the  child  of  God: 

To  raife  from  falfe,  deceitful  joys  below. 

To  raptures  pure,  that  never-eeafing  flow 

At  God’s  right  hand — 

The  Youth  retired— but  now  no  balmy  reft 
Sooth’d  the  contending  ftruggles  of  his  breaft ; 
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Around,  he  faw  avenging  horrors  (land. 

Nor  knew  of  help  but  from  the  Hermit’s  hand  ; 
For  a&ive  confcience  forg’d  each  venom’d  dart. 
That  wing’d  a palfage  through  his  guilty  heart* 
Pedro’s  dire  end  fat  heavy  on  his  foul. 

His  thoughts  as  impious,  and  His  deeds  as  foul, 
No  flattering  hope  his  terror  could  aflwage, 

He’d  liv’d  a moment,  and  had  finn’d  an  age. 

Early  he  left  his  couch  and  fought  the  cell. 
Where  now  alone  he  faw  true  goodnefs  dwell: 
Here  foon  he  learnt  each  failing  to  amend. 

To  banifli  vice,  and  live  Religion’s  friend ; 

To  love  that  God,  who  ever  ftrives  to  keep, 

Or  in  his  bofom  fold  returning  Iheep; 

To  know  the  myfte  ry  of  love  divine. 

And  worfhip  grateful  at  Redemption’s  fhrine. 
Thus  were  at  length  the  Leopard’s  fpots  remov’d. 
The  (inner  pardon’d,  and  the  Saint  approv’d: 
Inceflant  a&s  of  goodnefs  gilt  his  days. 

And  gave  his  fetting  Sun  its  brighteft  rays. 

With  joy  he  met  the  fable  tyrant’s  dart. 

And  bleft  the  ftroke  that  rent  his  dying  heart : 
Serenely  (igh’d  his  lovely  foul  away. 

Which  Angels  wafted  to  immortal  day. 

Where  tears  ne’er  flow,  and  blifs  knows  no  allay. 
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EPISTLE  to  a FRIEND. 


npHROUGH  Life’s  wide  fames,  who  thoughtfully  has  (fray'd. 
Its  forrows  counted,  and  its  pleafures  weigh’d, 

Meafur’d  the  moments  dropping  fmiles  and  tears. 

Pregnant  with  blithfome  hope,  or  chilling  fears. 

Joins  the  loud  cry,  and  echoes  to  the  drain 
Of  Man  is  wretched,  and  Exidence,  pain.” 

Yes Man  is  wretched  when  the  fever  burns. 

Or  gout  and  done  fucceed  in  painful  turns. 

No — even  when  our  bodies  feel  no  fmart— 

I underhand  you Man  is  lick  at  heart 

When  difappointment  on  hisprofpeft  lowers. 

And  beats  to  dud  ambition’s  lofty  towers; 

Sick,  when  unnotic’d  merit  droops  away, 

Unfofter’d  by  the  warmth  of  Reputation’s  day; 

When  injur’d  honor  ornegle£ted  pride 
Swells  into  fury  life’s  empurpled  tide; 

When  reafon,  overcome  by  paffion,  fails. 

Or  melts  before  relaxing  pleafures  gales; 

X x 2 
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When  pierc’d  by  Envy’s  rankling  darts,  he  pines, 
Or  pants  for  painted  toys  and  dirty  mines; 
Afpiresto  giddy  pow’r  or  fickle  fame. 

And 'Courts  that  grafp-eluding  cloud,  a Marne. 

Moll  as  I judge,  the  reafons  thus  explain 
Why  “ Man  is  wretched,  and  Exigence,  pain.” 

But  what  feduftive  arts,  Lorenzo,  fay 
Thus  taught  our  race  through  devious  ills  to  firay? 
Upright  and  free  the  great  Creator  gave 
His  work  to  fhine,  nor  meant  it  Vice’s  Have. 

We  fix  thofe  faults  on  Nature,  and  on  Man, 

Which  God  abhors  and  fools  alone  could  plan. 

For  where’s  the  caufe  compulfive,  tell  me  where. 
That  lifts  our  tow’ring  aims  to  foar  in  air? 

On  fancy’s  waxen  wings  to  roam  abroad. 

And  place  our  peace  in  all  things,  but  in  God? 

If  thus  to  empty  honor  we  afpire. 

Or  fhrink  before  Ambition’s  fcorching  fire, 

No  inborn-force  compell’d  us  to  defpife 
The  fafer  lot  of  Virtue’s  calmer  Ikies. 

Pride  was  not  made  for  mortals  fprung  from  earth. 
Who  date  their  diffolution  from  their  birth. 

None  have  that  wifdom  God  at  firft  defign’d. 

All  weep  the  forfeit  honors  of  the  mind. 

Yet  pigmy  Wifdom  ftruts  with  giant  pride. 

And  deals  contempt  and  fcorn  on  every  fide. 

But  grant  your  wifdom  great — then  greatly  fhine 
In  doing  good,  that  firft  of  a6ls  divine. 

Be  to  the  fhallow,  fenfe,  be  Virtue’s  friend; 
Reprove  with  meeknefs;  by  example,  mend. 
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Let  your  fuperior  conduft  plainly  prove 
Yourfelf  deferving  of  fuperior  love. 

Yet  fandy  foils  do  Reputation  bear. 

Fair  to  the  fenfe,  yet  fickle  as  ’tis  fair; 

The  fhifting  voice  of  party,  and  of  pow’r 
Breathes  on  its  root,  and  nips  the  fhort-liv’d  flowY. 
No— Confcience  (till  fhall  Reputation  give. 

And  worth,  by  Confcience  fofter’d,  greatly  live. 

But  other  ills  o’erfpread  thefe  fcenes  of  woe. 
And  aim  their  heavy  ftroke,  and  deadly  blow: 

Infults They  furely  mult  the  bofom  warm; 

Infults,  that  kindle  meeknefs  into  dorm. 

But  can  refentment  fill  a Chriftian’sbreaft? 

As  well  the  Dove  might  on  the  billows  red. 

When  burfting  floods  the  higheft  hills  o’erran. 

And  fpread  deftru6tion  o’er  the  race  of  man: 

, Thofe  ebbing  floods  were  harbingers  of  peace. 
And  thus  with  Chriflians,  fhould  contention  ceafe. 
Perhaps  thofe  words  which  forc'd  the  blood  to  rife, 
V^ere  Fi&ion’s  cruel  fpawn,  adjufied  lies; 

Thofe  a6ts  perhaps,  which  kindled  into  rage. 
Trac’d  to  their  fource,  that  paffion  might  aflwage. 
We  judge  not,  or  we  judge  amifs  of  thofe 
Whom  Rumor  whifpers,  Paffion  paints  as  foes. 

But  if  foul  Calumny  my  condu£l  ftains, 

And  through  my  guiltlefs  bofom  darts  her  pains. 
Too  fenfibly  I feel — yet  Truth  fhall  bring 
Her  healing  aid  to  blunt  the  venom’d  fling; 

Truth  fhall  the  malice  of  my  foe  controul. 

And  fmooth  the  fhort-liv’d  tempeft  of  my  foul. 
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But  fee  where  Anguifh  feeks  that  poor  abode— 

And  now  (he  fpreads  Affli&ion’s  heavy  load. 

Stretch’d  on  a fcanty  bed,  a father  lies. 

Unheeding  mother’s  fhrieks  and  infants’  cries; 

Diflraasd  view  him  with  a fenfelefs  joy 
In  Fancy’s  works  each  bufy  limb  employ  : 

See  him,  by  gentle  tender  words  unmov’d, 

A.  Ault  the  bofom  which  he  fondly  lov’d; 
s i ill  fpent  with  empty  rage  he  pants  for  breath. 

And  gafping  turns,  and  fobs,  and  finks  in  Death. 

Dreadful  the  fcene!— yet  Hope  fhall  ftill  attend; 

The  poor  man’s  comfort,  and  the  good  man’s  friend* 
sTwas  thine,  Lorenzo,  thine  perhaps  to  bear 
The  noblell  part  that  falls  to  mortal’s  fhare: 

To  feek  thofe  helplefs  fouls,  and  give  to  flow 
The  tear  refpondent  to  another’s  woe; 

To  eafe  the  torture  which  misfortune  brings^ 

And  haften  comfort  on  Compaflion’s  wings. 

So  when  a poifon,  by  no  arts  aflwag’d. 

Through  Watt’sham’s  melancholy  cottage  rag’d; 

When  tabid  limbs  defil’d  the  homely  floor. 

And  each  new  fun  beheld  one  cripple  more; 

Then  meek-ey’d  Pity  flrove  who  bell;  fhould  lend 
The  wanted  aid,  and  be  Misfortune  s friend* 

Then  hailed  Wollaston,*  whofe  gentle  bread; 

Beats  high  to  footh  and  fuccour  the  diftrefl; 

Then 

* Dr.  Wollafton,  then  phyfician  at  Bury; 

A farther  account  of  this  melancholy  catallrophe  may  be  feen  in  the  Annual  Regifler  for  the 
year  ir6z,  and  in  the  Phil.  Tranfaftions,  vol.  53d.  articles  83,  84,  85, 
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Then  haft’ned  all  whom  fell  difafters  move. 

The  fons  of  Chri ft ian  Grace,  and  Chriftian  Love. 
— Compaffion  thus  o’er  darkeft  fcenes  difplays 
The  chearing  luftre  of  her  heav’n-born  rays. 

But  leffer  fources  of  diftrefs  arife. 

That  baffle  oft  the  ftudious  and  the  wife. 

A diftant  profpeft  of  preferment  fires,  * 

And  cherifhes  the  flame  of  fond  defires: 

The  fomething  unpoffefs’d  flill  galls  the  mind. 
Ungratefully  to  prefent  comfort  blind. 

Yet  have  I known,  whom  riches  never  mov’d 
To  quit  the  ftation  which  he  mod  approv’d  ; 

Who  greatly  knew  when  Nature’s  little  call 
Had  giv’n  to  Man  his  neceffary  All; 

Who,  rather  than  betray  a facred  truft. 

Could  live  on  lefs,  inexorably  juft; 

Whofe  honeft  foul  employ’d  each  focial  pow’r. 

And  where  Contentment  gilt  each  well  fpent  hour. 

But  Age  perchance  has  griefs  to  us  unknown. 
That  force  the  tart  reply,  and  peevifh  groan. 

Yet  flill  Aristus,  with  a weight  of  years, 

Chearful  and  pleafant  as  in  youth  appears; 

A£live  to  think,  and  diligent  to  plan. 

How  belt  to  blefs  his  fellow-creature  Man; 

With  his  own  hands  diftributing  his  ftore. 

Giving  much  happinefs,  yet  wifhing  more. 

Such  too,  THE  GUARDIAN  of  my  tender  years. 
Who  watch’d  my  welfare  with  a Parent’s  fears; 

His  fweet  complacence  ev’ry  wifh  outran; 

An  honeft,  upright,  good— a kind  old  man/ 
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How  great  thofe  virtues,  which  that  heart  fupplied. 
Which  never  pain’d  another,  till  it  died! 

Yet  fay,  when  peftilential  mifehief  reigns. 

And  fp reads  wide  ravage  o’er  th’  affrighted  plains; 
When  pining  fleecy  flocks  unnumber’d  fall. 

And  madd'ning  oxen  ftruggle  in  the  flail ; 

Say  from  what  fource  muft  confolation  flow  ? 

What  art  can  hide  the  bitternefs  of  woe? 

Look  up- — on  Providence  fecurely  reft 
To  light  up  comfort  in  thy  gloomy  breaft  ; 

Thy  flocks  again  fhall  o’er  the  meadows  fpread. 

And  laughing  com  fhall  wave  her  golden  head  ; 
Plenty  again  within  thy  walls  fhall  reign. 

And  Peace  fucceed  to  Poverty  and  Pain : 

Th*  Arabian  Sage  this  heav’nly  maxim  knew. 

He  trufted — and  he  found  the  maxim  true. 

If  then,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  pain 
Do  of  neceflity  life’s  luftre  ftain; 

If  fancied  wants,  and  unimportant  cares 
Betray  us  heedlefs  into  hidden  fnares  ; 

Our  folly,  not  our  fate,  has  mark’d  the  plan. 

And  Mifehief  is  the  handy-work  of  man, 

—In  fine.  Whatever  is  (view’d  in  the  light 
Of  Providence’s  a6f  and  deed]  Is  right. 

The  feeds  of  happinefs  are  freely  fown. 

And  each  may  reap  a harveft  of  his  own. 

Then  let  the  jarring  found  of  murmur  ceafe  ; 

Content  is  Happiness,  and  Virtue  Peace  ! 
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Thus  to  Lorenzo  would  the  Mufe  have  faid. 

But  mournful  cyprefs  veils  Lorenzo’s  head. 

Much  valued  friend  ! whofe  truly  noble  foul 
Difdain’d  refentments  narrow  bafe  controul ; 
Benevolence  adorn’d  thy  fhort  liv’d  days, 

And  damp’d  on  fleeting  hours  a never-ceafing  praife. 
Sacred  to  Friendship  be  this  tender  page; 

Be  mine,  each  care  and  forrow  to  aflwage. 

Where  painful  fighs  diftend  a gentle  breaft. 

And  almofl  call  thee  from  thy  blifsful  reft* 
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ERRATA. 

Rag.  11,  pro  lauderi,  lege  laudari.  P.  22,  pro  riteat,  lege 
niteat,  P.  24,  pro  Aura,  lege  Aure.  Page  51ft,  line  15th, 
read  they , before  could,  P.52,  1.  2d,  for  lay,  read  lie.  P. 
151,  1.  4,  for  were,  read  <was.  P,  317,  1.  16,  for  /e/en- 
lt/t,  read  fenjelefs. 

In  prefatione  ad  Quseftionem  Medicam,  lin.  4,  ante  fe- 
candis,  infcre  det  et  ad  lin,  17,  ejufd,  pro  perdue,  lege 
fsmptrquti 


